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PREFACE. 





My inducement to engage in the following work, 
was merely the love of mankind and of truth; 
from a persuasion, that:to become virtuous and 
happy, we want only to know ourselves, and en- 
tertain just ideas of morals. 

My design ean scarcely be mistaken. HadI 
published this book in my life-time, I should, in 
all probability, have exposed myself to persecu- 
tion, without the prospect of any personal ad- 
vantage. 

That I have continued to maintain the same 
sentiments which I advanced in my Treatise onthe 


‘Understanding, is the consequence of their ap- 


pearing to me the only rational principles on the 
subject, and of their being generally adopted, 


since that time, by men of the greatest learning 


and abilities. 

Those principles are farther extended, and 
more accurately examined, in the present work 
than in the former; my reflection, having sug- 
ot new ideas, while 1 was em- 


gested a number 
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ployed in the composition. Such thoughts as are 
less intimately connected with the subject, are 
thrown into notes, at the end of each section ; 
those only being retained in the text, which were 
of an explanatory nature, or served to remove 
objections, which could not be directly answered, 
without greatly encreasing the limits, and retard- 
ing the progress of the work. 
~The second is the most encumbered with 
notes, because the principles which it contains, 
being more particularly controvertible, require 
the support of a greater accumulation of proof. 
It is not improper on this occasion to observe, 
that there are several reasons which may render 
‘a work contemptible in the opinion of the pub- 
lic; such as, that the author has not taken suffi- 
cient pains to merit approbation ; that he is de- 
fective in abilities, or chargeable with disingenu- 
ousness. I can safely afirm, that I have nothing 
with which to reproach myself on the latter of 
those heads. It is only in prohibited publications 
that truth is now to be found ; for in others, false- 
hood is discernible. The greater number of au- 
thors are in their writings, what men of the world 
are in their conversation: solicitous only to 
please, they are wholly indifferent, provided they 
attain their purpose, whether it be by'means of 
falsehood or truth, 
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‘A writer who is desirous of the favour of the 
great, and the transitory applause of the present 
hour, must adopt im plicitly the current principles. 
of the time, without ever attempting to examine 
or question their authority ; and from this source 
arises the want of originality, so general among 
literary productions. Books of intrinsic merit, 
and which discover real genius, are the phano- 
mena but of very few periods in the space of many 
ages ; and their appearance, like that of the sun 
in the forest, serves only to render the interven- 
ing darkness more conspicuous. They constitute 
an epoch in the history of the human understand- 
ing, and it is from the principles. they contain, 
that future improvements in science derive their, 
origin. ‘ 

It would ill become me to say any thing i in praise 
of this work; I shall, therefore, only observe, in 
respect to its principles, that I have advanced no 
sentiment which was not.suggested by my own re- 
flection, nor affirmed any proposition which I 
do not believe to be true. 

In exposing some prejudices, I may be chile 
perhaps, to have conducted myself with too little 
reserve. ~ I liave treated them with the same in- 
genuous freedom, which a young man, is apt to 
use towards an old woman, whom he is under 
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no inducement either to flatter or depreciate. 
Through the whole inquiry, truth has been my 
-principal object ; and this consideration, it is to 
be hoped, will stamp some value on the work. A 
sincere love of truth is the disposition most ‘fa- 
‘yourable for discovering her. 

I have all along endeavoured to express my 
ideas with perspicuity ; and have never sacrificed 
any sentiment to popular prepossession. If, there- 
fore, the book be void of merit, it ought to be im- 
puted to the fault of my judgment, and not to a 
depravity of heart. Few, I believe, can with 
justice say so muchin their own favour, 

To some readers this work will appear to be 
written with great boldness. ‘There are periods 
in every country when the word prudent bears 
the same signification with vile ; and when those 
productions only are esteemed for their senti- 
ments, which are written in astyle of servility. 

It was once my intention to have published 
this book under a fictitious name, as the only 
means of reconciling with my own safety the de- 
sire I entertained of rendering service to my 
country. But, during the time I have been em- 
ployed in the work, a change has happened in the 
circumstances and government of my fellow-citi- 
zens. The disorder, which I hoped in some 
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measure to remedy, is become incurable: the 
prospect of public utilityis vanished, and I defer 
the publication of the work, till its author be no 
more. | 

My country has at length submitted to tha 


| yoke of despotism. She will never again produce . 


any writer of extraordinary eminence. It is the 
characteristic of despotic power to see 
both genius and virtue. 


The people of this country sll never more> 


signalize themselves under the appellation of 
French : the nation is now so much debased as 
to become the contempt of Europe. No fortu- 
nate crisis can henceforth ever restore her liberty. 
She will expire of a consumption. Conquest 
alone can afford a remedy proportioned to the 
virulence of her disease ; and the efficacy even of 


‘this, chance oa circumstances must determine: 
In all nations there are certain periods when | 


the citizens, undetermined what measures they 


ought to take, and remaining ina state of suspense 


between a good and bad government, are ex- 
tremely desirous of instruction, and disposed to 
receive it. At sucha time, if a work of great 
merit makes its appearance, the happiest effects 
may be produced: but the moment once past, 
the people, insensible to glory, are, by the form of 
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their poverntient, irresistibly inclined towards 


ignorance and baseness. Their minds are then 


like parched earth: the water of truth may rain, 


‘upon them, but without producing fertility. Such 


is the state of France. 

Henceforth, among the French, the estimation 
of learning will daily decline, with its utility ; as 
it can only serve to shew in a stronger light the 
misery of despotism, without supplying the means 
of evading it. 

Happiness, like the sciences, is said to advance 
progressively over the world. Its course is now 


«directed towards the North. There great princes 


cherish the seeds of. genius, and genius is ever 
accompanied with a high degree of public felicity. 
Nothing can be more opposite than the state 
of the south and north parts of Europe at present. 
Clouds of thicker darkness are perpetually over- 
spreading the South, produced by the mists of su- 
perstition and of Asiatic despotism. ‘The horizon 
of the North becomes every day more bright and 
effulgent. - A Catherine II. and a Frederick, ren- 
der themselves dear to humanity. Convinced in 
their own minds of the value of truth, they en- ~ 
courage the cultivation of it in others, and afford 
their patronage to every effort by which it may 
be farther investigated. It isto such sovereigns 
that 
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that I dedicate this work : itis by the auspicious 
influence of those that the world can be enlight- 
ened. 

The former brightness of the South becomes 
more dim, while the dawn of the North shines 
forth with increasing radiance. It is the North 
that now emits the rays which penetrate even to 
Austria. Every thing there hastens towards an 
extraordinary change. The assiduous attention 
bestowed by the emperor to alleviate the weight 
of the imposts, and improve the discipline,of his 
atmy, shews plainly that he entertains a desire of 
becoming the darling of his subjects ; that he 
wishes to render them happy at home, and res- 
pectable to foreign nations. The esteem for the 
king of Prussia, professed from his earliest years, 
afford a presage of his future virtues ! Esteem. 
always indicates a similarity of disposition to 
the object of it. 
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mind, with their various operations ; 3 in a word, of 
the obstacles to the progress of the sciences of mora- ~ 4 
lity, politics, and education. 

Without this knowledge, what means are there to 
render men better and happier? The — "philosopher 
should, therefore, trace out the simple and produc- — fe. 
tive principle of their ingélleetval faculties and their 
passions, the only principle that can inform him of 
the degree of perfeetion to which laws and instr uctions 
can carry them, and shew him what is the | pad or 
education over them. 

I regard the understanding, the virtue, and | genius 
of man,as the product of instruction. This idea pre- 
sented in the Tr eatise on the Unde erstanding appears to 
a invar iably true ; ; but esi it is i eWficientls.. 
pr oved. It is admitted that educationhas more influence — 
over the genius and character of men, and ¢ of nations, 
than was imagined sand 1 pee is all that has been 
granted me. : i r 

The examination of this opinion will make the “first ie 
part of thiswork. To educate mankind, furnish 1 their 
minds, and. ‘render them happy, we must _know of 
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~ what tructions nd hat hay ess t - 
‘wh ins _and Ww ppines they are sus- re 
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ceptible. ete : ae cake boi 
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portance of th : 


oh proposed for examination. 
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‘Previous to the centering, on y this inguiry, I shall 
say a few words. 7 aaa 
1. On the importance of this question. y 


2. On false science, to which is also given the © 
name‘of education. , 

3. On the dryness of the subject os the difficulty 
of treating it. 


me 
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OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS QUESTION, 


Ir it be true that the talents ae the’ virtues of a 


people determine their power and their happiness, 


no question can be more important than this: are 
the talents and virtues of each individual, the effect 
of his organisation, or of the educationshe receives ? 

Iam of the latter epiniog. and propose to prove 
here what perhaps i is only advanced i in the Treatise on ” 
the Understanding. IfI can demonstr ate that man isin 
fact, nothing. more than the product of his education, I 
shall doubtless reveal an imports tant trath to mankind. 
They will learn, that they have in. their own hands the 
instrument of their greatness « and their felicity, and 
that to be happy and powerful nothing more is requi- 
site than to perfect the science: of education. 


R@ But 
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ee 
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But by a ee discover whether man 


‘be in fact the produce of his. ‘education ? By a 
thorough discussion of the. question. If this exami- 
nation should not give the solution, we ought still 
to makeit; forit will be useful, as it will compel us 
10 the study ofourselves. | et 

Mankind are, but too often, Re to him dat 
governs them yet to guide the motions of the human 
puppet, it is necessary to know the wires by which he 
is moved, Without this knowledge, what wonder is 
it that his motions are frequently so contrary to those 
which the legislature requires. 

If some errors should creep into a work that treats 
on man, it may still be a valuable work. 

What: a mass of light does the knowledge of 1 man- 
kind throw upon the several parts of government! The 
ability of the groom consists-in. knowing all that: is 
to.be done to the animal he is to manage ; a and the 


: ability « of a minister, in knowing all: that i is to be done 


in the management of the people he is to govern. 
The science of man makes ¢ a Pa of the science of 
To 
government. (1) The. minister should connect it 


with that of ‘pu blic-a atlas. x It fs then that he » 


will. iestablion just law 


ba ie Cle 
Let : philosophers t erefore pttiie: continually 


more and more into the abyss of the human heart, | 

let them there search out all: the “principles of his ac- 

tions, and let the minister, profiting x by their, discove-_ 

ries, make of ‘them, according to time, place and cir-" 
“% 


‘cumstances, ahappy / application. 
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Jutely necessar y to the Par ctathit nothing can be more 
important than the examination of a Eo which 
implies thatknowledge. . ; " 

If they who ar ey ag ak to this question, 
shall judge of et ly as .relative to public interest, 
they will perceive that of ll the obstacles to the per- 

fection of eduéation, the greatest is) to regard our 
talents and virtues as the effet of organisation. No 
opinion is more favourable to the idleness and negli- 
gence of instructors. If organisation make us. ape 
entirely what we are, why do we reproach the master 


: 
7 with the ignorance - _and stupidity of his pupils? Why; 
F 


_ he will say, do you impute to education the faults of 


4 moray What answer will “you make him? When 

you admit a principle, how can y you deny i its immediate 

"consequence? = | 

: On the conical ,if we prove that talents aan virtues 
are acquisitions, we shall rouse the industry of the 
ter, and prevent his negligence ; we shall render bh 

: more assiduous instifiing t the vices, and cultivating the 

virtues of his? pupils. Qe A} Prd Ser oe 

The genius ‘most ardent i in carrying the instruments. 

of education to perfection, will piggg ak perhaps in an 

infinity nae 2 ‘minute articles, now v regarded as in- 

4 significant, the hidden seeds of our vicesy our virtues, 

- our talents, yand imbecilities ; and who can say to what 


point genius may then carry its , discoveries ? (8) Of | 
this we are certain, that we are as yet ignorant of the: 


true principles 6f* education, and. that it is at the pre- 
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sent a reduced ae entirely 48 certain i Fala ‘8ci- 
ences, to which even ignorance is preferable. = 
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OF FALSE SCIENCE, OR ACQUIRED IGNO- 
: ¢ eee OO RANCE AO ky - aoe 


x 
_M AN 18 ; borii ignorant ; he isnot born a fool; and 
“it is not even without labour that he is made ones 
To be such, and to be able to extinguish in himself 


4 


’ 


. 


eis acral lights, art and method must be used; ine : 


struction must heap on him error upon error; more he 
reads, the more numerous must be the prejudices he 
‘ contracts. oe ! 

If silliness be the common condition of mankind 
“Tatts, polished nations, it is the effect of a conta- 
gious instrution ; ; it is because they are educated by 
men of false science, and read silly books; for it is 
with. books as with men, there is good | and bad coms 
pany. The work of merit i is almost every where prohi- . 
bited (4). Good Sense urges its publication ; bigo- 
try forbids it, for bigotry would command the world ; 
she is, therefore, interested in the propagation of folly. 
Her aim is to blind mankind, and. bewilder them in a 
Jabyrinth of false science. It is not enough that men, 
be ignorant ; ignorance is the middle point between 
true: and false learning.” The ignorant man isas much 
above the falsely learned, as he is below him of real 


‘science, 


> 








mit ‘the care of Soaking him a 
lastics, for of all tl the sons of Adam 
the st stupid and co ceited. (5)... The 
/- “mere chool divine, aces ‘ding Rabelais, | holds the 
a “ same. rank among men as that ani ral does among 
"beasts, who neither ae like the Ox, nor bears a 
pe burden like the. mule, nor ba rks at a thief like a dog, 
ee but 1 like-the ape, soils all rae: all, bites the Payee 
« ger,and i is noxious to everyone? ° 
is “The “Feholast powerful i words, and weak i in 
erefore, alia sort of men does he ‘form? ? 
earnedly absurd and stupidly proud (6): 
th gard to sta lity, Thaye a already said it. is of 
“a ne ‘natural, the other acquired ; the one the 
et of i ignorance, the. other of instruction. Now oe 
’ ese two sorts of ign nce or stupidity, , which i is the 
% wo incurable ? The lattersn, The man who knows 
ing may learn 5 it is only, requisite to excite in 
him the desire of knowledge. But he who is falsely 
d, and “has by degrees lost his reason when he 
i = to improve it, has purchased his stupidity, at, 
. too dear arate ever to renounce it*. His x ind over- 
¥ loaded with the weight of ageames jignorancé, ¢ can 
ree mount tate the t truth ; ie lost ae spring 


ye 
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= 4 AME cintec having Brawn a picture in (et manner of 
_ hic master, shewed it ‘to Raphael, d asked what he thought of it 2 
if think, says Raphael, if ge ew notiog you would § soon know 
something. wet iti i 
¢& B4 that. 
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a certain numbe 
anaes 


they display in their > wal Avtweaty, 


| hice men of ] ters, orators, | ge 


ain the sciences, 
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quently .necessa to d 
errors. Now ‘this dep 


mans acquired aaturity.: Teecrenen s d 
















ao pee oe lette and a great gener ul, ne 
qt "tes the same age’ 

“sbi ei aa T formed the j . 
execu ited the most difficult. e1 : 
age of maturity Pompey, ‘the conc queror 
Asia, and Africa, had » led the sarth with 
Now how did t ese * Greeks, and Romans 


atates “Howdid they qualify themse 
employments in their republics, | xercise 
even frequently abdicate them, at an. 
in our*days is capable of assuming them ?. “AW 6 
. of antiquity different from silateaditleras § 
their or et. eee Su . 
dthe arts of navigation, physics, : 3 
mechanics, foe Sat we know thatthe ag » ad 
derns excel the anciénts, La Sg Fie 
Thewuperiority the latter i for so es aime ga 
wcser gd in morality, politics, and legislati is there-_ 
Fore to be regarded as the ‘effect of their. education. ae F 
instruction” of yyouth was not then confided “te "al 
i none but pieapp het: The object. of these 
. Ms ic 





tor, eithe? fu ne fall on. dite master ; 
aye s his reward. a 
e obje ect fs an instructor is no longer the same. : 
_ what ineret has. he i in exalting the mind and soul 
" of his pupils ? None. What is his aim? To weaken 
e natural abilities, to make lee daiions' soto 
"disjoint, if L may bevallowed the expression, the wings 
2 of their genius; to stiflein 1 their minds all true science, 
and i in their Hearts every patriotic Virtue (7). 
The golden ages of these school divines were the ages 
norance, whose darkness, t before the time Luther pid 
vin, covered the earth. _ Then, says an/English 
losopher, supe stition reigned over all nations, 
en “were. chat i,” like». Nebuchadnezzar, _ into. 
~ brut nd being like mules, bridled, saddled, and 
“anc loaded with heavy burdens, they groaned under 
eight of Bapeistipion > ybut at last some of these 
“« mules’began mms pod throw off at Price, their 
_ “Toads and their ride =; = 
' reformation can ‘be hoped it the plan of instruc- 
tion so long asit is confided to < scholastics. Under 
su tutors ‘the science taught wil never be any. thing? 
more thanithe s science of errors ; and the ancients will 
hd preserve that super iority, over she moderns i 2 | morality, 
olitiog and: legislation, which they owe not to the su- 
periority of their organisation, but, as I haye already 
sald, to. that of their instruction. re 
9 [have now shewn the futility of false leads and. 
oll have evinced the importance of this work. It remains 


to speak gf the arya of the subject. : 
fn CHAP, 
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sed, and his approbation would 
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OF THE DRYNESS OF THE SUBJECT, AND “THE © 
DIFFICULTY OF TR eee IT. —" 
ei siespinet? 7 ee ee 
Tus examination of the “question | L have vipat “* 
requires a refined and deep discussion.» Every diseus- 
‘sion of this sort is tiresome. wee aa 2 on 
That aman who is a ‘real friend io humanity, an 
alreadyghabituated to the ce oF attention, shou 


read this book’ without disgust, 






if from the beginning, ‘to render 


work useful, T had 


not proposed to make it entertaining. Now what — Pa. 


can be thrown on a question sciserib Mduas ei * Ite : 
I would instruct the man of common capacty and 
almost every nation men of this sort are incapable he 
attention: hence dceeds pict > and it is ix 
France especially ‘that this. sort of men = the n 
‘common. . es ae 

I Be ten years at Paris; Wee: Spiker bigotry — 

and fanaticism was not then predominant there. — If! ra z 
may bélieve the public. report, it is now the fashion 4 
with the higher classes to beget and more in- 


ae 


different to works of reflection. | Nothing affects 


a 
“them but a ridiculous description | , which satis- g 
- fies their rat nity, without disturbing their indolenee. 4 
T xenounce, therefore, the hope of " pleasing” them, 
. Whatever 





‘ Its nature aud tendency, 


Whatever pains I might take, I' should never diffuse 
sufficient entertainment over a subject so ary and 
serious. * 

1 have observed, however, that if we judge of the 
French nation by their works, either the people are 
less light and frivolous (9) than they are thought to 
be, or the spirit of the men. of letters is very different 

_ from that of the nation. The ideas of the’latter ap- 
pear to me grand and. elevated ; let them, therefore, 
write on, and rest‘assured, F ofiishstanditt: national 
_ partialities, that they will every where find just judges 
of their merit. I have only one thing to advise them, 
and that is, sometimes to dare to deni the opinion 
of a single nation, and to remember, that a mind truly 
great will attach f to such subjects only as are in- 
"teresting to the whole race of mankind. 
_» This of which I here treat is of that nature. I shall 
- only repeat the principles advanced in the Treatise on 
the Understanding, to examine them more thoroughly, 
to present them in a new point of view, and to draw 
_ new consequences from them. : 

"In geometry every problem not fully resolved, may 
tettae the object of a new demonstration. It is the 
same in morality and politics. 

__ Let no one therefore decline the examination of a 
question so important, and whose aeolian moreover 
requires the si a of truths hitherto but. little 
‘known. | 
Is the difference in the aul of men ri offect of their 
different organisations or education? That is the object 
of my inquiry. Sir os 
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a oo ‘ ont : , 
‘THE EDUCATION NECESSARILY DIFFERENT IN DIFFERENT MEN, 
IS PERHAPS THE CAUSE OF -THAT INEQUALITY IN UNDER- 


STANDINGS HITHERTO ATTRIBUTED TO THE UNEQUAL PER- - 
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,FECTION OF THEIR ORGANS. 
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ie 
NO TWO PERSONS RECEIVE THE SAME EDU- 


LATION, er sae r 


* x 
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{ STILL learn; my instruction is not yet aiitiea : 
when will it be? When I shall be no longer sensible ; - 
atmy death. The course: of my life is properly nothing 
more than a long course of. education. a o7"t.# *) 
What is necessary in order that two wget 

should, receive precisely the same education ? © rh 
they should be in precisely the’ same positions and the, 
: same circumstances. Now such an hypothesis i is impos- 
sible’: itis therefore evident, that no two persons can 





receive the same instructions. Ps Sa 
But why put off the term of our education to the ut- 
most 
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~~ most perio of life? “Why not-confine it to the time 
expressly set apart forinstruction, thatis, to the period 


ef infancy and-adolescence ? 


Tam content to confine itto that period; and I will 
prove in like manner, that it is impossible for two men 
to acquire precisely the same ideas. 

ff z 4s : 
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BEGINS. 


OF THE — AT WHICH EDUCATION 


I is at the very instant a child receives motion and 
life that it receives its first instruction : it is some- 
times even in the womb where it is conceived, that it 
. learns to distinguish between sickness and health. ‘The 
mother however delivered, the child struggles and 
cries ; hunger eripes it, it feels a want, and that want 
opens its lips, makes it seize, and greedily suck ithe 
nourishing breast. When somé months have passed, 
“its sight i is distinct, its organs are for tified, it becomes 
by y degrees susceptible of all. imp Tessions ; ‘then the 
tontes of seeing, hearing, tasting, touching, smelling, 
in a word, all the inlets to the mind are set open ; 
then all the objects of nature. rush thither in crowds, 
eT # and 
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Of the instruction ofchildhood. 


and engrave an infinity of ideas in the memory*. In 
these first momenits what can be true instructors of in-— 
fancy ? The various sensations it feels: these are so- 
many instructions it receives. 

If two children have the same Hecate, if they are 
taught to distinguish their letters, to read and repeat 
their catechism, &e. they are supposed to receive the 
same education. The philosopher judges otherwise : 
according to him, the true preceptors of a child are the 
objects that surround him ; these are the instructors 
to whom he owes almost all his ideas. 








OF THE INSTRUCTORS OF CHILDHOOD. 


A snort history of the infancy of man will bring us 
acquainted with them. He no sooner sees the light 
than a thousand sounds strike his ears; he hears no- 
thing but a confused noise ; a thousand bodies offer 
themselves to his. sight, at present nothing but ob- 
jects imperfectly defined. It is by ineenable degrees _ 
that an infant learns to hear and see, to perceive ig 


- rectify the errors of gne sense by another.+ 





a 
* See Mr. Buffon’s eloquent and admirable discourses on man, 
+ The senses never deceive us ; ; objects constantly make the 
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External objects the best preceptors of infancy. 





Being constantly struck by the same sensations in 

the presence of the same objects, he thereby acquires 
a more completeremembrance of them, in proportion 
as the same action of the objects is repeated on 
him; and this action of them we should regard as 
the most considerable part of his education. 
. The child in the mean time grows; he walks and 
walks alone; numberless falls then teach him to preserve 
the equilibrium of his body, and to stand firmly on his 
legs ; the more painful the falls, the more instructive 
they prove, and the more adroitly, attentively, and 
cautiously he walks. 

The child grows strong; he runs, he is “already 
able to leap the little canals that traverse and water 


the garden. [t is thenthat by repeated trials and falls 


he learns to proportion his leaps to the width of the 
canals. : 

He sees a stone fall into the water and sink to 
the bottom, while a piece of wood floats on the sur- 


face: from this instance he acquires the first idea of 


gravity. | 
If he take the stone and the wood out of the water, 


and by chance they both fall onhis feet, the unequal 
degree of pain occasioned by their fall, engraves more 


RR A A 


impressions on us they oughtto make. Ifa square tower appears 
round ata certain distance, it is because at that distance the rays 


‘reflected from the tower must be confounded, and make it 


appear as it does; it is because there : are certain cases in which the 
real forms of bodies cannot be ascertained without the united tes- 
timony of several senses, 

strongly 





fa on his incr the idea oftheir sie 
weight and hardness.» © Sak Ra ae 
If he chance to throw the same’ stone against oné 


of the flower-pots placed on the borders of a canal, he 
will then learn that some bodies are broken by a blow 
that others resist. x ‘= 

There is therefore no man of discernment who ‘must 
not see in all objects, so many tutors charged with the | 
education of our infancy*: te 

But are not these“nstructors the same for all ? No 
The chance is not precisely the same for any two per- 
sons; but suppose it were, and that two children owed 
their dexterity in walking, running, and leaping to 
their falls; Isay, that as itis impossible they should 
both have precisely the same number of falls, and equal- 
ly painfal, chance cannot furnish them both with the 
same instructions. 

Place two children on a: A ee in a wood, a theatre, 
an assembly, or ashop. They willnot, by their natural 
position, ‘be struck precisely in the same manner, nor 
consequently affected with the same sensations. What 
different subjects moreover are by daily occurrences © 


incessantly offered to the view of these two. children. 
& 





+ : 


* If Ihave here described the several states of infancy in a : 
cursory manner, it is because lam fearful of tiring the reader. 


‘What imports him to know the time the child is in passing 


through the several periods? It is sufficient that they are passing 


through. It is by no means‘necessary that my narration should be 
as long as the infancy of man. © 


Two 
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Difference of the impressions produced by different objects, 
i : * : ; 






* Two brothers travel with their parents, and to arrive 
at their native place they must traverse long chains 
of mountains. The eldest follows his father by the 
short and rugged road. What doeshesee? Nature 
in all the forms of horror; mountains of ice that hide 
their heads among the clouds, massy rocks that hang 
over the traveller’s head, fathomless caverns, and 
ridges of arid hills, from which torrents rush with 
a tremendous roar. The younger follows his mother 
through the most frequented roads, where nature 
appears in all her pleasing forms. What objects 
does he behold? Every where hills planted with vines 
and fruitful: trees, and vallies where the wandering 


streams divide the meadows, peopled Dy the browzing 


herds. 


. These two broflite Pve in the same journey, seen ° 
? x 


very different prospects, and received very different 
impressions. Now a thousand incidents of the same 
nature may produce the same effects. ‘Our life is 
nothing more, so torsay, than a long chain of similar 
incidents ; let men never flatter themselves, there- 
fore, with being able to give two children precisely 
the same education. ‘ 

» What influence moreover may a difference of in- 
struction, occasioned by a trifling difference in sur- 
rounding objects, have on the mind? Who does not 


: know that a small number of dissimilar ideas, combined 


with those which two men already have in common, 


ean produce a total difference in their manner of seeing 


and judging? 
VOL, 1. c Supposing 
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Different impressions produced by the same objects. 





Supposing, however, that chance should constantly : 
offer the same objects to two persons, does it present « 
them when their minds are precisely in the same situa- 
tion, and. when. consequently those objects will make 
the same impressions on"them ? 











th CHAP LV og: * 


©F THE DIFFERENT IMPRESSIONS WHICH 
OBJECTS MAKE ON US. 
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< o- 


Tar different objects produce different sensations 
is self-evident. Experience, moreover, teaches us that 
the same objects excite different impressions, ac- 
cording to the moment at which they present them- 
selves ; and it is, perhaps, to these different impressions, 
that we are principally to attribute the diversity” and 
great inequali ty that is to be found in men educated, 
in the same country, in the same habits and manners, 
and who have ‘moreover the same objects before trois 
eyes. 

There are in the mind ‘certain moments of perfect 
yepose, when its surface is not agitated by the least 
breath of passion. The objects that then present them- 


' selves sometimes engage our whole attention ; we ex~ 
- amine more at leisure their different appearances, and 


- the. 
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The impressions of objects depend on accidental circumstances. 
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the impressions they make on our menage tmauch 


_more complete and durable. 


Occurrences of this sort are very siti SNe 
ally in early youth. A child commits a fault, and 
for punishment is shut up by himself in a chamber. 
What doeshe do? He sees inthe window some pots 
with flowers, ie plucks some of them, he considers 
their colours, and remarks their shades ; his idle si- 
tuation seems to give an additional discernment to 
his sight. It is then with the child as with the blind ; 
if the latter have commonly the senses of hearing and 
feeling more keen than other men, it is because he 
is not like them disturbed by the action of the light 
upon his eyes, because he is thé more attentive, and 
more concentered within himself; and, lastly, to sup- 


ply the sense he wants, he is, as M. Diderot remarks, 


rhore interested to improve those senses that remain. 
The impressions that objects make on us depend 
principally on the moment at which those objects 
strike us. In the example just mentioned, it is the at- 
tention that the child is, as it were, forced to give to 
the only objects that are exposed to his sight, which 
makes him discover in the colours and form of the 
flowers, those nice differences that a distracted view, 
or a superficial glance would not have permitted him 
to observe. [tis thus thata punishment, or some si- 
milar incident, frequently determines the taste ofa 
young man, and makes him a painter of flowers; by 


first giving him some. knowledge of their beauty, and 


then a love for those pictures that represent them. 
62 Now 
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character, the fortune, and wealth of their 
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Now to how many similar incidents is the education of, 
youth liable ? and how can we imagine them io be the, 
same in any two individuals ? How many other causes, 
moreoyer, prevent two children, whether at home or at. 
college, won receiving the same education ? 


a 


CHAP. V. 


OF A COLLEGIATE wiih arate” ‘ 


Cumprex that have been brought up in the same 
college, are supposed im have received the same educa ‘ 
tion. _ But at what age do they enter the college Lea At 
seven or eight years. Now at that age they have al-. 
ready charged their memories with ideas, which 
being partly owing to chance, and- partly acquired 
in the parental abode, arise from the state, the 
Pa 
rents, Can we then be surprised that. children. en- 
tering a college with ideas frequently. so different, 
acute, discqver more or less ardour for study, more or. 
less taste for certain ‘branches of science; and that. 
the ideas they have already acquired being pated with 
those they receive in common in the schools, should 
produee in them 4 considerable alteration ? From 
ideas thus altered, and combining again among them- 
selves, must frequently arise unexpected Prat alanis 


Hence 
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Of domestic education. 
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Hence that inequality in minds, and that diversity 

of tastes observed in the pupils of the same college*. 
Is it thesame with domestic education ? _ 


thee . 





‘CHAP. VI. | 


“OF DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

Tats sort of education is doubtless more uniform; 
it is more the samé. Two children are brought up 
under their parents, have the same preceptor, nearly 
the same objects before their eyes ; and read the 
same books. The inequality of age is the only diffe- 
rence that appears to have any influence on their in- 
struction ; would you render that ineffectual ? Sup- 


pose then these two bree to ‘be twins? But have - 


they had the same nurse? What does that signify ? 
Tt signifies a great deal. How can we doubt the in- 
fluence of the disposition of the nurse on the child ? 
‘Atleast they made no doubt of it in Greece, as is evi- 


7 : . my 








3 “® T have elsewhere: observed, that it is to chance, that is to say, 
to what i is not taught by a master, we owe the greatest part of our 
instruction. He whose knowledge should be confined to the 
truths he Iearns from his preceptor, or his <utor, and to the facts 
contained in the small number of books that are réad in the classes, 
would doubtless be the most ignorant child in the world. . 
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Different effect of domestic education on two individuals, 
= wanes = 


dent by the consequence in Haig the Lacedemonian 
nurses were held. 

In fact, says Plutarch, » if the Spartan fiscs hot cry 
even at the breast ; if he be insensible to fear, and al- 
yeady patient under sufferings, he owes it to his hurse, 
In France, where I live, as in Greece, the choice of a 
nurse therefore cannot be matter of indifference, 

But suppose the same nurse to have suckled these 
twins, and to have brought them up with the same 
care. Is itto be imagined, when returned to their pa- 
rents, the father and mother will have precisely the 
same degree of affection for these two children? and 
that the preference imperceptibly’given to one of the 
two, will have no influence on his education? 

' Suppose, moreover, that thefather and mother should 


a 


‘regard them equally, will it be the same with the do- 


mestics? Will not the tutor have a favourite ? and 
‘will the fondness that he shews for one of the two chil- 
dren be long unnoticed by the other ? ~The different 
passions, or patience of the master, and the softness OF 
severity of his lectures, will t ney have no effect on the 
children? In the last place, wil] these two twins enjoy 
the same state of health ? everee 

In the career of the arts and the sciences, suppose 
them both to set off with an equal pace, if the first 
be stopped by some disorder, and suffer the other to 
advance too far before him, his studies will become 
disgusting to him. Ifa child lose the ‘hope of pre- 


eminence, if he be: obliged in a certain sense, to »ac- ; 


knowledge a number of superiors, he becomes thereby 
incapable 


‘aa 
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To excite emulation the principal point in education. 








incapable of a vigorous application : even the fear of 
punishment is then ineffectual. This fear causes a 
child to contract a habit of attention, makes him 
learn to read, and perform all that he is enjoined ; but 
‘it will not inspire him with that ardour for study which 
‘is the only pledge of great acquirements. It is emu- 
lation that produces genius, anda desire of becoming 
illustrious that creates talents. It is from the moment 
when the love of glory fires the breast, and takes pos- 
session of the man, that we are to date the progress of 
his intellectual faculties. I have always thought. that 
the science of education is, perhaps, nothing more 
than a knowledge of the means of exciting emulation, 
which may be lighted up or extinguishied by a single 
word. Acommendation bestowed on the care with 
which achild examines an object, and the exact. des- 
cription he gives of it, has sometimes been sufficient 
to excite in him that sort of attention to which he has 


afterwards owed the superiority of his understanding, 


A collegiate, or domesti¢ education is therefore never 
the same for any two ‘individuals. “i 
_ From the education of childhood we will proceed to 


_ that of youth, Let not this examination be regarded 


as superfluous. ‘This second education is the most 
important: mankind have then other instructors, with 
whom it is proper to be acquainted. | , 

It is in youth, nroreover, that our tastes-and our ta- 
Jents are formed. This second education, the least 
uniform, and the most abandoned to chance, is, at 


+ the 





Of the education of youth. 





the same time, the most proper to confirm the truth of 
my opinion. > — | . 
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OF THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
Ty is at leaving the college and entering the world 
that the education of youth begins. It is less uniform 
than that of childhood, but more dependent on chance, 
and doubtless more important. The youth is then at- 
tacked by a greater number of sensations : all that 
surrounds him strikes him, and strikes him forcibly.“ 
It is at the age when: certain passions spring up, 
that all the objects of nature agitate and impel him the 
most strongly. It is then that he receives the most 
efficacious instruction ; it is then that his tastes and his 
character are determined ; and, lastly, that: being 
more tree, and more himself, the passions excited in 
his heart determine his habits, and frequently all the 
future conduct of his life. ed 
In children the difference of understanding and 
character is not always very obvious. Engaged in the 
same sort of studies, subject to the same discipline, and 
moreover without passions, their exterior is sufficiently 
similar, 


The 
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pitied that by springing up, watf"@he os make 
so much difference in their tastes, is either not yet 
formed, or at least is yetimperceptible. I compare two. 
children to two men sitting on a bank, but with their 


backs to each other. If they rise up and walk in the 


direction they sat, they will insensibly become further 
distant, and soon lose sight of each other, unless by 


again changing their direction, some accident make 
S anging Ne 


them again approach. 
The resemblance of children in schools or colleges 
is the effect of constraint. When they leave the col- 


_ lege the constraint ceases. Then begins, as I have 


already said, the second education of man ; an educa- 
cation the more directed by chance, as youth on en- 
tering the world find themselves in the midst of a 
greater number of objects. Now the more the sur- 
rounding objects are multiplied and diversified, the 
less can the father or the master depend on the 
result of their impression, and the less part the 
one and the other have in the education of a young 
man. — . 
The new and principal instructors of youth are the 
form of government under which they live, and the 
manners that form of government gives toa nation. 
Masters and pupils are all subject to these instruc- 
tors ; these are the principal, but, however, not the 
only instructors of youth ; among’ these I also reckon 
the rank a young man holds in» the world, his wealth 
or indigence, the societies with which he is connect- 
2 ed; 
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_ Influence of chance upon the human character. 

ted* ; and, lastly, his friends, his books, and his mis- 
tresses. Now itis on chance that depend his opulence, 
or poverty, and the choice of his society (10), his 
friends, his books,and his mistresses. It is on chance, 
therefore, that depends the choice of the principal part 
of hisi instructors. It is chance, moreover, that places 
him in this or that position, excites, extinguishes or 
modifies his tastes and passions ; and that has, conse- 
quently, the greatest part in forming his character. 
The character of a manis the immediate effect of his 
passions, and his passions are often the immediate ef- 
fects of his situations. 
‘The most striking characters aresometimies the pro= 
duce of an infinity of little accidents. It is from an 
infinity of threads of hemp that the largest cables are 
formed (11)... There is no change that chance cannot 
produce in the character of aman, But why do these 
changes almost always operate in a manner unperceived: 
by himself ? Because to perceive them, he must have 
a most severe and penetrating eye on himself. Now 
pleasure, idleness, ambition, poverty, &c. equally di- 
vert him from this observation. Every thing turns 
_bim away from himself. A man has,’ moreover, so 
much respect for himself, so much veneration for his 
es a Die ee bs Ma 
* Does a man seek the company of the learned ? Does he 
live habitually with those of superior abilities? He becomes en- 
lightened. It isto a desire I always had to converse with such 


men, said a celebrated author to me one ce ‘that 1 owe my 
feeble talents. 
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Infiuence of chance upon the luman character. 
own conduct, as being the consequence of such saga- 
cious and profound reflection, that he can rarely per- 


mit himself to examine it: pride forbids, and pride is: 


readily obeyed. 

Chance has, therefore, a necessary and considerable 
influence on our education. The events of life are 
frequently the produce ofthe most trifling incidents. 
“T know this assertion disgusts our vanity, “wlich con- 


- stantlyassigns great causes to effects that appear to it 


‘of great consequence. To destroy the illusions of 
pride, T shall prove, by the aid of facts, that it is to the 
most trifling incidents the most illustrious citizens 


have sometimes, owed their talents. Hence I con-. 


clude, that chance acts in a like manner on all man- 
kind, and if its effects on ordinary minds are less re- 
marked, it is merely because minds of this sort are 
themselves Jess remarkable, 


- 
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OF THE CHANCES TO WHICH WE OFTEN OWE 
ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. ~* 


For my first example, I shall cite M. Vaucanson : 
his pious mother had a spiritual director, who lived in 
acell, to which the hall where thé clock was placed 
served asan antichamber. The mother paid frequent 

Visits 
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Vaucanson--Milton, > ’ 
SSS SSS SSS EEE 
visits to this director. Herson waited for her in the 
antichamber: there alone, and having nothing to do, 
he wept with weariness, while his mother wept with re- 
pentance. However, as we commonly weep and weary 
ourselves as little as possible, and as ina state of vaca- 
tion there are no ‘sensations indifferent, young Vaucan- 
son was soon struck with the uniform motion of the 
pendulum, and desirous of discovering its cause. His 
‘curiosity was roused ; he approached the clock case, 
and saw, through the crevices, the wheels that turn 


each other; discovered a part of the mechanism, and — - 


guessed at the rest. He, projected a similar machine, 
which he executed in wood with a knife, and at last 
was ‘able to make a clock more or less perfect. En- 
couraged by this first success his taste for mechanics 
was' determined. His talents displayed themselves, 
and the same genius that enabled him to make a clock 
in wood, showed him the possibility of forming a flut- 
ing automaton. 

A chance of the same sort kindled the genius of 
Milton. Cromwell died, his son succeeded him, and was 
driven out of England. © Milton participated his ill- 
fortune; he lost the place of secretary to the protector, 

was imprisoned, released, and driven into exile. . At 
last he returned, retired to the country, and there, in 
the leisure of +etreat and disgrace, he executed the 
poem which he had projected in his youth, and which 
has placed him in the rank of the greatest of men. 

If Shakspeare had been, like his father, always a 
dealer in wool; if his imprudenee had not obliged him — 


to | 
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Shakspeare---Moliere---Corneille. 





to pathic commerce, ae ae native PY: a he had not 
associated with libertines, and stolen deer from the park 
of anobleman;-had not been pursued for the theft, 


and obliged to take refuge in London; engage ina. . 


company of actors ; and, at last, disgusted with being 
an indifferent _ performer (12), he had not turned au- 
thor; the prudent Shakspeare had never been the 
celbbratetd Shakespeare ; and whatever ability he 
might have acquired in the wool trade, his name 
would never have reflected lustre on England. 

It wasa chance nearly similar that determined the 
taste of Moliere for the stage.. His grandfather loved 
the theatre, and frequently carried him thither. The 
young man lived in dissipation ; the father observing 
it, asked in anger, if his son was to be made an actor. 
Would to God, replied the grandfather, he was as 
good an actor as Montrose. Those words struck 
young Moliere; he took a disgust to his trade, and 
France owesits greatest comic writer to that acciden- 
tal reply. Moliere, a skilful tapestry-maker, had 
never else been cited among the great men of his 
nation. 

Corneille loved; he made verses for his mistress, 
became a poet, composed Melite (13). then Cinna, 
Rodogune, &c. is the honour of his country, and an 
object of emulation for posterity. The discreet Cor- 
neille had remained a lawyer, and composed _ briefs 
that would have been forgotten with the causes he de- 
fended. Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the 


‘death of Cromwell, deer-stealing, the exclamation of 


an 
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-an old man, and the. beauty of a woman, have ee 
five illustrious characters to Europe*. 

I should never have done if I would enumerate all: 
the writers celebrated for their talents, and who owed 
those talents to similar incidents}. Many philoso- 
phers adopt my opition on this particular. M. Bon- 
nett compares with me, genius to a lens, that burns i in 
one point only. Genius, according to us, is but ‘the 
produce of a strong and concentered attention to any 
art or science; but whence does this attention pro- 
ceed? From a lively taste we feel for that art or 
science. Now this taste is not the mere gift of na- 
ture §. Is a man born without ideas? He is*born also 





* It will doubtless be said, that similar incidents would not 
produce similar effects, except on men organised in a certain man= 
ner; I shall answer this objection in the next section. ee eee | 

+ It will not bei improper, however, to add here one more in- e 
stance; Newton, in his younger days, was a student ‘at'Cam- 
bridge, but during the time of the plague retired into the country. _ 

As he was reading under an apple-tree, one of the fruit fell, and_ 
struck him a smart blow on the head. When he observed the 
smallness of the apple he was surprised at the force of the stroke. 
This led him to consider the accelerating motion of falling bodies, 
whence he duduced the principles of gravity, and laid the foun- 
dation of that philosophy which will reflect honour onthe English . 
nation, when, perhaps, the names of Cressy, Agincourt, and 
Blenheim will be utterly forgotten. T. * 


See his Analytical Essay on the Faculaies of the Mind. 


§ If children have seldom the taste we would give them, it is, 
the fault of their instructors, and not that of their organisation. 
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The power of chance exemplified in Bouman: 


without tastes. We-may, therefore regard them as 
acquisitions arising from the situations in which we 
are placed*. Genius then, is the remote produce of 
incidents. or chances nearly similar to those I have 
cited (14). 
-_M. Rousseau is not of this opinion: he is, however, 
“himselfan instance of the power of chance. 
On entering the world fortune placed him in the 
train of an ambassador. A bickering with that minister 
made him quit the political career (15), and follow 
that of the-arts and sciences. His choice lay between 
eloquence and music; equally adapted to’ succeed in 
both those arts, his taste remained for some time unde- 
termined ; a particular series of circumstances made 
him at last prefer eloquence’; a series of another kind 
would have made him a musician. Who knows if the 
favours of a fair singer would not have produced 
that effect (16). No one at least can affirm, that love 
could not havemade an Orpheus of the French Plato. 
But what particular incident made M. Rousseau enter 


the career of eloquence? » I do not know ; that is his. 


secret; all that I can say is, that in this pursuit his first 
_success was sufficient to determine his choice. 


SL LL LN 
*’ The only disposition to science aman has at his birth, is the 
faculty of comparing and combining. In fact, all the operations 
of his mind are necessarily reduced to the observing of the rela- 
tions which objects have to him, and among themselves. In the 
-#fext section I shall examine what this faculty is in man, 
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The academy of Dijon proposed 2 ‘a prize ae lag 
quence. » It was a whimsical subject*; the question 
was, Whether the sciences be more hurtful than useful to 
society? The only striking manner of treating this ques- 
tion was to take part against the sciences. M. Rous- 
seau was sensible of this; and composed on this sub- 
ject an eloquent discourse, that deserved and obtained 
great encomiums}. ‘This success formed the remark- 
able epoch of his life, Hence arose his- glory, his 
misfortunes, and his paradoxes. 7 
Charmed with the beauty of his own discourse, the 
maxims of the orator (17) saan became those of the 
philosopher ; and from that moment, devoted to the 
love of paradoxes, nothing was difficult to him. Was 
it necessary to maintain, in order to defend his opinion, 


eS SS ee 


* He that proposed this prize probably thought, that the only 
way to become equally estimable with any other, vas to. ee 
that any other is as ignorant as himself: 


+ A man who is master of a fine style, and is well versed in 
sophistry, will always shine by taking the paradoxical side of a 
question: He that should attempt to prove that we see the light 
of the sun at mid-day, how justly soever his arguments were ranged 
and how beautiful soever his language, would have but few rea- 
ders. Whereas, he that should assert we see the sun’s light at. 
midnight, and support his assertion in. pleasing language, by 
something like argument, would have many admirers. For the 
human mind, though not convinced, is always pleased to find the 
appearance of argument where it has no right to expect any argu- 
ment at all, T. oe” 


that 
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that the man absolutely brutal; without art, without 
industry, and inferior to every known savage, id 
notwithstanding more virtuous and happy than thé 
polished citizen of London or Amsterdam? he was 
~ ready to maintain it. : : 
The dupe of his own eloquétice, and content with the 
title ofan orator, he renounced that of a philosopher, and 
his errors became the consequence of his first success. 
The least causes have often produced the greatest ef- 
fects. Chagrined at last by contradictions, or perhaps 
too fond of singularity, M. Rousseau quitted Paris 
and his friends: he retired to Montmorenci (18): 
He there composed and published his Emilius; and 
was pursued by envy, ignorance and hypocrisy. 
Esteemed by all Europe for his eloquence, he was per 
secuted in France. They applied to him this pas- 
sage, cruciature ubiest, laudature ubi non est*. Obli ged 
at last to retire to Swisserland, and continually more 
irritated against persecution, he there wrote his famous 
letter addressed to the archbishop of Paris. Thus it 
is that all the ideas of aman, all his glory, and all his 
misfortunes, are frequently formed into aseries by the 
invisible power of a first event.. M. Rousseau, there- 
fore, as well as an infinity of illustrious men, may be 
considered as one of the chefs d’ceuvres of chance. 





~ * This sentence is applicable to almost every philosopher whose 
writings have obtained the public esteem. 
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Let me not be reproached with having stopped to 
consider the causes to which great men have so fre- 
quently owed their talents; my subject obliged me to 
it. I shall not grow tedious by details... I know that 

_the public is fond of great talents, and that the trifling 
causes by which they are produced appears of little 
consequence. I see with pleasure a river roll its waves 
majestically through the plain, but it is with labour 
my imagination mounts to its source, to see it assemble 
the volume of waters necessary to. its course. Objects 
present themselves to us in masses ; it is with weariness 
we attend to their decomposition. I cannot persuade 
myself without difficulty, that the comet which trayer- 
ses with such rapidity our mundane system, and me- 
naces its ruin, is nothing more than a certain composi- 
tion of invisible atoms. \ 

In morals, as in physics, we are struck by the great 
alone: we constaatly assign great causes to great ef 
fects ; we would make the signsin the zodiac announce 
the fall or revolution of empires. Yet how many cru- 
sades have been undertaken or suspended ; how. many 
revolutions accomplished or prevented; how many 
wars kindled or extinguished, by the intrigues of a 
priest, a woman, or.a minister. It is for want of secret 
anecdotes, that we donot every where find the glove 
of the duchess of Marlborough*. _ 2 


* The physicians say, that a great acrimony ia the seminal 
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Method of profiting by the operation of chance. 

Let what 1 here say of empires be applied to indivi- 
duals : it will appear in likemanner, that their exaltation 
or disgrace, their happiness or misery, are the produce 
of a certain series of circumstances, of an infinity of 
chances unforeseen, and apparently insignificant. I 
compare the little incidents that produce the great 
events of our lives, to the hairy fibres of aroot that 
insinuate themselves insensibly into the clefts of a rock, 
and there increase that they may one day spring up. 
~ Chance*, therefore has, and always will have a part 
in our education, and especially in that of men of 
genius ; therefore, would you increase their number in 
a nation, observe the means that are used by chance 
to inspire mankind with adesire of becoming illustrious, 
This observation made, place them expressly and fre- 
quently in the same positions that chance places them 
butseldom: this is the only way to make them nu- 


merous. 
The moral education of mankind 1 is now almost e en- 


matter was the cause of the violent passion of Henry VIII. for 
women Itistherefore to this acrimony England owes the des- 
truction of popery. Historywould wperhaps degrade its dignity, if 
it were always to search out in this manner the secret causes of 


great events : but it would be far more instructive. 
* I must inform the feader, that by the word Gace: I mean 


the unknown concatenation of causes proper to produce such or 
such an effect, and that I never use the word in any other sense, 
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tirely abandoned tochance. ‘To render it perfect, the 
plan must be directed by public utility, and founded on 
‘ simple and invariable principles ; this is the only me- 
thod to diminish the influence it receives from chance, 
and to obviate the contradictions that are found, and 
must necessarily be found, among all the various pre- 
_ cepts of modern education. 





CHAP. IX. 


Ee 


OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE CONTRADIC- 
TIONS IN THE PRECEPTS OF EDUCATION. 


In Europe, and especially in the catholic countries, 
if all the precepts of education are contradictory, it is 
because public instruction is there confided to two 
powers, whose interests are Opposite, and whose pre- 
cepts therefore must be different and contradictory : 


The one is the spiritua power, 
The other is the temporal power. 


The strength and grandeur of the latter depends on 
the strength and grandeur ef the empire it commands. 
The real strength of a ,prince consists in the strength 


of 
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’ Pernicious influence of the clergy in Catholic countries. 
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of the nation; when that ceases to be respected the 
prince ceases to be powerful. He desires, and ought 
to desire, that his subjects be brave, industrious, learn- 
ed,and virtuous. Is it the same with the spiritual power ? 
No ; its interest is not the same. The power of the priest 
depends on the superstition and stupid credulity of the 
people. It is of little significance to him that they be 
learned ; the less they know the more docile they will be 
to his dictates. The interest of the spiritual power is not 
connected with that ofa nation, but with that of a sect. 


Two nations are at war; what is it to the pope - 


which is the master and which the slave, if the con- 
~ queror and conquered are both to be subject to him? 
If the French sink under the power of the Portuguese ; 
if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of the 
Bourbons, the pope sees nothing in it but an increase 
of his authority. What does the sacerdotal power re- 
quire of a nation? A bliud submission, a credulity 
without bounds, a puerile and contagious fear. Whe- 
ther the nation renders itself renowned for its talents 
and patriotic virtues, is what the clergy concern them- 
selves little about. Great talents and great virtues 
are almost unknown in Spain, Portugal, and in all parts 
where the spiritual power is most formidable. 
Ambition, it is true, is common to both powers, but 
the means by which it is gratified are very different. 
To raise itself to the highest point of grandeur, the, 
one must exalt the passions of men, and the other de- 
base them. 
ds If 
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Ambition and artifices of ecclesiastics. 


Ifitbe to alove of the public good, to justice, to 
riches, and glory, that the temporal power owes its 
warriors, its magistrates, its merchants, and men of 
letters yifit be by the commerce of its towns, the va- 
lour of its troops, the equity of ils senate; and the genius © 
of its literati, that the prince renders his nation res~ 
pectable among others, the strong passions directed to 
the general good then serve as the basis of his 
grandeur. 

The ecclesiastical body, on the contrary, found their 
grandeur on the destruction of those very passions. 
The priest is ambitious, but ambition is odious to bin 
$n the laity ; it thwarts his destens. The project of the 
priest is to extinguish every desire in man, tomake him 
disgusted with wealth and power, and by that disgust tor 
appropriate both of them to himself (19). Of this we 
are certain, that the system of religion has been con- 
stantly directed by this plan. 

At the time that christianity was established, what 
did they preach? The community of property. Who 
offered himself as the depository of the goods that were 
to bein common? The priest. Who violated the de- 
posit, and made himself the proprietor? The. priest. 
-When the rumour of the end of the world was spread 
abroad, by whom was it authenticated? The priest, - 
The report was favourable to’ his designs, he hoped, 
that struck with a panic, mankind would be anxious 
Bout one matter only (a matter in reality of impor- 
tance) that of their salvation. Life, they said, is but 

} a pas- 
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a passage: heaven is our inheritance; why then 
should we give ourselves up to earthly pleasures ? If 
: discourses of this kind did not entirely detach the 
Jaity from earthly enjoyments, it at least weaned them 
from the love of their relations, of glory, of the public 
good, and of their country. Heroes then became 
rare ; and soverejgns, struck with the hope of mighty 
possessions in Heaven, consented sometimes to com- 
mit to a priest a part of their terrestrial authority. The 
priest seized it, and to preserve it depreciated true glory 
and true virtue. It wasnolonger permitted to honour 
such characters as Minos, Lycurgus, Codrus, Aristides, 


Timoleon; in a word, the defenders and benefactors ° 


of their country. Other models were proposed, other 
names were inscribed in the calendar; and instead of 
the ancient heroes, were seen the namesof St. Anthony, 
St. Crispin, St. Claire, St. Fiacre, St. Francis (20) ; 
in short, the names of all those solitary wretches, who 
dangerous to society by the example of their stupid 
religion, retired to cloisters and deserts, there to vege~ 
tate and end their useless days. 


By such models the priests hoped to accustom _ 
mankind to regard this life as a short journey. They then 


. hoped that being without desires for terrestrial goods, 
and without friendship for those they should meet on 
their journey, they would become equally indifferent 
to their own happiness and that of their posterity. In 


fact, if life be nothing more than a baiting-place, — 


why should we be so interested in the affairs that con- 
D4 cern. 
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cern it? A traveller does not repair. the walls i an inn 
where he is to pass one night only. 
To secure their grandeur, and satisfy their ambition, 
the spiritual and temporal powers must, therefore, in 


every country, employ very different means, Charged 


in common with the instruction of: the public, they 
must engrave on the hearts and minds of men: precepts 
that are contradictory, and relative to the interest that 
one has in kindling, and the other in extinguishing the, 
passions*. 

That these two powers, howeyer, equally preach pro- 
bity, Lallow. But they do not attach the same mean- 
ing to the word; and modern Rome, under the go- 
vernment of fae pope, has not cer tainly the same idea, 
of virtue that the ancient Romans had under the con- 
sulate of the elder Brutus. » The dawn of reason. 
begins to appear ; men now know that the same words. 
do not every where convey the same ideas. What 
therefore is now required of an author? That he an-, 


. nex clear ideas to the terms he uses. The reign of the 


dark scholastics may disappear ; athe; théalogians will 
not perhaps always impose on the people and govern= 
ments. Ofthis we may rest assured, that they will not 
at least preserve their power by the means they have 
acquired’ it. Circumstances have changed with the 


ee ere 

* To attempt to destroy the passions of men, is to attempt to, 
_ destroy their action. Does the theologian rail at the passions ? 
he is the pendulum that mocks its spring, and the effect that mis-_ 
takes its cause. 
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times: the necessity of the passions is now confessed ; 
itis found, that by their preservation, that of empires 
is secured. Passions are, in effect, strong desires, and 
these desires may be either conformable or contrary 


to the public welfare. If avarice and intolerance be 
hurtful and criminal passions, it is not so with the ° 


desire to render ourselves illustrious by talents and pa-. 
triotic virtues (28). By annihilating the desires, you 
annihilate the mind; every man without passions has 
within him no principle of action, no motive to act. 

You are, O catholic clergy! rich and powerful 
upon the earth, but your power may be destroyed with 
that of thenations you command. By degrading them 
still more, they may be conquered by others, and will 
cease to be under your subjection. Even your own 
interest requires that men should continue to be excited 
by passions and wants ; to stifle them in man you 
must change his nature. . | 

O venerable theologians! O brutes!. O my bre- 
thren ! abandon the ridiculous project; study the human 
_ heart, examine the springs by Wich it is moved, and 
if you have not yet any clear \"ca of morality and po- 
litics (22), forbear to teach them. Pride has led you 
too long astray: remember the ingenious fable of the 
birth of Momus. The moment he saw the day, says a 
great poet, the infant god filled Olympus with his 
cries; the celestial court was stunned : to quiet him, 
each one gave the childa play-thing. Jupiter, who 


had just then created man, gave him to Momus, and — 


ever 
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ever since man has been thé puppet of folly. - Now 
among the puppets of this sort, the most rueful, proud, 
and ridiculous, is a doctor of divinity (23). O theolo- 
gical puppet ! donot persist in destroying the passions, 
they are the vital principles of a state (24), Employ 
yourself in promoting the general good ; endeavour to 
trace out a plan of instruction, whose lear and simple 
principles shall all center in the happiness of the public. 

How far distant are we from such a plan of instruc- 
tion? Parents and masters, with little harmony among 
themselves, are equally ignorant of what children 
ought tobe taught. Their ideas or education are yét 
confused, and‘ thence arises that glaring contradiction 
in all their precepts. 
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EXAMPLES OF CONTRADICTORY PRECEPTS IN- 
CULCATED IN EARLY YOUTH. 


Es, i in order to show more sénsibly the contradiction’ 


in all the precepts of our education, I am obliged to 
_ descend to a more familiar style, the subjéct will plead 
my excuse. It isin the religious seminaries destined 

for 
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for the instruction of young ladies, that these contra-’ 
dictions aré most glaring. Suppose therefore I enter 
a convent: itis eightin the morning, the hour of con- 
ference ; there is held a discourse on modesty; the 
superior of the convent proves, that a boarder should 
never look at a man. The clock strikes nine; the 
dancing-master is in the parlour. Mind your steps, he 
says to his scholar, hold up your head, and always 
look at yourpartner. Now which of these is she to 
believe ? the dancing-master or the mistress of the 
conyent? The scholar does not know ; and therefore 
acquires neither the grace the first would give her, 
nor the reserve that is preached to her by the other. 
“Now whence do these contraditions arise, but from 
the contradictory desires of the parents, who would 
have their daughter at once agreeable and reserved, 
join the prudery of the cloister to the graces of the 
theatre? That is, they would conciliate irreconcila- 
bles*. | | 

The Turkish education is, perhaps, the only one that 
ig consistent with what is required of women in their 
own country (25). 

The principles of education will be variable and in- | 
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_ * A girl is required to be sincere and ingenuous. A husband 
is provided for her; she does not like him; she declares it freely 5: 
it is taken amiss. ‘The parents, therefore, would have her true or 
false, according as it is their interest that she should be the one or 
the other, 
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determinate so long as they do not regard one certain 
point. What point is that? The greatest public 
utility ; that is, the greatest pleasure, and the greatest 
happiness, of the largest number of citizens. 

Do parents lose this point of view? They wander 
here and there in the paths of instruction. Fashion is 
their only guide.. They know that to make their 
daughter a musician they must pay a music-master, 
but they do not know that to give her just ideas 
of virtue they must in like manner pay a master of 
morality. 

When a mother menertek cs: the education of her 
daughter, she tells her in the morning, while putting 
on the rouge, that beauty is nothing; that virtue and 


talents are all*, At that moment company enters to’ 


the mother’s toilet; every one praises the young lady’s 
beauty, but not once a twelvemonth a word is said 
about her talents and virtue +. The only recompence 
moreover that is promised to her application and her 
virtue, is the ornaments of dress, and yet they would 





* Do they persuade a girl that without talents she will never 


get a husband? To-morrow she hears that the most stupid of her 
companions has made an excellent match, because she hada large 
fortune, and that without a fortune no one can be married. ‘ 


+ If they commonly praise nothing but beauty in a daughter, 


it is because beauty is really the most interesting and desirable 
quality in her we visit, and to whom we are neither husband nor 
friend ; and with women the men are always on a visit. 


have 
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have the young girl be indifferent to her beauty. Into 
what confusion must her ideas be thrown by such 
conduct ! 

The education of a youth is not more consistent ; 
the first duty prescribed him is the observance 
of the laws; the second, their violation, when he is 
offended: in case of an insult, he is to fight, under 
pain of being dishonoured.. Do they prove to him, 

that it is by services rendered his country, he will ob- 
tain the consideration of this world, and the felicity 
of the next; what models do they propose for his 
imitation? A monk, a fanatical and slothful dervise, 
whose intolerance has filled empires with trouble and 
~ desolation. 

A father recommends to his son fidelity to his pro- 
mise. A theologian then comes and tells the young 
man, that we are not bound to keep our promise to 
the enemies of God; for which reason Louis XIV. 
revoked the edict of Nantz given by his ancestors ; 
_ that the pope has decided this question, by declaring 
every treaty made between Catholic princes and here- 
tics to be void, and by giving the former the power 
of violating those treaties whenever they have suffi- 
cient strength. 

A preacher proves in the pulpit, that the God of 
the Christians is the God of truth; that it is by their 
hatred to falsehood his worshippers are known (26). 
He descends from the pulpit, and then owns, that it is 


quite prudent to observe certain precautions (27); that 
he 
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he himself in praising the truth, takes great care how he 
speaks, it(28). In fact, the man who should’ write 
the true history of his times, in a Catholic country, 
would set all these worshippers of the God of truth 
against him (29). Insuch a country, a man to guard 
himself from persecution, must either be dumb, a 
fool, or a liar. | 

Suppose a preceptor, by force of application, should. 
inspire bis pupil with candour and humanity ; his spi- 
ritual director enters, and tells him that we may par- 
don mankind their vices, but not their errors; that 
in the latter case indulgence isa crime, and that every 
one who does not think as he does should be burned. 

Such is the ignorance and contradiction of a theo- 
logian, that he declaims against the passions at the 
very moment he would excite emulation in his pupil. 
He then forgets that emulation is a passion, and a very 
strong passion too if we judge by its effects. 

In every part.of education, therefore, there is con- 
tradiction. What is the cause? An ignorance of the 
true principles of this science ; they have nothing but 
confused ideas about it. Mankind: should be en- 
lightened; the priest opposesit. Does the truth dawna 
moment upon them? Its rays are absorbed‘in the 
darkness of scholastics. Error and ‘crime both search 
for obscurity, the one in words (30), the other in the 
night. Let not, however, all the contradictions of 
our education be charged to theology ; there are some | 
also that arise from the vices of government.. How 

bs will 
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Contradictory precepts inculeated in youth. 
will you persuade a youth to be faithful to society, and 
to keep the secret of another, when even in Eng- 
land, the government, under a most frivolous pretext, 
opens the letters of private persons and betrays the 
public confidence? How can you flatter yourself with 
an expectation of inspiring him with a horror of 
spies and informers, when he sees them honoured, re- 
warded, and pensioned. 

When a young man comes from the college, and 
mixes with the world, he is expected to render himself 
agreeable and.constantly preserve his chastity! At the 
period that the passion of love is most sensibly felt, 

“must a young man be indifferent. to women, and live 
in the midst.of them without desire *? Can parental 
stupidity imagine that when government builds a 
theatre for operas, and custom sets it open to young 
men, that, fond of their virginity, they will always 
behold -with an eye of indifference, a spectacle in which 
the endearments, the transports, and magical power of 





* Tf they would really. damp the desires of love in a young 
nan, what should they do? Institute violent exercises, and in- 
Spire youth with a taste for them. Exercise is in this case the 
most efficacious lecture. ‘The more we perspire, the more of the 
animal spirits we exhaust, the less vigour remains for loye. The 
coldness and indifference of the savages of Canada, proceeds from 
the fatigue and inanition ‘produced hy their long and wearisome 
huntngs. 
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love, are painted in the:-most brilliant colours, and ens 
ter their minds by all the organs of the senses wee: 
[should never have done if’ 1 would make a cata- 
logue of all the contradictions in the European edu- 
cation, and especially in. that of the Papists. In the 
thick fog of errors, how shall we discover the path of 
virtue? The Catholic, therefore, frequently wanders 
from it. So that without fixed principles im this mat 
ter, it is to his situation, to books, to friends, and to 
the mistresses that chance has given him, that he 
owes his virtues or vices. But is there any method of - 
rendering the education of men more independent of 
chance? andif there be, how is it to be attained? 
Peach nothing but the truth. Error is continually at 
variance with itself the truth never. 
Do not abandon the education of the people to two 
powers, who having two opposite interests, constantly 
teach two contradictory moralities (31). 
By what fatality, it will be said, have almost all 
nations confided to the priesthood the moral instruc- 





* Let it not be imagined, from what is here said, that I am 
for destroying the opera, or the drama. I only mean to con- 
demn the contradiction in our customs and precepts. I am nei- 
ther an enemy to the theatre, nor in this matter of the opinion of 
M. Rousseau. The theatres are incontestibly pleasing. Now 
there is no pleasure that in the hands of a wise government, may 
not, by being made the recompence of virtue, become its pro~ 
ductive principle. 
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Necessity for a reform of the Popish religion. 

# EES 
tion of their youth ! ! What is the moral of Papists? 
A medly of superstitions. However there is nothing 
which the sacerdotal power cannot execute by the aidof 

superstition. For by that it robs the magistrates of their 

- authority, and kings of their legitimate power: it is 

by that it subdues the people, and acquires a power 
over them which is frequently superior to the laws ; 
and finally, by that it corrupts the very principles of 

-morality. What remedy is there for this evil? There 

~ is but one. This science must be entirely reformed. 

Anew spirit must preside over the formation of its 
new principles, and every part of it must be directed 

to the public welfare. 

It is time that under the title of the holy ministers 
of morality, the magistrates should found it on prin- 
ciples that are simple, clear, and consistent with the 
general prosperity, and of which all the inhabitants 
may form ideas equally just and precise. But will the 
simplicity and uniformity of these principles agree 
with the different passions of men? 

Their desires may be different, but their manner of 
regarding objects is essentially the same. They see 
welkand do ill. Every one being born with a just 
discernment discovers the truth, when it is presented 
to him in a clear light. With regard to youth, they 
have more avidity for it, as they are less accustomed 
to break it, and have less interest to see objects differ- 
ent from what they really are. The minds of young 
people cannot be drawn from the truth without force. 
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To produce this effect, all-the patience and all the 


art of modern education are required ; and even then 


they see by fits the light of natural reason, and the 
falsity of those opinions with which their memories 
are charged. Why then do they not efface those, 
and substitute in their place new ideas? Such a 
change of ideas requires time and pains, and is too 
difficult a task for the greatest part of mankind, who 
frequently descend to the grave before they have ac- 
quired clear and precise ideas of virtue. 

When will they have just ideas? When the religi- 
ous system shall coincide with the national prosperity : 
when religions, the habitual instruments of sacerdotal 
ambition, shall become the felicity of the public. Is 
it possible to conceive such areligion ?' The exami- 
nation of this question deserves the attention of the 
sagacious part of mankind. I shall therefore, by the 
way, take a view of the false religions. ear 





CHAP. XI.) cog cte 


OF FALSE RELIGIONS. 


“ Every religion,” says. Helbest “founded on the 
fear of an invisible power, is a tale, that, avowed. 
« by a nation, bears the name of religion, and disa- 

* vowed 








All Yeliaiias uae be considered political institutions. 
AG sorties by the same nation, bears the name of super- 
“ stition.” The nine incarnations of. Vistnou are 
religion in the Indies, and tales at Nuremberg.’ 

I shall not make use of the authority of this defini- 
tion to deny the truth of religion. If [ believe my 
nurse and my tutor, every other religion is false, mine 
alone is the true*. But is it acknowledged for such 
by the universe? No: the earth still groans with the 
multitude of temples consecrated to error. There is 
no one that is not the religion of some country. 

The histories of Numa, ‘Zoroaster, Mahomet, and 
so many other founders of modern worship, teach us 
that all religions may be considered as political institu- 
tions, which have a great influence on the happiness 
of nations. I therefore suppose, as the human mind 

geil produces, from time to time, new religions, that 

it is a matter of importance, in order to render them 

. ‘the least detrimental possible, to point out the plan 
that should be followed in their formation. 

All religions are false, except the Christian: but I 
do not confound that with Popery. 








~* Perhaps this assertion will appear absurd. This absurdity, 
however, iscommon to all men, The ridicule in me, as inthem, 
isthe effect of pride. If each one thinks his religion the best, it is 
because each one says to himself: They who do not think as I doy 


are = I therefore express myself in the same manner as 
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POPERY Is OF HUMAN INSTITUTION. 


Porery in the eyes of a man of sense is nothing 
more than mere idolatry (32). The Romish church 
without doubt regarded it as no other than a human 
institution, when, it made of that religion a scanda- 
lous use, an instrument of its avarice ae ambition, 
that served to promote the criminal projects of the 
popes, and sanction their avidity and pride. But 
these imputations, say the papists, are calumnies. 

To prove them to be true, I ask if it be probable 
that the heads of the monastic orders regarded their 
religion as divine, when to enrich themselves and 
their conyents, they forbade the monks to inter any 
one in holy ground who died without making them 
a bequest. If they were themselves the dupes of a 
doctrine publicly professed, when they made themselves 
proprietors (33) of goods, that in quality of stewards 
for the poor, they ought to have divided among them? 
If the popes ouene they really practised justice and 
humility, when they declared themselves the di 
butors of the kingdoms of America, over whi 
had no sort of right? When by a line of der 
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tion, they divided that part of the world (34) be- 

tween the Spaniards and Portuguese? Lastly, when 

they pretended to reign over princes, direct them in 

temporal matters, and be the arbitrary disposers of 

their crowns? O papists! examine what has been the : 
conduct of your church in all ages. Has it sought to 
entertain a Roman garrison in every kingdom, and to 
attach a great number of men to its interest ? (it is the 
practice of every ambitious sect.) It has instituted a 
great number of religious orders ; erected and peopled 

a great number of monasteries; and lastly has had the 
artifice to quarter this ecclesiastical militia in the coun- 
tries where it was established. 

- The same motive that made it desire the multipli- 
cation of the secular clergy, has multiplied the sacra- 
ments: and the people, in order td receive them, were 
obliged to augment the number of their priests. They 
soon equalled that of the grass-hoppers of Egypt. 
Like them they devoured the harvests ; these priests, 
secular and regular, being maintained at the expence 
of the catholic nations. To bind these priests’ more 
closely to its interest, and to enjoy their affection with- 
out arival, the church obliged them to live a life of — 
celibacy, without wives and without children; but 
otherwise in a state of ease and*luxury, that made 
their condition continually more pleasing to them. 
Thats not all; the Romish church, still farther to 
increase its riches and power, Seleevoured, in the 

25 name 
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name of St. Peter, or some other, to raise contribu- 


tions in every kingdom. By this method, it in effect - 


opened a bank between earth and heaven, and under 
the name of indulgences, received ready money _ 
bills drawn on heaven and payable to order. 

‘Now, as we have seen in every age the sacerdotal cha- 
yacter sacrifice virtue to the lust of wealth and power: 
when we read the history of the popes, and see their 
policy, their ambition, their manners, ina word’ their 
whole conduct, and find it so different from that 
prescribed by the gospel, how can we imagine that 
the chiefs of this religion have had any other design 
than to get possession of all the power and wealth 
of the earth (35)? A 

After examining the manners and conduct of the 

-monks, the clergy, and pontifls, a protestant may, I 
think, show, for the justification of his belief, and the 
advantage of nations, that Popery was never any thing 
more than ahuman institution. But why have religions 


been hitherto merely local? Is it not possible to con- 


ceive one that may become universal ? 
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CHAP. XITI. 





OF AN UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


A, universal religion cannot be founded except on 
principles that are eternal and invariable, that are 
drawn from the nature of men and things, and that, 
like the propositions of geometry, are capable of the 
most rigorous demonstration. Are there such prineiples, 
and can they be equally adapted to all nations? Yes, 
doubtless: or if they vary, it will be only in some of 
their applications to those different countries wae’ 
chance has placed the different nations. 

But among theprinciples or laws proper for all so- 
cieties, which is the first and most sacred? That 
which secures to every one his property, his life, and 
his liberty. 

When a man is an uncertain proprietor of his land, 
he will not till his field, he will not cultivate his  or- 
chard: the nation soon becomes ravaged and deso- 
lated by famine. Is a man the uncertain proprietor 
of his life and liberty? He that is in continual fear, 
is without spirit and without industry : solely concerned 
for his personal preservation, and wrapt up in himself, 
he does not regard what passes without him: he does 
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not study the science of maa, nor remark his desires 
and his passions. It is, however, from this prelimi- 
nary knowledge that the laws most conformable to the 
public prosperity are to be deduced. . 

By what fatality have laws so necessary to society, 
remained unknown, even to the present day? Why 
has not heaven hitherto revealed them? Heaven, I 
answer, requires that man by his reason should co-ope~ 
rate in his own happiness, and that of the numerous 
societies of the earth (36); and that the master-piece. 
of an excellent legislation should be, like that of other 
sciences, the product of genius and experience. 

God has said to man, I have created thee, | have 
given thee sensations, memory, and consequently rea- 
son. It is my will that thy reason, sharpened at first 
by want, and afterwards enlightened by experience, 
shall provide thee sustenance, teach thee to cultivate 
the land, to improve the instruments of labour, of 
agriculture, in a word, of all the sciences of the first 
necessity. Itis also my will, that by cultivating this 
same reason, thou mayst come to a knowledge of my 
moral will, that is, of thy duties toward society, of | 
the means of maintaining order, and lastly of the 
knowledge of the best legislation possible. 

This isthe only natural religion to which I would 
have mankind elevate their minds, that only which 
can become universal, that which is alone worthy of 
God, which is marked with his seal, and that of the 
truth. All others must bear the i impression of man, 
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of fraud and falsehood*. The will of God, just and’ 
good, is that the children of the earth should be 
lappy, and enjoy every pleasure compatible witi the’ 
public welfare. 

‘Such is the true worship, that which philosophy 
should reveal to.the world. No other saints would 

. belong to sucha religion than the benefactors of huma- 
nity; such as Lycurgus, Solon, Sidney, the inventors 

- of some useful art, some pleasure: that is new, but 
conformable to the general interest: none would be 
rejected as reprobate, but the enemies of society, and 
the gloomy adversaries of pleasure. 

Will the priests + one day become the apostles of 
such a religion? Their interest forbids it. The clouds 


that hover over the principles of morality and legisla- 
tion (which essentially are the same science) have been 


brought thither by their policy. It is on the ruins of 
the greatest part of religions that sound morality must 
be founded. Would to God that the priests, suscep- 
tible of a noble ambition, had sought in the consti- 
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* This is evidently to be understood of ‘mere natural religion, 
and has nothing to do with that which is revealed ; for the ques- 
tion here isnot, whether the revealed religion be true or false 5 
but how a natural religion, ‘that would -be universally useful, 
might be established. T. 


+ Theauthor means the Romish priests, to whom it is plain he 
every whererefers. T. 
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. Glorious distinction which priests might attain. _ 


tuent principles of man, the invariable laws by which 


nature and heaven directs that the happiness of socie- 


ties be established! _ Would to God that the religious 
system may become the palladium of public felicity ! 
It is to the priests that these cares should be con- 
fided. They. would then enjoy a grandeur and glory 
founded on public gratitude. They might then say 
to themselves each day of their lives, it is by us that 
mankind are happy. Such a grandeur, such a lasting 
happiness appeared to them mean and despicable, 
You might, O ministers of the altar! become ° the 
idols of intelligent and virtuous men! you have chosen 
rather to command bigots and slaves; you have 


rendered yourselves odious to good citizens, by become. 


ing the plague of nations, the instruments of their un- 
happiness, and the destroyers of true morality. 
‘Morality founded on true principles is the only true 


natural religion. However, if there should be men | 


whose insatiate credulity (37) cannot be satisfied with- 
out a mysterious religion; let the friends ef the mar- 


vellous search out among the religions of that sort, one* 


whose establishment will be least detrimental to society. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE CONDITIONS, WITHOUT WHICH A RELIGION 
1S DESTRUCTIVE TO NATIONAL FELICITY. 
1 P ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
A intolerant religion, and one whose worship re- 
quires a great expence, is undoubtedly a prejudicial 
religion.. Its intolerance must, in process of time, 
depopulate the nation, and the sumptuous worship ex- 
haust its wealth(33). There are Roman Catholic 
countries es they reckon near fifteen thousand con- 
vents, twelve thousand priories, fifteen thousand cha- 
pels, thirteen hundred abbeys, ninety thousand priests 
‘employed in serving forty-five thousand parishes, and 
besides all these an infinite number of abbés, teachers, 
and ecclesiastics of every kind, amounting in the 
whole, to at least three hundred thousand men, whose 
cost* would maintain a formidable army and marine, 
\ 

-* In every country containing 300,000 monks, curates, priests, 
canons, bishops, &c. they must cost,the state, in lodging, cloath- 
ing, feeding, &c. one with another, half-a-crown per day. Now, 
to support this, what prodigious sums must the priesthood raise 
on the nation, in rents, tenths, pensions, imposts for masses, re- 
pairs of churches and chapels, parochial and conventual treasu- 
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A religion thus expensive to a state (39) cannot long 
be the religion of an enlightened and well governed 





ries, seats in churches, offerings, marriages, baptisms, burials, 
charities, dispensations, missions, &c. 

_ The tenths alone that the clergy draw from the cultivated lands 
of a country, are nearly equal to what is received by all its pro- 
prietors. In France the arpent* of cultivated land, let at five 
_ Shillings and six-pence, or six shillings, yields about twenty or 
twenty-two minots of corn of three bushels each. The priest for his 
tenth takes two; the price of these two minots, or six bushels, may 
be, one year with another, eight or nine shillings. The priest 
moreover takes as much straw as may amount to five shillings ; 
besides his tenth of oats and their straw amounting to twenty pence 
or two shillfhgs: total fifteen shillings that the priest takes in the 
three years for the same land, that yields the proprietor inthe same 
time sixteen or eighteen shillings, out of which he is to pay the 
tenth, support his farm, make good the deficiencies of unlet Jand, 
and loss by farmers, &c, 

From this calculation it is easyto judge of the. immense riches 
of the clergy ; suppose we reduce the number to 200,000 ? Their 
maintenance will then. amount to 25,0001. sterling per day, and 
consequently to nine millions one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds per annum. Now whata fleet and army might be 
maintained withthis sum? .A wise government, therefore, cannot 
be desirous of supporting a religion that is so expensiveand bur- 
_ thensome tothe subject. In Austria, Spain, and Bavaria, and 
perhaps, even in France, the priests, (deduction being made for 
interest paid to annuitants) are richer than the sovereign. 


* The arpent contains one hundred perches square, of eighteen 
feet each, 


nation 
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nation (40). The people that submit to it will labour 
only to maintain the ease and luxury of the priesthood; 
each of its inhabitants will be nothing more than a 
slave to the sacerdotal power. 


In order to be good, therefore, a religion should be 





3 


What remedy is there for this abuse ? There is but one ; and 


that is to diminish the number of the priests. But there are reli- 


gions (and the Roman Catholic is of this sort) whose worship re- 


quires a.great number. In this case the worship should be changed, 
or atleast the number of the sacraments diminished. The fewer 
priests there are, the fewer funds will be necessary for their main- 
tenance. But these funds are sacred. Why? Is it because they 
are in part usurped from the poor? The clergy are only the de- 
positaries. Therefore no taxes should be levied on these funds, 
but such as are'absolutely necessary for government, I would ob- 
serve further, thatthe temporal power being expressly appointed to 
watch over the temporal happiness of the people, it has aright tothe 
administration of such legacies,as are left to the poor, and to take 
into its own hands the management of all the funds of which the 
monks have defrauded them. But what use shall be made of 
them? Apply them to the actual support of the wretched ; 
‘either by charities or diminution of taxes, or by the purchase of 
small possessions, which distributed among those whom poverty 
has deprived.of their property, will, by making them. ‘Proprieiass 
render them citizens *. . 


* These long notes will not perhaps, afford much entertainment to 
an Englishman. They should however afford him a sensible plea- 
sure, when he reflects how much happier the inhabitants of this 
country now are, than their ancestors were a very few centuries 
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tolerant and. little expensive (41). Its clergy should 
have no authority over the people. A dread of the 
priest debases the mind and the soul: makes the one 

brutish and the other servile, Must the ministers of 
the altar be always armed with the sword? Can the 
_ barbarities committed by their intolerance ever be 
forgotten ? The earth is yet drenched with the blood 
t has spilt! Civil toleration alone is not sufficient to 
secure the peace of nations: the ecclesiastic must con- 
cur in the same intendion. Every dogma is the seed 
of discord and injustice that is sown among mens 
' Which is the truly tolerant religion? That which like 
the pagan has no dogma, or which may be reduced, 
like that of the philosophers, to a sound and elevated 
niorality ; which will, doubtless. be one day the reli- 
gion of the universe. 
It is requisite, moreover, that a religion be gentle 





ary 


-and humane :' 
That. its ceremonies contain nothing gloomy of 
severe; 
That it constantly present spectacles that are ~pom- 
bh, oie festivals that are pleasing (42): 
‘ That its worship excite the passions, but such pas- 
‘sions only as tend to the public utility ; the religion 
that stifles them produces Talapoins, Bonzes, and 
Bramins ; but never heroes, illustrious men, and noble 
citizens. 
The religion that is joyful, supposes a noble con- 
‘ ’ fidence. 
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fidence in the goodness of the Supreme Being. Why 
would you have him resemble an Eastern tyrant? Why 
make him punish slight faults with eternal torment? 
Why thus put the name of the Divinity at the bottom 
of the portrait of the devil? Why oppress. the soul 


with a load of fear, break its springs, and transform: 


the worshipper of Jesus, into a vile pusillanimous 
slave? It is the malignant who paint a nae God. 
What is their devotion? A veil for their crimes. 

A religion departs from its political purpose, when 
the man who is just, humane toward his. brethren, and 
distinguished for his talents and his virtues, is not as- 
sured of the favour of heaven: when a momentary de- 
sire,a burst of passion, or omission of a mass, can de- 

prive him of it for ever. 

Let not the rewards of heaven be made the price of 
irifling religious operations, which convey a diminutive 
idea of the Eternal, and false conceptions of virtue ; 
its rewards should never be assigned to fasting, ‘hair- 
cloth, a blind submission, and self-castigation. . 

The man who places these operations among the 
virtues, might as well include in the number leaping, 
dancing, and tumbling on the rope. What is it to 
the public whether a young fellow flog hiimgele or take_ 

a perilous leap? 

As the fever was formerly deified, why not deify the 
public good?) Why has not this divinity: his worship, 
his temple, and his priests; (43) and lastly, why make 

cd a yir- 





Humility not to be considered a national virtue, 





a virtue of self-denial? Humanity is in man the only 
virtue truly sublime : it is the principal, and perhaps 
the only one with which religion ought to inspire man- 
kind, as it includes almost all others. i 
Let humility be held in veneration by aconyent: it 
favours the meanness and idleness of a monastic life 
(44). But ought this humility to be the virtue of a 
people? No: Anoble pride has ever been that of a re- 
nowned nation. It was the spirit of contempt, with 
which the Greeks and Romans regarded the slavish 
nations ; it was a just and lofty opinion of their own 
courage and force, that, concurring with their laws, 
enabled them to subdue the universe*. Pride, it will be 
said, attaches a man to the earth: so much the better 5 
pride is therefore useful. Let religion, far from oppo- 





* That theRomans owed much of their exaltation to this spirit 
is very certain, but it is not so certain that they made a right use of 
it, or at least did not carry it to an excess; for as Lord Bolingbroke 
observes, inhis Letters on the Study of History, when speaking of 
the Roman nation, during the career of their conquests, when 
they had not yet learned the lesson of moderation : ‘ An insatia- 
“ ble thirst of military fame, an unconfined ambition of extending 
“their empire, an extravagant confidence intheir own knowledge 
_ “and force, an insolent contempt of their enemies, and an impetu- 
“ous, overbearing spirit, with which they pursued all their enter- 
** prizes, composed at that time the distinguishing character of a 
«* Roman ; and their sages had not then learned, that virtues in 
«excess degenerate into’vices.’ T. by 
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sing, encrease in man an attachment to things terres- 
trial ; let every citizen be employed in promoting the 
prosperity, the glory and power of his country; and 
let religion. be the panegyrist of every action that pro- 
motes the welfare of the majority, sanctify all use- 
ful establishments, and never destroy them. May 
ihe interest of the spiritual and temporal powers be 
for ever one and the same; may these two powers be 
reunited, as at Rome, in the hands of the magis- 
trates(45): may the voice of heaven be henceforth 
that of the public good: and may the oracles of God 
confirm every law that is advantageous to the people! 








CHAP. XV. 


onic semcentaeendl 


Sy 


AMONG THE FALSE RELIGIONS, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
LEAST DETRIMENTAL TO THE HAPPINESS OF sO- 
CIETY? . 


. 


Te first I shall mention is that of the Pagans : but 
at the time of its institution, this pretended religign’ 
was nothing more than the allegorical system of nature. 
Saturn was Time, Ceres, Matter; and Jupiter the ge- 
nerating Spirit (46). All the fables of mythology were 
mere emblems of certain principles of nature, When 
we consider it as a religious system, was it so absurd to 
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adore, under various names, the “different attributes ‘of 


the Divinity *? f . « 
In the temples of Minerva, a Venus, vee Apollo, 
and. Fortune, whom did-they adore? . Jupiter, by 
turns considered as wise, beautiful, powerful, ealighs 
tening and fertilising the universe. Is it more rations 
to erect, under the names of St. Eustache, St. Mar- 
tin, or St. Roch, temples to the Supreme Being? But 
the Pagans knelt before statues of wood or stone. 


The Catholics do the same; and if we may judge by. 


external appearances, they frequently express more 
veneration for their saints than forthe Eternal. ~~ 
I am willing to allow moreover that the Pagan reli- 
gion was the most absurd. Iti is wrong for a ‘Télivion 
to be absurd: its absurdity may have mischievous con- 
sequences. This fault,. however, is not of the first 
magnitude ; and if its principles be not entirely oppo- 
site to the public good, if its maxims may be made 
agreeable to the laws, and the general utility, it is even 
the least detrimental of all others. Such was the Pas 


gan religion. It never ‘opposed the projects: of a pa-- 


triotie legislature. It was without dogmas, and con- 
sequently humane and tolerant. There could be no 
dispute, no war among its sectaries that the slightest 
attention of the magistrates would not prevent. Its 


————— ee —————————— 


-* We are astonished at the absurdity of the Pagan religion * 
posterity will one day be far more astonished at the religion of 
the Papists. 


worship 
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worship moreover: did not ‘require a great number of 
priests, and therefore. was not necessarily a charge to 
the state. 

Their Lares or domestic gods, sufficed for the daily 
worship of individuals. Some temples erected i in large 
cities, some colleges of priests, some pompous festi- 
vals, were sufficient for their rational devotion. These 
festivals, in the vacation from rural labours, g gave the 
inhabitants an opportunity to visit the cities, and be- 
came thereby a season of pleasure. Though these 
feasts were magnificent, they were rare, and conse- 
quently but little expensive. ‘The Pagan religion had 
not therefore any of the inconyeniencies of Poper y: 

This religion of the senses was moreover the most 
I> for mankind, the er adapted to produce those 

strong impressions that it is necessary for the legisla- 
‘ ture sometimes to excite in the people. The imagina- 
tion being thereby continually kept in action, nature 
was held in entire subjection to the empire of Poesy, 


which enlivened and invigorated every part of the, 


universe. The summits of the mountains, the wide ex- 


tended plains, the impenetrable forests, the sources, | 


of the rivers, and the depths of the seas, were peopled 
by the Oreades, the Fauns, the Nape, the Hamadry- 


ades, the Tritons, and Nereides. The gods and god- » 


desses lived in society with mor tals, took a part in their 
feasts, their wars, and their amours ; Neptune supped 
with the king of Ethiopia. The Nymphs and Heroes 


sat down among the Gods. Latona had her altars. 
r2 The 
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The deified Hercules espoused Hebe. These celebrated -. 


heroes inhabited the fields and the groves of Elysium. 
Those fields, since adorned by the ardent imagination 
of the prophet, who transported thither the Houris, 
were the abode of various and illustrious men of every 
sort. It was there that Achilles, Patroclus, Ajax, 
Agamemnon, ‘and all those heroes that fought under 
the walls of Troy, were still employed in military ex- 
ercises; it was there that Pindar and Homer still cele- 
brated the Olympic games, and the exploits of the 
Greeks. 

The sort of exercise and song that had been the oc- 
cupation of the heroes and poets on the earth; in a 
word, all the tastes they had contracted, accompanied 
them in the infernal regions. Their death was properly 
no other than a prolongation of their life. 

According to this religion, what must have been the 
most earnest desire, the most cogent interest of the 
Pagans? That of serving their country by their talents, 
their courage, their integrity, their generosity, by all 
their virtues. It became a matter of importance to 
render themselves dear to those, with whom they were 
to continue their existence after death. Far from ex- 


tinguishing that enthusiasm which a wise legislation. 


_ inspires for virtue and talents, it was by this ‘religion 
more strongly excited. The ancient legislators con- 
vinced of the utility of the passions, had no desire 
to stifle them. What sort of men would you look for 
among a people without desires? Merchants, captains, 


4 soldiers, 
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soldiers, men of letters, able ministers? No; none but 
monks. Z 

A people without industry, courage, riches, and 
science, are born the slaves of any neighbour that has 
boldness enough to put on their fetters. Men must 
have passions, and the Pagan religion did not extin- 
guish in them the sacred and animating fire. Perhaps 
the Scandinavian, a little different from the Greek and 
Roman, led mankind to virtue by a more effieacious 
method. Reputation was the god of this people. It was 
the only divinity from whom the inhabitants expected 
their reward. Every one aspired to be the child of 
Reputation. Every one honoured the bards, as the — 
distributors of glory, and the priests of the temple of 
renown*. ‘The silence of the bards was dreadful to 
warriors, and even to princes. Contempt was the lot 
of every one that was not the child of Reputation. 
Flattery was then unknown to the poets. The severe, 
and incorruptible inhabitants of a free country, they 
had not then debased themselves by servile eulogies.. 
No one among them even dared to celebrate a name. 
that the public esteem had not already consecrated. _ 
To obtain this esteem, a man must have rendered some.” . 






* The advantage of thisreligion over some others is inestimable ; 
as it rewards those talents and actions only that are useful to our 
country ; and the heaven of other religions, is the reward of fasting, 
solitude, castigation, and other stupid virtues that are useless to 
society. — 
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service to his country. The religious and powerful de- 
sire of immortal fame, therefore, excited men to render 
themselves illustrious by their talents, and their virtues. 
What advantage must not such a religion, that was at 
the same time more pure than the Pagan, procure to. 
a nation! — 

But is a religion of this sort to be established in a 
society already formed? The attachment of a people 
to the prevailing worship is well known, and their hor- 
ror against anew religion. What method can be'taken 
to sage the received opinions? . 

The fhethod is perhaps more easy than may be 
imagined. If in a nation reason be tolerated, it will 
substitute the religion of Renown in preference to all 


others. Butif it should substitute mere Deism, what _ 


advantage will it not give to humanity *! But will the 
worship rendered to the Divinity, remain a long time 
pure? The people are groveling ; superstition is their _ 
religion. ‘The temples elevated at first to the Eternal, 
will soon be consecrated to his several perfections ; ig- 
_, Horace will make of them as many gods. Be it so: 

and so far let the magistrate permit ther to go: but 
“arrived there, let the same magistrate, attentive to di- 
rect the progress of ignorance, and more especially of 
superstition, keep it always in view ; let him observe 





: -* That is, how much better is it that man should be mache 


Deists than Papists : not know Christianity, than make it subser- 
vient to wicked and contemptible purposes! T. 


what 


? 
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The characters of priest and magistrate ought " be uuited.’ 
what form it assumes, and oppose the establishment of 
every dogma, every. principle inconsistent with sound 

~ morality, that is to say, with the public utility. 

, Every man is jealous of his fame. If the magis- 
trate, as at Rome, unites in his person the double office 
of senator and minister of the altar (47); the priest in 
‘him should be constantly subordinate to the senator, 
and religion constantly subordinate to, the public hap- 
pindssz tPA ap eg a. 

- The abbé de St. Pierre has said, the priest cannot 
be really useful but in quality of an officer of morality. 
Now, who can better ‘fill that noble function than the 
magistrate 2? Who better than he can show the mo- 
tives of general interest, on which are founded parti- 
ticular laws, and the indissolubility of the bond that 
unites the happiness of individuals with that of the 
~ public. — 
. ~ What influence would not moral instruction, given 
by a senate, haye on the minds of the people t With 
what respect would not the latter receive the decisions 
of the former? It is from the legislative body alone 
that we can expect a beneficent religion, one more- 
over that is tolerant and not expensive, and that offers 
no ideas of the Divinity but. what are grand and so- 
lemn: that excites the soul to a love of talents and 
virtue; and lastly, that has not, like the legislature, 
any other object than the felicity of the people. Let 
sagacious magistrates be clothed with temporal and 
spiritual power, and all contradiction between religious 
F 4 and 
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Causes of the confused ideas which men have of mortality. 
and patriotic precepts will disappear: all the people 
will adopt. the same principles of morality, and will 
form the same idea of a science in which it is so impor- 
tant for all of them to be equally instructed. 


Perhaps many ages will elapse before the alterations 
that are requisite for human happiness can be made in 
the false religions. What has happened to the pre- 
sent hour? That men have nothing but confused ideas 
of morality: ideas that they owe to their different si- 
tuations, and to chance, which never gives to two 
men precisely the same series of circumstances, nor 


ever permits them to. receive the same instructions, 


and acquire the same ideas. Hence I conclude, that 
the inequality actually perceived in the understandings 
of different men, cannot be considered as a proof of 
their unequal aptitude to acquire it. 


NOTES. 
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1. (page 4.)' Tue science of man is the science of philosophers ; 
to whom the politicians think themselves, in this respect, far su- 
perior. They in fact know more of the cabals of a cabinet, and 
in consequence conceive the highest opinion of their own abilities. 
If they are curious to know their merit, let them write on man, 
and publish their thoughts: the esteem they will be held in by 
the public will teach them what esteem they ought to have for 
themselves. ; ; aio 

2. (ibid.) The minister knows the details of business better than 
the philosopher. His information in this line is more extensive : 
but the latter has more leisure to study the heart of man, and 
knows it better than the minister. They are both, by their diffe- 
rent species of study, destined to elucidate each other. The mi- 
nister who would promote the public good, should be the friend 
and protector of letters, Before it was forbidden at Paris to print 
any thing but Catechisms and Almanacs, it was to the numerous 
pamphlets of intelligent men, that France, they say, owed the ad- 
vantage of exporting corn, which was demonstrated by men of 
science. ‘The minister, who was then at the “head of the finances, 
availed himself of their information. 

3. (p. 3.) To whatever degree of perfection education may be 
carried, let it not be imagined, however, that all who are able to 
receive it may be made men of genius. By the aid of instruction 
an emulation may be excited among the people, they may be ha- 
bituated te attention, have their hearts opened to humanity, and 
their minds to truth; in a word, all the people may be made, if 
not men of genius, at least men of understanding and sensibility. 
But, as Ishall prove in the course of this work, this is all the im- 
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proved science of education can perform, and it is enough. A 
nation composed in general of such sort of men would without 
dispute, the first in the universe. 

4, (p. 6.) At Vienna, Paris, Lisbon, ja in all the etl 
countries, the sale of operas, dramas, romances, and even some 
good books of geometry and medicine is permitted ; but of every” 
other sort, the works of superior merit, and that is regarded as 
such by the rest of Europe, is prohibited. Such are those of Vol- 
taire, Marmontel, Rousseau, Montesquieu, &c. In France, the 
approbation of the censor, is almost always a certifieate of the stu- 
pidity of an author. It announces a book without enemies, which 
at first will be received with approbation, because no one troubles 
himself about it, because it does not excite envy, nor wound any 
one’s pride ; and contains nothing but what all the world knows. 
The general eulogy of the moment of publication, almost. always 
excludes that of futurity. gi 52 

5. (p.. 7.) The scholastic, says the. Essie proverb, is amere 
ass, that having neither the meekness of a Christian, nor the reason 
of a philosopher, nor the affability of a courtier, is aes more 
than an object of ridicule. » 

6. (ibid.) What is the science of scholastics ? it is to abuse 
words, and render their signification uncertain. It was by virtue 
of certain barbarous terms that the magicians formerly destroyed 
enchanted castles, or at leasttheir appearance. The scholastics, 
heirs of the power of the ancient magicians, have, by virtue of 
certain unintelligible words, in like manner given the appearance 
of ascience to the most absurd reveries.. If there be a way to des- 
troy their enchantments, it must be by obliging them to give a 
precise definition of the terms theyuse. Were they forced io an- 
nex clear ideas to their terms, the: magic of their science would 
vanish, We should, therefore, mistrust every work where fre- 
quent use is made of the language of the schools; that in common” 
use is almost always sufficient for those that have clear ideas. He 
that, would trust, and not deceive mankind, should speak sg 
language. 
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7. (p. 9.) There are but few countries where the’sciences of 
morality and politics are studied. Young people are seldom per 
mitted to exercise their minds on subjects of this sort. The 
priests are unwilling they should contract a habit of reasoning. 
The word rational is now synonymous with incredulous. ‘The 
clergy probably suspect that the arguments for faith, like the 
little wings of Mercury, are too weak to support it. To be a phi- 
losopher, says Mallebranche, we must see clearly ; and to be true 
believers, we must believe blindly. Mallebranche did not perceive 
that he made 'a fool of his firm believer. In fact, wherein does a 
silly credulity consist? in believing without sufficient evidence. 
I shall here be told of the faith of Charbonnier. He was in a 
particularsituation. He conversed with God, who gave him an 
inward light. Every man except this Charbonnier, who boasts of 
blind faith, anda belief on hearsuy, is therefore a man puffed up: 
with infatuation. . 

8. (p. 10.) Let us sometimes amuse ourselves with the paint- 
ings of ridicule. There is nothing better. . Every excellent piece 
of this sort supposes a large share of discernment in him that drew 
it. What does society owe him ? ‘a tribute of gratitude and: ap- 
plause proportionate to the evils his ridicule has banished, by ex- 
5 posing this or that defect. A nation that should regard this matter 
as important, would be itself ridiculous. . ‘* Of what consequence 
‘is it, says an English author, that a certain citizen is singular in his 
‘‘ humour: that apetit maitre is curious in his dress, or a coquet 
« affected in her behaviour ? she may white-wash, paint, and patch 
“ her face and lie with her gallant, without affecting my property = 
“the incessant flutter of a fan does not injure my constitution.” 
A nation too much busied with the coquetry of a woman, or the 
foppery of a petit maitre, is evidently a frivolous nation. 

9. (p. 11.) All nations have reproached the French with their 
frivolity. ‘If the French, said Mr. Saville formerly, are frivo- 
« Jous, the Spaniards grave and superstitious, the English serious 
«and profound ; these properties are the effects of their forms of 
“government. It is at Paris that the man curious in trinkets and 
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« dress ought to fix his abode: itis at Madrid and Lisbon they 
“< ought to reside who love to give themselves discipline, and see 
“their brethren burnt alive; and lastly it is at London they 
« should live, who would think, and exert that faculty’which princi- 
“ pally distinguishes the man-from the brute. According to this 
“author, there are but three subjects worthy of consideration : 
eg nature, religion, aad government. Now, as the French, sayshe, 
« dare not think on these subjects, their books, insipid to men, can 
“afford entertainment only to women. Liberty alone enobles the 
«spirit of a nation, and the spirit of a nation is that of its writers. 
« The minds ofthe French are without energy. The only estima- 
*¢ ble author among them that I have a regard for is Montaigne. 
« Few of his fellow-subjects: are worthy to admire him : to feel 
«« him we must think, and to think we must be free*.’? : 

10. (p. 26.) The Jesuits afford a striking example of the power 
of education. If their order has produced few:men of genius 
in the arts or sciences ; if they have had no Newton in physicsy no 
Racine in Tragedy, no Huygens in astronomy, -or Pot in chy 

“mistry 3 no Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, Fontaine, &c, it is not that 
the religious of this order never find among their scholars those 
who discover the greatest genius. The Jesuits moreover, from 
the tranquillity of their colleges, have not their studies molested 
by any avocations, and their manner of living is the most favoura- 
ble to the acquisition of talents. Why then have they given so 
few illustrious men to Europe? It is’because surrounded by fana- 
tics and bigots, a Jesuit dares not think but after his superiors 3 it 


* A great part of that universal respect which is paid to the 
writings ef Montaigne arises, I imagine, from his unparalleled frank- 
ness. We see his inmost thoughts; and there is in the human mind 
such a strong relish for the truth, when it does not oppose dur in- 
terest, that wherever we are sure we see it, we are sure to be 
pleased. Montaigne wrote whatever he thought ; most authors 
write whatever they think will please their readers.’ T. 
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is, moreover, because forced to apply themselves for years toge- 
ther tothe study of the casuists and theology, that study, so repug- 
pant to’sound reason, destroys its efficacy on them. How can 
they preserve on the benches a just judgment ! the habit of sophis- 
try must corrupt it.. ct Soa 

11. (ibid.) If all the Savoyards have in a manner the same cha- 
racter, it is because chance has placed them in. situations nearly 
_ similar, and that they almost all receive nearly the same educa- 
tion. Why are they all travellers? because there is no living with- 
‘out money, and they have none at home. Why are they labo- 
rious? because they are without assistance, and without protec- 
tion in the countries to which they transplant themselves ; and 
bread is not to be had without labour. Why are they faithful and 
diligent ? because tobeemployed in preference to the natives, they 
must surpass them in diligence and fidelity. .Why, in the last 
place jare they all frugal ? because having, like other men, an attach- 
ment to their native country, they go out beggars to return rich, 
and live on what they have accumulated. Suppose, therefore, we 
had the greatest desire to inspire a young man with the virtues of a 
Savoyard, whichistobe done?’ place him ina similar situation ; and 
‘Jet apart of his education be confided to misfortune and indigence. 
- Want and poverty are the only instructors whose lessons are always 
heard, and whose counsels are always efficacious, But if the na- 
tional manners will not permit him to receive such an education, 
what other must be substituted for it? I do not know : no other 
¢an beso certain. We should not be surprised, therefore, ifhe do 
not acquire any of the virtues we desire him ‘to haye. Who 
‘can wonder at the want of success in an education that is insuf- 
ficient. 

42. (p. 29.) Shakspeare'never played but one, part well, which 
was the ghost in Hamlet. 

13. (ibid.) See the extract in the Dictionary of Moreri, and 
the extract from the Republic of Letters : Jan. 1635, *¢ It was to 
‘glady to whom was given at Rouen the name of Melita, that 

«s France 












«¢ France owes the great Corneille.” Tt isin like manner to love - 
that England owes the celebrated Hogarth. — 

"14, (p. 31.) The greater part of men of genius would have it 
believed that their early youth announced what they should one 
day be: this is their foible. Would they pretend to bé of asu- 
perior racé to the rest of mankind? be itso. Let us not dispute 
this point with their vanity: we shall affront them ; but let us not 
believe it on their mere assertion ; we should deceive ourselves. 
Nothing is more illusory and uncertain than these first prognostics. 
Newton and Fontenelle were but indifferent scholars. The classes 
are filled with clever children, and the world with foolish men. ~ 

15. (ibid.) The life or death, the favour or disgrace of. a pa- 
tron, frequently determine our future state and profession. How 
many men of genius do we owe to accidents of this sort. False 
hood, meanness and frivolity reign inacourt ? do men live there 
without regard to truth, humanity, and posterity ? Who can doubt 
but disgrace or oppression may be sometimes salutary to a cour- 
tier; he may recollect in exile what man owes to himself ; and 
removed from the dissipations of a court, a habit of study and 
meditation may chance to produce in him the developement of the 
mostexalted talents. (See on this head Ld. Bolingbroke’s Reftec- 
tions on Exile.) 

16. (ibid.) M. Rousseau is not insensible 5 his very railing 
against women is aproof of it. Every one of them 1 — apply to 

him this verse. 
«« Tout jusqu’a tes mepris, m’a prouvé ton amour.’ 
All, even thy disdain, declares thy love.* ti 

17. (p. 32.) M. Rousseau in his works has always appeared to me 
less solicitous to instruct than to seduce his readers. Every where 
the orator, and seldom the reasoner, he forgets that though it is 


_ * It is proper to add here, that M. Rousseau has ‘since made the 
greatest atonement a man can make for railing at women ; that of 
marrying: -T, 
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sometimes permitted to:  - use of eloquence i in philosophic dis- 
cussions, it is only when the importance of an opinion already re- 
ceived is to be strongly impressed on the mind. Was it necessary, » 
for example, to rouse the Athenians from their stupor, and arm 
them. against Philip? It was then incumbent on Demosthenes to 
exert all the powers of his eloquence,, but when a new opinion isto be 
examined, reason alone should be employed; he that is then elo- 
quent is wrong. Doesthe English house of commons always pay a 
due attention to the different use that should be made of eloquence, 
and the spirit of discussion ? ? Fi 

18. (p. 33.) M. Rousseau became acquainted at Montmorency 
with Marshal Luxembourg ; that nobleman had an affection for 
him, and honoured his talents, protected him, and by that protec- 
tion acquired a right to the acknowledgment of all men of let- 
ters. Let not learned men blush to extol the truly great, why 
should they refuse praise where it is deserved? if the people have 
need of instruction, the literati haye need of protectors... The 
friendship of Marshal. Luxembourg could not, it is true, protect 
M. Rousseau from persecution. Perhaps the influence of that 
nobleman was not sufficiently strong ; or perhaps the protector of 
the goed and great is not so powerful as the hypocrisy of the bad. 
It may be added to the praise of M. Luxembourg, that he never 
lavished his favours on those insects of literature who reflect dis- 
grace on their protector. 

<< If great men chuse indifferently, says Lord Syattesusy: any 
* subject for their bounty, and are pleased to confer their favour 
<¢ on some one pretender to art, or promiscuously on such of the 
« tribe of writers, whose chief ability has lain in making their court 
*« well, and obtaining to be introduced to their acquaintance. This 
“ they think sufficient to instal them patrons of wit, and. masters 
“¢ of the literate order. _ But this method will, of any other the 
« Jeast serve their interest or design. The ill placing of rewards 
“is a double i injury to merit ; and in every cause or interest, 
“passes for worse than mere indifference or neutrality. ‘There 
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« can be no excuse for making an ill choice. Merit in every kind 
« js easily discovered when sought. The public itself fails not to 
“ give sufficient indications, and points out those genuisses which 
«want only countenance and encouragement to become conside- 
«yable. An ingenious man never starves unknown ; and great 
«© men must wink hard, or it would be impossible for them to miss 
“© such advantageous opportunities, of shewing their generosity, and 
“ acquiring the universal esteem, acknowledgements, and good 
<¢ wishes of the ingénious and learned part of mankind.”? 
«<< Advice to an Author, Sect. I. p. 229. 
19. (p. 38.) More than half a million sterling seized in Spain 
on two procurators of the Jesuits at Paraguay, shows that in preach- 
ing a contempt for riches, the Jesuits have not been the dupes of 
their own sermons. i 


20. (p. 39.) Of all legends the most ridiculous are those which 


the monks write concerning the founders of their orders. They 
say, for example: ‘ That at the sight of a fawn pursued by the 
<< wolves, St. Omer commanded them to stop, and they immedi- 
ately obeyed.” eg 
«‘ That St. Florent having no shepherd, ordered a bear he met 
“* by the way to feed his sheep, and the bear led them to the pas- 
“ tureevery day. — 
'« That St. Francis greeted the birds, talked to them, and com- 
«“ manded them to hear the word of God,'and the birds hearing the 


discourse of St. Francis, were exceedingly glad, stretching out 


“‘ their necks, and opening their beaks. 

“ That the same St. Francis passed eight days with a grass- 
“hopper ; sung a whole day together with a nightingale ; cured 
“a mad wolf, and said to him, Brother wolf, you ought to 
*¢ promise me that you will not hereafter be so ravenous as you 
“ have been ; which the wolf promised by bowing his head. St, 
“« Francis then said to him, Give me your pledge, and at the same 
“time held out his hand to receive it, and the wolf gently lifting 
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up: his Stieht paw, put ‘Ber the hand of the saint.” “They 
also that many other saints took delight in talking with brutes. 





21. (p. 41.) They certainly do not “attach a clear idea to: the 
word passions, when they regard ‘them as detrimental, Thisisa 
mere dispute about words. “The: theologians themselves have 
neyer*said that the lively passion of the love of Godis a crime. 
''They have not condemned Decius for devoting himself in the field 
of battle to. the infernal gods.. They have never reproached 
Pelopidas with that animated love of his‘country which armed him 
against the tyrants, and engaged him in a most perilous enterprize. 
Our desires are our motives, aud it isthe force of our desires 
which determines that of out virtues and vices? A’ man without de- 
sire, and without want, is without inventionand without reason. No 
motive can engage him to combine or compare his ideas with each 
other. The morea’ man approaches that state of apathy, the 
more stupid he becomes. If the sovereigns of the East are’ in 
general so ignorant, it is because discemnment is the child of desire 
and want. Now the» Saltans: “feel neither the one nor the other. 
There is no pleasure which a ‘simple: act of their Will does not pro- 
eure’: invention therefore is almost always useless. The only in- 
stancein which it becomes necessar ee is, when desirous 6f the title of 
vets or they. would ravish the sce) terfrom soihe hei ighbouring 
potentate. TeNeLy other circumstance to require sagacity in a 
“despotic prince, is is to'recui ire an effect without acéuse. Toréckon 
in an arbitary government on the capacity of a nronarch “born to 
the throne, isabsutd. So that without the chance of ‘a very ex- 
traerdinary education, there are few sovereigns at once absoliite 
and intelligent: Therefore history commonly in the number of 
great monarelis, reckons only suchias Henry LV) Frederic, Catherine 


“IT. &c. and those princes, whose education’has been severe, ‘and 


tho have had a forturie ‘to ge ~~ a thousand obstacles to 
Be iscivat: oom , , y 

22. (ibid.) Avbigot may oxcltt in’ igi and a certain sort 
of painting ; But when we consider the present ‘contradiction be+ 
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a man, cannot, without i inconsistency, Be i once eles ju a 
statesinan, a saint and a. good. citizen, that is to say, an honest man. 
that ae be femaeniet in the course of% this 








kim. has the hates oe ayia Bev) png. will say, mere 
machines. But. by-what: argu ment. does he support this assertion, ? 
has he, in quality either of sportsman or ‘philosopher, s{udied the . 
the constitution and manners of animals 2° No. He has brought 
up neither, dog nor'cat, not so much as a spatrow : but he jis a 
doctor, and, froin the moment he took his degree, he has thought. 
himself, like the emperorof Chi inay obliged by the etiquet of his 
rank, to ‘answertowvall that. is asked im, I know. zt. The sto-. 
ical sege sas supposed to be versed: in all arts and sciences ; 
he was the universal scholar. » They ‘theologian is the same. he - 
is poet, mathematician, philosopher, ‘Watciemaker, &c. That he 
may have: all these talents I agree: but I shall not read his verses 
or ‘buy his watches.» W illhe permit me to give him a word of _ 
advice ; it is, before he talks of animals, to consult the works of. 
M. Buffon, and three’or four. letters in “the Journal Etranger, by” 
an accurate obseryer and. a good Writer : and to forbear to.“attack 
may sentiments on this: point... ee have given, there, amind and. . 
reason to brutes. That is ‘af W our I. did-the doctors. What was 
yout acknowledgment, O ungrateful mortals | gos 

34, ibid.) The property, of despotic on is, to wea 
ken the niovements of the passions in-MaM. “A cousumiption. is 
therefore the mortal malady of, tlrese empires and governments; 
and. the.people.subject.to shen have not, in general, either the * 
confidence or courage of. republicans, Evensthe latter have F 
excited our admiration, but int those criti¢al moments when their — 
passions were in the highest effervescence! In what times did the 
Hollanders, and the Swiss. perform actions more than huntan ?, 

When 
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When animated by the two violent passions of vengeance, and 4 
hatred oftyrants. “Passions are necessary to a people’; this isa 
truth of which every body is now convinced, care the Guardian 
of the Capuchins.- 

4 625. (p» 43.) The.Turk supposes woman to be formed fei the 
pleasure of man, and created to irritate his desires. - Such, he says, 
is the evident’design of nature. Therefore that in Turkey they, 
Siould "permit ait to add’ to the. beauty of their women, that 
they should even enjointhem to improve the methods of pleasing, 
is quite natural. _Whatabuse can be made'of beauty that is con- 
fined'in aseraglio? Suppose, if you please, a country where the 
wonemare in common. Insucha country, the more methods they 
should inyent to seduce, the more they would multiply the plea- : 
sures) of man. . Whatever: degree of perfection of this. kind they 
might attain, we may be'sure that their .coquetry would have no- 
thing contrary to the public good. All that, could be then re- 
quired, of them, would be that they should preserve so: much  ve- 
neration for their beauty and their favours, asto- bestow them only 
on men:distinguished. by. their genius, their ‘courage, or their pro~ 
bity. By this. method their favours would become an encourage-__ 
ment to talents and virtue, Bat in: ‘Turkey if the women may, . 
without » inconvenience, instruct themselves im-all the arts. of de- 
Tight, is it the same in such a country asi Europe, (where they are 
net shut up, nor,common,) where, as in’ France, every house is 
open ; is it to be imagined, that by the women’s multiplying the 
arts to. please, they would much augment the happiness of their 
husbands? I doubt it: and till some reformation is made in the 
laws of matrimony, what art. might’add to the natural beauties of 
the sex, would perhaps be inconsistent with the use that the Furo- 
une laws permit them to make of it. 

26. (p. 45.), There ave men who pretend to veracity, by virtue 
of their calumnies; whereas nothing is more opposite to truth than 
slander: the one,. always.indulgen, is inspired by humanity; the 
other, always severe, is the daughterof pride, of hatred, malevo- 
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lomee: and. envyy Ty he hase cad sour: a detraction mrs dis- 
cover its parents), 


ed 


Meh P 45.) We cannot Pious a crime, he the truth aaa 
the people and the sovereign ; what man ee ever been without 
reproach in this respect... ned Bee arte 

28. (p.46.) If on reading the. egilesiastical aes a young Ita- 

lian, shocked at the follies and villainies of the popes, should doubt 
their infallibility, + AL hat an impious doubt! hispreceptor would 
exclaim. But, “replies the pupil, I speak what I think ; and have 
you not always forbidden me to lie? Yes, in ordinary cases ; but. 
in favour of. the, church falsehood is a duty. And what interest 
have you inthe pope? A very great one, replies the preceptor. 
If the pope’s infallibility be acknowledged no one can resist his 
will. The people must ‘obey him implicitly.” Now what consi- 

deration does not this respect for the pope reflect on all the eccle- 
siastical body, and quisequently, on me? Gis 

29, ibid. ) Whoever in writing’ history alters the sani is a 
bad citizen. ‘He deceives the public, and deprives it of the ines- 
timable advantage it might receive from that history. “But in what 
nation can we find a just historian, and a real adorer of the God 

“of truth? is itin F rance, in Portugal, or in Spain? es 3 itis only 
ina free and reformed country. “ 

30, (ibid.) Why are'the theological disputes about Bec inter- 
minable? Because, luckily for the disputants, neither one side 
nor the other have any clear ideas of what they talk about. ‘Do 
they present such as are more clear in their definitions of the Di- 
vinity? Cardinal Petron, after Raving in. a set discourse proved 
the existetice of a God, to Henry ITE said_to him, “If3 your ma- 
jesty please, I will’now prove his non- -existence just. as clearly * hy 


* ‘Theres scarecly any proposition: that may, not be preved ; 
either'true or false, in words 5 but this sort of proof is very diffe- 
vent from that which enforces conviction on the mind. All the 
a-guments Which the most subtle wit “can imagine, will never con- 


vince 
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vincea thinkingman, thatthere is not one'eternal, infinite, omni- 
potent, Creating Power; though they may so Sian: ideas 
that he may not be ableito unravel the sophistry. . 

Quibbles ofithis kind, especially when applied to subjects ‘Ay im- 
portance, are a scandalous abuse of the rational faculty, cand 
discover an insolent contempt of the ome to whom they are 
offered. Re 

31.0(p. 48.) Why do the most part of sensible people regard all 
religions as incompatible with sound» morality > Because the 
priests of every religion set theniselves up as the only judges of 
the goodness or badness of human actions; it is because they 
would have the" decisions’ of theology regarded as the real code 
of morality. Now the priest isa man, and in that quality judges 
in conformity to his interest ; and his intérest is almost always op- 
posite that of thepublic ; ae greatest part of his judg- 
ments are unjust. ‘Such, however, is the power of the priest’ over 


‘the minds°of the people, that they have. frequently more* vene- 


ration for the sophistries ef the schools, than for the sound maxims 


of morality. What Clear ideas cati the péople form about them. 
“Phe decisions of the church, as variable as its interests, involve 
‘them continually in cenfusion, obscurity, and contradiction. What 


does the church substitute for the true principles of justice ? Ridi- 
eulous ceremonies and observances. So that Machiavel in his 
Discourses on Livy, attributes the excessive iniquity of the Tialians 
to the falsehood and contradictions in the moral eo o deg 
Catholic religion. 
Kee (p. 52.) Man, says Fontenelle, has made God kes Te own 
image, “and could not’ make him otherwise. The monks in like 
manner have fashioned the celestial court aftér those of oriental mo- 
narchs : theprincé is there invisible to the greatest part of his sab- 
jects, and accessible only to his courtiers. The complaints of the 
people do not reach him but through the ears of his favourites. The 
; G3 monks 
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“monks have, in like manner, avin throne of the Mota 
ofthe universe, by those whom they call saints, and would not have 
the celestial favours obtained but by the» intercession of these 
saints’ But what must be dene to render them propitious ? ‘Phe 
priests assembled for this: purpose‘decide, that the images of the 
saints in wood, sculptured or unsciilptured, should be placed in 
the churches, and that the people should kneel before them, as be- 
fore the Almighty; that the external signs of adoration should be 
the saine for the Eternal and for’his:favourites ; in short, that. hon- 

_ oured by the Christians, asthe Penates and the Fetiches ‘by the 
Pagans and Savages, St. Nicholas in’ Russia, for example, and 

St. Januarius at Naples; should be treated with greater respect than 

God himself, . It is on’ these facts that are fount the accusations: 


brought » against the Greek and Latin. churches. It is to the dast” 


epsecially, thatwe owe the re-establishment of Fetichism. Thus 


France has © a national F etiche in’ St. Denis, and a Fetiche of its. 


capital in St. Genevieve ; and there i is no community, nor even in 
habitant, that has. not his particular Fetiche under the name ef 
Peter, Claud, Martin,» &c. r 


33. (p.52.) There are no frauds, faleabas: tric ks, beeacige er x 


feunfideuee! in short; no methods more base and villainous than 
those which.the priests have employed: to encrease their wealth. 
The. Capitularies collected by Baluze, vol, ii. inform, us by what 
means the clergy, of France formerly acquired » their tenth. 
“ ‘They produced, aletter, which they said came down from heaven, 
“and was written by Jesus Christ ; ; in which our Saviour threatened 
“ the Pagans, the Sorcerers} and those who did not _pay the tenth. 


_ “ to blast their fields with sterility, and to send flying serpegs into _ 


“e ‘their houses, to devour the breasts oftheir women.”’, This first 
' letter not succeeding, the priests had recourse to the devil. They 
produced him (see she same © apitularies, vol.i.) in an assembly: 


of the nation, andthe devil becoming ‘at -once apostle andumissi- 


onary, and zealously concerned for the welfare of France, endea- 
youred to recall. them to their duty by salutary castigations. 
4. “ Open 
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“ ove your eyesiat last; said the clergy, die Wed ‘ithisoit was 
«« the author of the last famine 5. it was he that devoured the cor 
‘cin the ear: dread his fury, He has’ declared, in the’ midst, of 
« the fields,’ with dreadful howlings, that he will inflict the most 
«‘ernel punishment on those hardened Christiansywho. refuse the 
tenth.’ So many impostors on the ‘part ‘of the clerg gy prove that, . 

in the time ‘of Charlemagne, none but the piows souls» paid the 


- tenth! If the clergy were supposed to have hada right to 


levy it, they would not have had, recourse to’ God: and the 
devil. This fact brings to my’ -recollection, another Of the same » 
sort; it is thé strmion of a vicar onthe same subject. ‘O, my — 


© dear parishioners, said he, do not follow the ‘example of the 


«wretched Cain, but much rather that: of the: good Abel. Cain) 
gould never pay the tenth, nor go to Thass. - Abel, on the con 


- <<frary, always) paidiit'with the’ fairest and best; and never once 
a a mass”? © Grotius, on thes ject of tenths and dona- 


by says, that the seruple’ “of” Piberius in decepting such. gifts, 





= Me taspatse the monks ashamed ‘of thei rapacity.”” 


- 34, op 53.) The popes by their ridiculous pretensions:on ee 
#8, have given® the ‘example of ‘iniquity, and authorised all the 
acts of injustice which the Christians have there exercised. 

“When there was one’ day, an examination inthe House of Com- 
mons, whether a district situated on “the. ‘confines of Canada, be- 
longed to France; -one of the ‘nembers rose and said, «© This 
* question, gentlemen, is the more delicate, as the French, 5 al 
“as we, are fully persuaded’ that the land in ee does no b 
«Jong to the natives’ of the country.” ae 

35. (p. 54.) After these facts, though the ene may stilt be a 
of the great pefféction to which their religion exalts the morals of 3 
mankind, they will make ho proselytes. To show the pretensions of. 
the papists; Jet thenr be asked what is the object of the s science of mo- 
rality? It will appear that it cannot be any thing else than the public 
geod; for if werequire virtues in individuals, it is because the virtues 
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“ot the i on ith constitute the felicity of the whole body. Now it is 
evident that the only method to render the people at once learned, 
virtuous, and happy, is'to secure the, property of individuals by 
sound laws, to excite theif i incustry, to permit themto think and ¢om- 
municate their thou ghts. Butis the popish religion the most favour- 
able to such Jaws?) ‘are the inhabitants of Italy and Portugal more 
secure in ‘their lives and properties than thoseof England? Dothey 
enjoy a greater liberty ofthought? Areitheir governments founded 


' on better pr inciples of ‘morality, and are they less severe, and conse- 


quently morerespectable? Doesnotexperience prove on thecon- 


“trar ry, that the Lutherans and Calvinists in Germany are better 0s il, ; 


verned and more happy than the Catholics ; ; and. the protestant . 
Cantons of Switzer rland are more rich and powerful than the. Ca- 
thelic. . Lhe reformed religion therefore tends. more directly 
to the happiness of the public, t than the. Romish,,and is more 
fay ourable to morality. &, Dt therefore inspires better morals, and 
such as haye no other tende y than to aii the ik nee he 
the people. » a ie: 

36, (P. 56.) There are. great, and there, are small societies. The 
laws of the latter are sunple,. because their interests are blest, 
They are conformable to the interest of the majority, because they, 
are made by the consent of all ; they are, lastly, very exactly ob- 
seryed, because the happiness of each individual 4 as connected with 
their: »bseryance. Iti is good sense: ‘that’ dictates the laws of small 
pit is genius that plans those. of large communities. 

Sut hat can determine, men, to f form such' large communities? 
Chance: an ‘ignorance of the inconveniences attending such socic- 
ties, a desire to conquer, afear of being subdued, &c, 

re7. (Dp. 5B) Shaftsbury in his Treatise on Enthusiasm, mentions 
a bishop, who not finding, inthe Catholic catechism, enough to 
‘satiate his enormous credulity , was forced to have recourse.to the 
tales of the fairies. 

38. (p..59.) Jt is with ft eS as & wid despotism, they each 
of them devour the country where they are established. The most 
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The understanding regarded as the effect of organization. 


SECTION II. 


ALL MEN, COMMONLY WELL ORGANISED, HAVE AN EQUAL 
APTITUDE TO UNDERSTANDING. 











a A ee = . : s 

AS ALL OUR IDEAS PROCEED FROM-THE SENSES; 

IIE UNDERSTANDING HAS BEEN CONSEQUENTLY 

REGARDED AS THE EFFECT OF MORE OR LESS 
SENSIBILITY IN THE ORGANISATION. 


WHEN we learn from Locke, that it isto the or- 
gans of the senses we owe our ideas, and consequently 
our understanding ; and when we remark the difference 
in the organs and in the-understandings of different 
men, we may conclude, in general, that the inequality of 
their understandings is the effect of the unequal sensi- 
bility of their organs. An opinion so probable, and 
so analogous to facts * must be the more generally 





* It is by the aid of analogies that we sometimes make the 
greatest discoveries; but in what cases should we be content with 


adopted 


= 
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adopted, as it favours human indolence, and. prevents 
ihe pain of a fruitless search. ' 

If contrary experiments, however, prove that ‘the 
superiority of understanding is not in proportion tv the 
greater and less perfection of the senses, we must seek 
the. explanation of this. phenomenon in,some other 
cause. 

Two opinions concerning this subject ‘divide the 
‘earned of the present age. Some maintain that, 
The understanding is the effect of a certain sort of interior 
temperament and organisation. But no one has, by 
a series of observations, yet determined the sort of 
organs, temperament, or nourishment that produces 
the understanding*. ‘This assertion being vague and 





a proof by,analogy ? When itis impossible to procure any other. 
This sort of proof is frequently fallacious, ‘Have we constantly 
seen animals generate by the coupling of the males with the fe- 
males? We conclude from thenee, that it is the only method by 
which animals can propagate, To undeceive ourselves, we should 
with the most accurate and scrupulous attention enclose a vine- 
fretterin’a phial: we should divide the,polypus, and prove by 
reiterated experiments, that there is another method by which ani- 
mals can generate. ; 


* Some physiologists, and among them M. Lausel; ai Mion, 
fave said that the strongest and most courageous temperaments 
were the most acute. Yet no one has ever mentioned. Racine, 
Boileau, Paschal, Hobbes, Toland, Fontenelle, &c. as strong and 
courageous men. Others pretended that the bilious and sanguirie 
are at once ‘the most ingenious, and least capable of a constant at- 

destitute 
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destitute of proof, is deh reduced to this, The und 
standing 1s ‘the effect of an unknown cause, or occult qu 
lity, to which is eon the name of - Raper ara: or OF- 
ganisation. 

Quintilian, Locke, and I, say : 

Fhe inequality in minds or understandings, is the effect 
of a known cause, and this cause is the difference of 
education. 

To prove the first of these épinfons) we must Howe 
by repeated experiments, that the superiority of the 
understanding does. really — belong to such a sort of 
organ or temperament. Now these proofs remain yet 
to be produced.» Hence it follows, that if ‘from the 
principles I lay down, the cause of the inequality i in 





tention. But can we say, at the same time, incapable of attention, 
and endowed with great talents ? cam it be imagined, that without 
application, Locke and Neetu ever made thee ‘sublime dis- 
coveries ? 

Some again have remarked, that the cogitative Py are’ 
ordinarily melancholic; but have not perceived - that they took 
in them the effect for the cause, that the “ingenious is not so, be- 


cause he is melancholic, but melancholic because: ‘the ae tot me-: 


ditation made him so. eos oS 
In the last place, many have made the = aersiiedala depend on 


the sensibility of the nerves :, but: women. have very lively. sensa~’ 


tions. The sensibility. of their nerves’should therefore give them a. 
greatsuperiority over men. Are»their understandings really su- 
perior® No. Besides, what ‘léar idea’ can we form ster at, of the 
greater or less eaeety of the nerves ? 

‘ minds 
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thinds or understandings can, be clearly deduced, we 
ought/to give the preference to the latter opinion. 
-New’when a, known causecan explain a fact, why 
should we have recourse to one thatis unknown, to an 
occult quality, whose existence, always uncertain, ex- 
plains mothing that we cannot. account, for with- 
out it? ’ 
Te prove that all’men equally well organised, have an 
equal disposition for understanding® ; 5; we must ascertain 
the principle by whieh it is produced: what isit? 


« 


¥ 





© Mr. Locke was geatiest Partly convinéed of this truth, when 


- hesaid, speaking ofthe unequal capacity of ‘understandings, he; 


thought he saw less differéncé between them, than iscommonty im- 


-agined. ‘I think, says he, in thesecond pageiof his Education, we 


may assett, that in an hundred men, there are not more than ninety, 
«‘ who arewhat they are, good or bad, useful or perniciousto society, 


-« but from the instruction they have received, itis on education 


“ that depends , the great difference observable among them. The, 
<< Jeast atid most imperceptible impressions received in our in- 
“< fancy, have consequences very important, and of along dura- 
“tion. It is withthese first impressions, as with a river, whose 
« water we can easily turn, by different canals; in quite opposite 
*¢ courses, so that from the insensible direction the stream receiyes 


«at its source, it takes different directions, and’ at, last arrives at, « 
4% places far distantfrom each other : and with the vsame facility, 1 


«think, we may turn the minds of children to what direction we 
<¢ please.””? In this passage Locke does not indeed express)y-aflizm, 
that all men equally wellorganised, hae equal aptitude to mental 


capacity : but here he-says, what he had been, as it were, awitness- 


of, and what daily expeiencedhad“taughthim. “This philosopher 
| we Ail 





e ‘it viterial’ Per =" 


haye wedaicictel expiaivea: this truth in my Treatise 
on the’ Miva. ‘What then should I here propose +'To 
demonstrate rigorously » What, per laps, I have there 
only asserted, and prove that all the operations of the 
mind are remieile io sensation. pee ‘this ea 


& 


eS 
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had not reduiced all the faculties of the mind to the capacity of 


Re sensation w hich is the only principle that cai resolve: this question. 
Quintilian, who bad been for so long: Pine charged with the in 
struction of youth, had stillymore frsteaitindtegdae than Locke, 
and,is more boldsityhis assertions. Me Says, Inst. Orat.lib. ic 9** It 
s¥ 5 ; att error to think that there are few men | born with the faci Ity 
« of discerning the. idea Ss offered. them, and-that the greatest part 
Jose their time, a and | pains in endeavouring to ‘conquer the innate 
< idleness of their tninds,. The | greatest number, on, the contrary, 
«€ appear equally well | organised, to think and retain awith prompti- 
“tude and facility, “Itis a talent. as natural ahaa as flying i is to 


ug birds. running eo horses, and ferocity. to savage beasts, The life: 7 


« of the: soul i isin. its activity and industry, whence: it ‘Has received, 
¢¢ the attribute ofa celestial origin. Minds that are stupid and 
as incapable of science, arein the ordemof nature to be regarded 
ear monsters and other extraordinary phenomena ; minds of. 


cs this sort are Tare. “Hence J conclude, that there are great re= 


Ws, 
: sources to he found in ‘thildren, witch are ‘suffered to. vanish 


< with their y ears Tt is evident, therefore that it is not | aieebare, 


but of our negligence we ought to complain, LN ee 
gh ‘ 
The opinions of Quintilian and Locke,, both founded on expes 
rien€e, and. the proofs I haye aw rged_ to demonstrate this truth, 


ought, eT think, to suspend: on yore the: too a ee “ep 


see of the reader. 
i $9 Bae) ae 


ae 
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-camalone. explaltitiail +] <. ‘owe our seit to 
oursenses ; and at the same: time at is not, Howevet! 
as ‘is proved by experience, to t! treme perfection 
of those | senses, that vi we Ove he grater or less extent 
of our understanding. _ f i 

a it this principle. will Fepanieild two bes in appear- 
ance $0 contradictory, I shall conclude, that the supe- 
riority of the understanding i isnot the produce of tem- 
perament, nor of the: greater or less perfection of the 


4 senses, nor of an occult. quality, but that of the well” 


known cause, education, and in short, that instead of 
vague assertions so frequently 1 GaSe we oe sub- 
, stitute very determinate ideas. _ 
{-. * Previous to the ‘particular examination of tes eas 
tion; I think, in r to make it’ more lear, and to 
“avoid all contest with the ie should first dis- 
i Uae ers the mind, and wh they call the soul. 
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; é all a wa hf? 


»: sree DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MIND 
. ; AND THE SOUL. nyt 


Turns, are no two words” ee synonimous. 
This truth being unknown to some, and forgotten by 
oe y nei has caused the words Mind and Soul to be fre- 
“VOL, I. H qusidly 
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‘ streams, fer tilise ie plains, and roll back to ‘the abyss 





as a matter a exrhesical Aa gl and as ss elediridifite : 
by which we are animated?) Were I here to recount 4 
all the opinions of different nations, and different sects 
of philosophers, concerning’ it, they would altogether 
form nothing but vague, obscure, and. trifling ideas. 
The only people that expressed themselves with sub- 
limity on this subject, were the Parsis“** When. they i 
pronounce a funeral oration over the,tomb of some 
great.man, they cried “ Oecarth! O, common mother 
«6 of human beings, t take back what hee apper' tains 
“ of. ‘the body ofthis hero: let. a particles Sus) 
“ that. flowed in his veins exhale into the air, and 
gee falling i in rain en the mountains, replenish. the | 








“of the ocean whence they proceeded ! Let the fire 
“ concentered in this body rejoin the heavenly orb, the 
“ source of light and Ca Let the air confined i in Lhis 
«‘ members, burst its prison, and be dispersed b a ‘. 
“winds in the mundane space ! And lastly. ( . 
“breath of life, if perchance thou art of a nature : 
“ parate from all others, return to the unknown. being y 
“ that produced thee! or, if thou art only a mixture of | et 


“ material elements, mayst thou, after being dispersed 










a * A A weoplgeot Cambaya, in the empire bs ill Mogul. 
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ie ae: seattered _ 
en Py Virtuous as this 


in apa universe, — 
icles, te to” form another ei 1 
i is ” 
. ai petal” senapecetel alle > ie 
Such were the noble images, and Satan axnseaione 


employed by the enthusiasm of the Parsis, to express 

the ideas they had of the soul. Philosophy, less bold 

ee its conjectures, dares not describe its nature, and — 
“revolve the. question. Philosophy cannot advance 
GHEE: the staff of experience : it does indeed ad- 
vance » but constantly from observation to observation, 

ont where observation. és wanting it stops. All that philo- 
sophy kno that man feels, that he has within him 

_ a principle of e, and that without the wings of theolo- 
gy, he cannot mount to the. knowledgeof this pr inciple. 
<a - Whatever depends on observation: appertains to me- 
j taphysical philosophy ; all beyanaplongs to inci 


ye@ tor scholastic metaphysicn ae 









rs ic * ‘Borie have dale whether ‘the science of God or theology, 
_ bein fact! a seietice. All science, th say, supposes a series of 
servations. Now ‘what observation can be made on a Being 
visible and incomprehensible? ‘Theology is therefore no 
_ stience: In fact, what do we understand by the word of God ? 
“Phe unknown cate of order and motion, Now, what can we 
a aay oF am unknown cause? If we attach other ideas to the word 
of God, we “shall fall, as Mr. Robinet’ has shown, wiley a thou- 
sand contradiétions. Doés the theologian contemplate the urves 
described by the ‘heavenly bodies, and thence conclii that 
ai is a power ) roves them ? Cali enarrant glorian Dei! ! 
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ray 7 Be an ve —— . ee - ws a i - 
The theblogian is ie Dr ti Be “or hatu- 
ral ‘philosopher ° i ABATE rigetineser Sle BBR ae 
' No one doubts, say the Chinese Letters, tliat ieee ey 


Ey  aruling Power, eligh he is Wg! pies eran but when we : 
Goat ape natu re eof t this w mown. bore the creation of a 
Ido not aay “agree abi ‘hae Letters, fact Tam iad to 
“own with them, that theology, that is to say, the science of of God, : 
or the incomprehensible, a eee a e: vse then 
_ theology? ‘T do not know. 24 od ty yt >: 


* This is surely ack better to bea ie ribns nti ner, or hi oe . “ 
“ losopher, than a metaphysical uibbler, or rand atheist, z 
is nothing else: 7 one of. those s blime investigators, on 


SAYSe a: cag a>. ah ain Set! ee enh 6 Ree nan 
‘ Nobly de high prigri road, nes 


iO jer a% 
= ee And reason 1» downward till they d — t of God. 


Tf any one should ask what _was the cause of thought, T might 
eSolyetie action of the soul upon the nerves 0 "the brain. But is 
te the. soul material ‘or imma p<. Lite latter » “how can imma 
viality, act, on ‘matter 3 and if the former, in what manner dot 
act 2 Ts cannot answer these saveshchs Ls dal ot knowin » * v 
manner gravity acts. But what. ofthat, will any. one tell methere 
is no gravity in nature, because 1 do not know how it is produced ? See 
or, because I cannot give a clear explanation. of the rape in | 
which thought is produced, that therefore I do not think at ‘all> Ay 
and with just as much teases do some men doubt, or affect to 
doubt, the existence of a. first, creating caus because ey, can- 
not npreliend “its manner of existence, tha sy because. ‘they 
cannot comprehend what is by its s nature incomprehensble,. ‘3 
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\ proper an quate an and minute. jactntaes of the 
principle of life ? Because that rinciple has still es~ 
vir the'most accurate observation. With the mindit 
” is better acquainted. We can moreover examine this 
principle, and think on this subject without dread of 
» the’ ignorance and fanaticism, of bigots. I shall there- 
fore here « consider some of the remarkable SG, 
between t the mind. and the soul... in 
Si 3° . hl 
, “PO . FIRST DIFFERENCE, 
gPhe soul exists intire in the infant spore as in the 
adult. The ieeat, as well as the man, is sensible of 
‘pleasure and pain, but he has not so many ideas, nor 
geen mind or understanding as: the 
dult. . Now if the infant have as much soul without 
~_havingas much ana ‘the soul is not the: mind*. Te 
~ fact, if the soul and the mind were one and the same 
a thing, | to explain: ‘the superiority of the adult over the 
infant, we must admit more. soul in the former, and 
agree that his soul. has, “ener reased with his body: 


Speen absolutely gratuitous, and. osgafcan, 


ot 
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* "They pe a child the power of sinning before itis ser 


_ years old. Why? ? because before that age it is Supposed to have. 


no just idea of good or evil. That age passed, it is reputed a sin- 
ner, because it is then supposed to have acquired | adequate ideas 
of just : and unjust. The mind or ‘understanding is therefore re- 
garded by. the church itself as an “egy isa ae as 


ase different from the soul. — e 
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when we re diaheghtop the eminafio 
Peg emt j= chase 
“pe of life. : ones - eats 
SECOND DIFFERENCE, ea ners. 
The. soul does not leave us till death. » As long Ae 
five I have asoul. Is it the same of the mind ? DOr ged 
can lose it during my life : because, hile: yetliveL 
can losé my memory ; and the mind is almost entirely 
the effect of that faculty. The Greeks gave hee - 4 
of Mnemosy me tothe Mother of the Muses, becat ‘< 
being attentive observers of man, the: srceived és i 
his. igdgment, wit, nthe. were in great part epee 
of his memory.* Par 
Ifa man be iid bof ‘this facut of. what 
he judge? of sensations past ? No: 2 he bas for : 
‘them; and. of sensations present, it is necessary to 7 
have at least as much memory-as will give him an. a 
por fags of compaiing them agra be!, thata ds, | ee ie f 











j ee 
by ie ‘Understanding, ohieate om also in niko ead the cect f “$5 
nen Ifa dog. comes at my call, it is because he reme | 
. Ifhe obeyme when I pronounce these words, Soft ys 
; take care ; ; dont touch that ; itis because he remembers: that | Tam 
at . strong, and that. "8 have beaten. him. oS ee raat OR 4 


a 
4h 





a What makes animals perform so meny tricks in the publicspeen, +. 
tacles ? The fear of the whip ; of which thedook, the’ ‘speech, and, a 
gesture of the master put them continually in mind. if. my dog. 
stop % id look at me, it is because he would read im any eyes, wher, 


ther I am pleased or angry, and consequently know if he shal ap-_ 
proach or avoid me. My dog, therefore, owes his a ae to : 


his memory. } 
* servin g 
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ser 1 oleae e. Biiiconta impr =abronfe ey feels at 
"the presenceof two jects. Now, without a memory to 
wetain i pressions, how can he perceive the difference 
between hose. oft this instant and those that .the.instant 
bef re'were perceived and forgotten? There is then 


i 


* 


; no comparison of ideas, no judgment, no mind, without, 


memory. “An ideot, whosits on the bench at his door, 
« ie gonlyg* man who has. little or no memory. If he 
answer not to. questions that are asked him, it is be- 


. cause he does not remember the ideas affixed feithe 


_ words, or he forgets | the first words of a sentence ‘be- 
fore’ he hears the last. If we consult ‘experience, we 
shall find that it is to the memory (whose existence sup- 
poses the faculty of perception) ‘that man owes -his 
ideas. and his understanding. There can be no 
' ensations without .a soul; but without a memory 
e can be no experience, no comparison of ob- 
ee jects, no ideas ; aman would be the same in his old 
; age that he was in his. infancy *. _A man is reputed 
‘an ideot when he is ignorant; but he is only really 
so when his memory no longer exerts ‘its -functionst. 


” "s. | Ay eh 
i es ® He 












wa . 
* If the Per lociens agree that the infant and the ideot cannot 


‘sin, and that, they have each of them: a soul, it aes so in man , 


sin does not essentially belong to the soul. niet 


saall ‘The famous M.*Ermaud, the instructor of ‘te eat and 
dumb, , says in a memoir presented to the Academy ‘of Sciences 
at Paris, that if the deaf and dumb have only short intervals of 
* judgment, and reflect but little; if their minds be weak, and 
their reasonirg instante MeOUS; it is because their memories are 
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prive » the soul. Si eee erh , belon 
that is ; of the faculty of semembranees an what 
as left it? ‘That of pereeption. It then does not 

; —— vea 2-consciousness of its. own existence, ¢ 
ages a conertenations of. 

aory. ‘Suchis the state. of the“. 

0 “the e faculty of remem- “a 
‘ er 
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ose our memory. by z abl b low, a aay is- 

soul» pti ed ofthis fact ity? tt ‘must 
2 out 0 a he express will “of God, 7 
oi _find 4 vis chee same state of imbecility. as ‘it was in. gS 
“the aman embryo. Thought, therefore, 3 is not ‘abe 
solutely + necessary to the ¢ existence of the. td ‘The 

pe. ae 3 
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anions always stupified, and consequently their ideas and their ace 
tions are, and must he, without consistency. _ 


as . soul 











* ahiteneebs the mind and the soul. 
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<jalltiodira wang but the faculty of perceiv- 
jing, and dl this is the reason why, as Locke and experi- 
ence prove, all our ideas come tous by the senses. 

- © Itis to my memory I owe the comparison of my 
. ideas 3 and my ‘judgments, and to my soul I owe my 
* seiRations. It is therefore properly* my sensations, | 
~ and not my thoughts, as Descartes asserts, that prove 
to me the existence of my soul. But what is the facul- 

ty of perception in man ? is it immortal and immate- 
vial? Of this human reason isignorant, and revelation 
“instructs us. - Perhaps it will be objected, thatif the 
: eal: be nothing more than the faculty of perception, 
its action, like that of one body striking another, is 
ci nstantly necessary, and that the soul in this case 


ad 









~ must. be regarded as merely passive. So Mallebranche : 
mi peta, ve his say stem has been Perce taught. 
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ok es a 
. *M. Marion, regent of philosophy in the college of Navarre, 
Bi several professors, a er his example, have mair.‘ained that all 

if the operations of the mind may be explained solely by the motion 
of the animal spirits, and. _the traces impressed on the memory. 
Hence it follows, that the animal } spirits put in motion by exterior 
objects, can, produce i in us ideas independent of what we call the 
a0) i rie he mind, therefore, according to these professors, is quite 
distinct from the age be 


» 


+ According to Mallebranche,’ it is God that manifests himself 
to our understanding : it is to him we owe all our ideas. Malle- 
‘pranche, therefore, did not believe that the soul could produce 
them of itself: he consequently thought it merely passive.. The 


Catholic church hath not condemned this doctrine. 
If 
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if the theologians of the present day aie its 
will fall into’a contradiction with themselves that he 
certainly somewhat embarrass them.. For the rest, AS 
menare born without, ideas of. virtue, vice,. Bucs what 6 
ever system the theologians. adopt, they. coil never — 
prove that thought i is the essence of the soul ; and that “ 
the soul, or the faculty of sensation, cannot. idk in us, 6 
without its being put in action, that isto say, without. 
our ‘having. either ideas or sensations. sie ieee ; 
The organ exists, when it does not sound. Manis _ 
in the same state with the organ, when in his mother’s” 
wombs or when overcome with labour, and not trou~ 
bled by dreams, he is buried in @ profound sleep... If 
_all our ‘ideas moreover, can be ranged under some 
of the classes of our knowledge, and we can live with. 
out. having any ideas of mathematics, physics, morality, 
mechanics, &c. itds thea notimetaphysicallypimpossible 









to have a soul without having any ideas. oth, 

The savages have little knowl re, they have never- 
theless souls: Theré are some.o F them who have no | a 
ideas ‘of justice, nor even words to express: that idea. 
They say, that aman deafand dumb, having suddenly 
acquired his hearing and speech, confessed, that before 
his cure, he had no idea of God or of deal . 4%, 

The king of Prussia, prince Henry, Hume, Voltaire, 
&ie.,have no more soul than Bertier, Lignac, Seguy, 
Gauchat, &c. The former, however, have minds as 
superior to'the latter, as they have to monkeys, and 
ether animals that are exhibited in public‘shews. 

. Pompignan, 
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i apigent ebiewns, ae ey &Ke, dees cer= 
© Gly Hidesandertanding, however, we alw: jays 
saya them, he Spek, ‘he writes, and even he has.a 
/ soul. “Now, if having yery little understanding, a man 
_ has not the less MG Ty cannot make any part of it; 
they are not essential’ to its being. The soul, ait 
- foresumay emmpandepepdenity, of all ideas, and of all é 


ungerstanding.’ P F 
_. Let us here recapitulate the most SO aauinibki gitar 
ences between the soul and the minds.» 


Phe first is, that we are born witha perfect soul, - 
not with a perfect mind. : 
: ‘second, that we. ‘can lose our mind, or under 


nding, while we yet live, but. Dats we cannot Igse 








the soul but with life itself. Pe cise 
“» The 3 third, that thought i is not necessary to the.ex 
_istence of 1 the soul, : Pa 


g ~ Such was doubtless scheisinioti of the theologians, 
hes they niaintained, after Aristotle, that it was to 
PS Re senses the soul owed its ideas. . Let it not be i ima- 


gined, however, that the mind» can be considered as. 


entirely independent of the soul. Without the faculty 
of sensation, memory, the productive power of the 





The names of these despicable wich are not known in'Ger- 
cmany ‘or in any part of Europe, ‘except by some of M. Voltaire’s 
é& 
minor pieces. But for him their existence: foment never have 


_ been known. 2 
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is the soul itself : whence : ithe ae tha sfahedouk * . 
be not the mind, theta mind sein oa of > 
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* The Treatise on the Mind, ay magne sti 
more than a continued, but Eee Tn “fact, dene ns 
mory is — than the effect of the =e of sensation. © 






tt Fshall be asked, perhaps, what is the fa ty of “sensation, 
and peat pears this prenonay? invus? ate fol 


ee cnn a ae mopilily 
F to, piyses in general.” 9» * ha = 
‘There are in the same bodies other propieties, whose transient 


and | fugitive existence*is by. turn produc cd. and L des troyed by es 
ye 


tain | combinations, _analy ses, or motions ; in co interior _ 
These : sorts of properties form ‘the different ‘Branches of ah a 1 
history, chymisiry, &c. and belong to particular parts of physics. “- 
~ Tron, ‘for example; is JeduiBGdtOA of phlogiston and a particu ; 
lar earth. © In this “compound. serait ds subject to the attractive 
power of the magnet: When this iron is decomposed, that pros 
perty vanishes: the magnet has: influence over a ferruginous + 
earth deprived of its phlogiston. ; pein: ae, 
~ When a metal is combined with another substance, as 2. “i iol 
acid,: this union destroys in like mannerin Hin iron the Prapgt yor I 









attracted by ‘the magnets Seen we * “y’ ae eg 
a ied teats and a nitrous acid uave each of them separately an 
* 3 ie . - foie 
a v: - a 
at | y 
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OF THE OBJECTS ON WHICH THE ‘MIND ACTS. 


an ae maha The ‘assemblage al beings. 
- What can be the. “employment, of. the mind in the 


ay 


eis aipaiek of ferent analiscds on taped they are united, 
no a raping of those qualities x remains ; 3 each of them then femme? 









e common h ie tiie te th saoapherty a nitrous acid tl ate 
e itself from all othe s, to ‘combine *yith afixed alkali. . 
[ as combination be exposed toa degree of heat, proper to put 
into a red fusion, and any inflammable matter be added 
, the nitrous acid will abandon the fixed alkali, to unite with 
he inflammable substance, and i in the act of this union “arises the 
astic force hose effects are so surprising in gunpowder. 
Si als lt of fixed alk cali are destroyed, when it's is con- 
bined with sand, and cate into glass, whose transparency, indis- 
; coli clectie power, &c are, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, so mai Ww creations, that “are produced by this mixture, 
_and destroyed by the oe n of glass. a tes 
J Now i in the animal kingdom, why may not organisation ‘produce 
e manner that singular quality we call the faculty of sensa- 
All th phenomena that rel: te to : medicine and natural his- 
a idently prove. that this p wer is in animals nothing n more 
than th result of the structure of their bodies ;- 3 that this ; power be- 
gins wi ith the formation of their organs, Lasts as log as they subsist, 
and ae Jast destroyed by the Oe af the: me nga. 
ed 5 a ae "universe? 
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Five 2? That whe an observer ela ions which” 
4 objects bh ave to each éther,’ d to us: gthe relations 
that Siiects" have to sree ball in number. — Tam = % 
presented with a rose: its ‘colour, its” form, and sm if .* 2 
please, or displease me. _ These are the relations it has 
_ to“me. Every yelation of this kind is reducible to 
the agreeable or disagreeable manner in which.an ‘ob- 
coy affects me. It ‘is the conclusive observation. of 
Be ‘such relations that constitutes taste, and its cules. ured . 
: With regard to the relations which objects’ have to. . 
eke each other, they are as numerous as. are, for example, 
ae the different objects which I. can compare to the form, 
the colour, and smell of my rose.» The relations of this 
sort are immense, and spelen, 
directly to the sciences. 
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I the Senate Soe me, what. then becomes of the a 

Ot sensation in an animal? "That which becomes, if should ae 
swer them, of t the quality of pa arurEnt hit the 

decomposed. _ 
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iss the: operons, ai the mind are reducible: to the 
observing of the resemblances and differences, the 
agreements and disagreements that objects have among 
themselves and with _Tespect: to us. The justness of 
B: the mind or judgment de pends on the greater or Oe 
% attention with which its observations are made. & 
Would T know the relations certain objects 49 to 
om other 72 What must do? f place before my 
% eyes, or present to my memory two or more of these 
objects ; and then I compare them. But what is this 
“comparison ae Fi is anvalternate and attentive observa- 








: ~ tion of the di ifferent impressions which these objec ts; pre- 


sent, oF ubsent, make on me *. This obser+ vation made, 
1 judge, t that is, I make an exact report of thei ao bane 
» sions I have Ieeeived: — io 


ae siet x 
» Dees 


=—— 








ae “If the memory, the preserver of impressions receiv ae makes 
ss e, ithe absence of the objects, nearly the same sensa- 
‘tions that they excite in me when present, . Hasodifierent, with re 
gard to the question here discussed, whether the objects of which I 
form. a a judgment, be presented to my eyes, or ay memory. 
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either actually pr roved, » a prese 


am in like manner attenti ( 


/ we exapples an: 
two aa od of the same colo he : 

‘dinguighable ; ; I examin me Sed ce 
two pieces’ of cloth tinge h those two shade 4 
compare them, that i Is, [ regard them alter nately. 4 am 4 








_ very attentive to the different impressions the reflected 


‘rays of these t two patierns make on my eyes, and Tat 
Jast. determines that one of them is of a deeper colony foe, 
than the other ; that i is to say, I make an exact report 
of | Ret ae L “have: received. ‘Every. other 
judgment would be. false. All judgment therefore is 
nothing more. than a recital of the two “sensations, 
erved i in my memory *. . 
objects have to me, Lt 
to the impressions 1 Te 
ceive, These impressions. are either agree ble or dis- 
agreeable. Now in either case what, is judging? Tot tell 
what I feel. Am 1 ‘struck ‘on the Ra 2 1 the/pain 7 
violent? Tacgiarle: recital of tv f what] forms =v 
judgment. = 
“eh shall only add one word to what I [have here - 
his, that’ with regard to the jadements formed: of 
the feletisus, which cage to: each other, orto ~~ 
ich thoreh of little 1 impor=_ 
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us, ‘there isa a difference, 
tance in appearance, deser ves however to be remarkec 


When we are to up 1mneige the relation which abject 
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“* ‘There can be no judgment without memory: as. bi [have proved 
in the ‘4. aero chapter. ; ae 
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the result of sensation. . a 

_ bear to each oth er, we must have at least two of them 
before oureyes. But when we judge of the relation 
an object has to ourselves, it is evident, as every object 
can excite a sensation, that one alone is sufficient to 
produce a judgment. 

From this observation I conclude, that every asser- : ‘+ 
tion concerning the relation of objects to each other, 
supposes a comparison of those objects; every com- 
parison a trouble ; every trouble an efficacious motive 
to take it. But onthe contrary,.when we are to ob- 
serve the relation of an object to ourselves, that is to 
say, a sensation, that sensation, if it be lively, becomes Sn 

J itself the efficacious motive to excite our attention. “5 
Every sensation of this kind, therefore, invariably 
produces a judgment. I shall not stop longer at this 
observation, but repeat, agreeably to what I have said 
above, that in every case to judge, is to feel. 
4 This being settled, all the operations of the mind are 
_ reduced to mere sensations. Why then admit in man ie 
a faculty of judging distinct from the faculty of sensa- *., 
tion. But this is the general opinion : I own it; andit 
even ought to be so. We say, I perceive, and I com- 
pare; there is therefore in man a faculty of judging 
and comparing, distinct from the faculty of sensation. 
‘This, method of reasoning is sufficient to impose on 
‘the greatest part of mankind. However, to shew its 
fallacy, it is only necessary to fix a clear idea to the 
word compare. When this word is properly elucidated, 
it will be found to express no one real operation of the 
NOLS: rae mind ; 
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Of judgments resulting from abstr t ideas. 
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== 
mind; that the business of comparing, as I have be- 


fore said, is nothing else than rendering ourselves atten- 
~ tive to the different impressions excited in us by objects 


actually before our eyes, or present to our memory ; and 


consequently, that all judgment is nothing more than 


the pronouncing-upon sensations experienced. 

But if the judgment formed from the comparison of 
material objects be nothing more than mere sensations, 
is it the same with every other sort of judgment ¢ 


& 
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OF SUCH JUDGMENTS AS RESULT FROM THE CoM- 
PARISON OF IDEAS THAT ARE ABSTRACTED, COL- 
LECTIVE, Scr . 

Tus words weakness, strength, smallness, greatness, 

crime, & &c. do not represent any substance, that is, 

any bedy ; how then can the judgments resulting from 
the comparison of such words, or ideas, be reduced 
to mere sensations? T answer, that as these words do 
not represent z any ideas, itis impossible, so long as we 


do not apply them to any sensible and particular ob- 


ject, to form any judgment about them. But when 
they are applied by design, or imperceptibly, to some 
determinate ‘object, then the word great will express a 

relation, 








a 





relation, that is, a certain difference or resemblance © 


observed between objects present to our sight, or to 
our memory. Now the judgment formed o ‘ideas, 
that by this application become material, will be, as I 


have repeatedly said, nothin g more than the pronounc- 
ing of sensations felt. * 


I ‘shall be asked perhaps, from what motives men 
have. invented and introduced these algebraical expres- 
sions, if l may be allowed the terin, which till they 
are. applied to sensible objects, have no real significa- 
: aie and represent no determinate idea? I answer, 

men thepeht they should by this method be able 
‘communicate their ideas. more easily, readily, an 

even more GR aly. Itis for thi ason that they | 
in all languages” a sO many adjectives and sub: 
_stantives that are at % fouce so vague * and so useful. 


= “ia Mi 72 










* The language of.a polished people ‘invariably comprehends a 


multitude of pronouns, conjunctions, in short, of words that being 
yoid of meaning themselves, borrow their different significations 
_ from the’ expressions with which they are connected, or the 
phrases in which they’ are used. The invention of most of these 
words is owing to the fear that men had of too much inerea- 
sing the signs of “their languages, and a desire of communica- 
gxting ' theirideas more easily. If they had in fact been obliged to 
_vereate asmany words as there are things to which they might be 


‘a applied ; for example, the adjectives white,’ strong, ‘great, as a- 


great cable, a great ox, a great tree, &c. it is evident that the 
multiplicity of words necessaty to express ‘their ideas would have 
been too weighty for their memory. It appeared necessary there- 
foreto invent such words, as representing no real'idéa themselves, 
12 Let 
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Vague ideas excited by certain words. 
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Let us take for example, among these insignificant ex- 
pressions, that of the word oh considered in geometry 
as having length without breadth or thickness; in this 
sense it recals no idea to the mind. 
ists in nature, nor can any idea be formed of it. What 


No such line ex- 


“does the master design therefore by using it? Merely 


to induce his pupil to give all his attention to the 
length of a _ body, without considering its other di- 
mensions. 


When, for the facility of algebraical calculation, 
we substitute the letters A and B for fixed quantities, 


do these letters 


a! dimension? No. 
algebraical language by A 


“present any ideas? Do,they i 
Now what is denoted in 


and b, is expressed in com- 


mon language by the words weakness, strength, small- 
ness, greatness, &c. Those words express only a vague 
relation of things to each other, and do not convey 
any real and clear idea till the moment they are ap- 
plied to a determinate object, and that object be com- 


pared with another. 


It is then that these words being 


put, if I may so say, in equation or comparison, ex- 
press very precisely the relation of A to each 
other. Till that. moment the word greatness, for ex- 


ample, recals to the mind very different ideas, accord= 





2 


> 


4 


having only a local signification, and expressing merely the rela- 
tions which objects have to-each other, should however recal to 


the mind distinct ideas, the moment these -words were a eon 
with the objects whose relation they expressed. 
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ing as it is applied to a fly or an elephant. It is the 
same with regard to what is called in man idea or 
thought. These expressions are in themselves insig- : 
nificant; yet to how many errors have they given 
birth: how often has it been maintained in the schools, 
that as thought does not belong to extension and matter, 
it is evident, that the sou] is spiritual. I confess I ~ 
could never make’ any thing of this learned jargon. 
What in fact is the meaning of the word thought ? 
* Either it is void of meaning, or like the word motion 
it merely expresses a mode of a man’s existence. Now 
nothing can be more clear, than that a mode or man- f 
ner of being is not a body or has no extension. But to 
make of this mode a being, and even a spiritual being, 
nothing, in my mind, is more absurd. What again can 
be more vague than the word crime? That this collec- 
tive term may convey to my mindaclear and determi- 
nate idea, I must apply it to a theft, a murder, or some 
suchaction. Ménhave invented words of this sort merely 
to communicate their ideas more easily, or at least 
more readily. Suppose a society was instituted ine 
which none but honest men were to be admitted ; 
order to avoid the trouble of transcribing a long ace 
logue of the actions for which any one was to be fons 
ded, they would say in one word, that ne man guilty of 
a crime was to be admitted. But of what precise idea 
would the word crime be here the representative ? Of 
none. This word could be solely intended to call to 
. the mind of the society those pernicious actions of 
13 : which 
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_ All ideas may be reduced to sensations. 








which its members might become culpable, and to cau- 
tion them to take heed to their conduct. In short, 
this word would be properly nothing more than a 


sound, and a more concise method ofr Oring the at- 
tention of the society. 


In like manner, if we are forced to determine the pu- 
nishment due to acrime, we must first form clear and 
precise ideas of it, and then recal to our memory, succes- 
sively, the representation of the different crimes a man 
may commit: then examine which of those offences 
is most detrimental to society, and lastly, form a judg- 
ment which would be, as I have so often said, nothing 


amore than expressing the sensations felt at the presence of 


seceral representations of those crimes. 

Every idea whatever may therefore, in its ultimate 
analysis, be always reduced to material facts or sensa- 
tions. Some obscurity is thrown on discussions of 
this kind by the vague significations of a certain num- 
ber of words, and the trouble that is sometimes feces- 
sary to deduce-clear ideas fr om them) Perhaps it i is as 
difficult to analyze some of these expressions, and to 
reduce them, if I may so say, to their constituent ideas, 
as it is in chymistry to decompose certain bodies. 
However, let us but apply the method’and attention 
necessary in this decomposition, and we shall not fail 
of success. ; . 

What is here said will be sufficient to convince the 
discerning reader, that every idea and every judgment 
may be reduced to asensation, It would be therefore 

- unne- 
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Interest the motive for comparing objects. , 








unnecessary, inorder to explain the different-operations 
of the mind, to:admit a faculty of judging and com- 
paring distinct from the faculty of sensation. But what 
it may be asked, is the principle or motive that makes 
us compare objects with each other, and gives us the 
necessary attention to observe their relations? Interest, 
which is in like manner, as | am going to shew, an ef- 
fect of corporeal sensibility. 








CHAP. VI. 


WHERE THERE IS NO INTEREST THERE IS NO 
COMPARISON OF OBJECTS WITH EACH OTHER. 


Au comparison of objects with each other supposes 
attention, all attention a trouble, and all trouble a mo- 
tive for exerting it. If there could exist a man with- 
out desire, he would not compare any objects, or pro- 


nounce any judgment ; but he might still judge of the. 


‘immediate impressions of objects on himself, suppo- 
sing their impressions. to be strong. Their strength 
‘becoming a motive to attention, would carry with ita 
judgment. It would not be the same if the ‘sensation. 
were weak ;*he would then have no knowledge or re- 
ee of.the judgment it had occasioned. A 
man surrounded by-an infinity of objects, must neces- 
t 14 sarily 
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Men reason without being conscious of it. 





sarily be affected by aninfinity of sensations, and con- 
sequently form an infinity of judgments ; but he forms 
them unknown to himself. Why? Because these judg- 
ments are of the same nature with the sensations. If 
they ‘make an impression. that is effaced as soon as 
made, the judgments formed on these impressions are 


_ of the same sort; they leaveno remembrance. There 


is in fact no man who does not, without perceiving it, 
make every day an infinity of reasonings, of which he 
is not conscious. I will take, for example, those that 
attend almost all the rapid motions of our bodies. 
When in the dance, Vestris, makes acabriole rather 
than an entrechat, when Moté in the fencing-school 
thrusts tierce rather than quart, if there be no effect 
without a cause, Vestris and Moté must be determined 
by reasons too rapid, if I may so say, to be perceived. 


‘So the motion I make with my hand whena body is 


going to strike my eye, may be reduced to nearly the 

same ; experience tells me, that my hand can resist — 
without pain the blow ofa body that would deprive me 
of sight : my eyes moreover are dearer to me than my 
hand: I ought therefore to expose my hand tosave my 


_ eyes. Titere i is nO person that would not use the same 


reasoning in the same situation ; but this habitual rea- 
soning is not so rapid, but that we perceive the moment 
we have put the hand before the eye, the action and 
the cause of the action. Now how many sensations 
are there of the nature of these habitual reasonings? 
How many weak sensations that do not fix our atten- 

yor ' tion, 
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The strength or weakness of impressions depend on our situation. 








tion, or produce in us either consciousness or remem- 

brance? : 2 
There are moments when the strongest sensations 

are, in some measure, imperceptible, I fight, and am 


wounded, I continue the combat, and perceive not my 


wound. Why? Because the love of preservation, 
rage, and the motion given to my blood, render me in- 
sensible to the stroke that at another time would have 
fixed all my attention. — 

There are’ moments on the contrary, when we are 
sensible of the slightest impressions; that is, when the 
passions of fear, ambition, avarice, envy, &c. concen- 
trate all our attention on an object. Am I concerned 
in aconspiracy? There is nota gesture, not a look 
that can escape the restless and suspicions eyes of my 
‘accomplices. Ama painter? Every remarkable ef- 
fect of the light strikes me. Am Ia jeweller? There 
is not a flaw in a diamond that Ido not perceive. Am 
I envious? There is no defect in a great character that 
my piercing eye does not discern. In like manner 
those passions that by fixing all my attention on certain 
objects, render me susceptible of the keenest sensa- 
tions, with regard to them, make me at the same time 
insensible to every other sort of sensation. 

If I be in love, jealous, ambitious, or discontented, 
and in this situation’ ‘of mind traverse the magnificent 
palace of a monarch, in vain are the rays reflected from 
marbles, statues, and paintings ; to awaken my attention, 


~ some new, unknown object must suddenly and forcibly 
strike 


= 
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strike my sight. Unless such an impression occur, I 
walk on without perceiving the sensations that strike me. 
_If,on the contrary, in the calm of my desires, I 
range through the same place, then, sensible to all the 
beauties of nature and art by which it is embellished, 
my soul being open to every impression will participate 
of allit receives. JI shall not indeed be endowed with 
that keen and piercing look with which the lover, and 
the ambitious man behold every object that affects 
them. I shall not like them see what is only visible to 
the eyes of the passions. I shall be less acutely, but 
more generally sensible. Let a man of pleasure anda 
botanist walk by the side of ariver, shaded by stately 
oaks, and bordered by shrubs and odoriferous flowers. 
The first of them affected merely by the limpidity of the 
stream, the beauty of the oaks, the variety of the 
shrubs, and the fragrancy of the flowers, will not see 
them with the eyes of the botanist: he will not observe 
the uniformity and variety among these shrobs and 


flowers. Having no interest to remark them, he: will — 


want the attention to perceive them; he will receive 
the sensations from his judgment, but have no remem- 
brance ofthem. It is’ the botanist, anxious for his re- 
putation, the scrupulous observer, of these various 
flowers and shrubs, that can alone make himself atten- 
tive to the different sensations he’ feels, and the diffe- 
rent judgments he forms.* A 





* There is in-fact no remembrance without attention, nor any 
attention without interest, 


as For 





Corporeal pains and pleasures are the principles of: human actions. 
For the rest, the consciousness or unconsciousness 
of such impressions, change not their nature ; it is 
therefore true, as [ have already said, that all our serie 
sations carry with thema judgment, whose existence, 
though unnoticed when they fix not our attention, is 
however not the less real. . 

It results from the contents of this chapter, that all 
judgments formed by comparing objects with each 
other, suppose an interest in us to compare them. Now 
that interest, necessarily founded on our love of hap- 
piness, cannot be any thing else than the effect of 
bodily sensibility ; because there all our pleasures, and 
all our pains have their source, This question being 
discussed, I conclude that corporeal pains and plea- 
sures are the unknown principles of all human ac- 
tions*. ee 


, 


* M. Rousseau, in several parts of his Emilius, denies that bo- 
dily sensibility is the principle of all human actions, but the 
reasons on which he founds his. denial, shew that he has not seri- 
_ously reflected on the question. 
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CORPOREAL SENSIBILITY 1S THE SOLE CAUSE OF 
OUR ACTIONS, OUR THOUGHTS, OUR PASSIONS, 
AND OUR SOCIABILITY. 


ACTION, 


Tr isto clothe himself, and adorn his mistress, or his 
wife, to procure them amusements, to support himself 
and his family, in a word to enjoy the pleasures attached 
to the gratification of bodily desires that the artizan 
and the peasant thinks, contrives, and labours. Cor- 
poreal sensibility is therefore the sole mover of man*, 





=~ 


* What is called intellectual pain, or pleasure, may be always 
referred to some bodily pain or pleasure. Two examples will 
make this evident. 

What makes us fond of gaming, even for trifles? Is it the 
agreeable sensations we then feel? No: we love it because it re~ 
lieves us from the disgustful state of being weary of ourselves, and 
delivers us from that absence of impressions which always pro- 
duces discontent, and bodily uneasiness. What makes us love 
high play? The love of money. Why do we love money ? From 
a taste for conveniences, the want of amusements, the desire of 
avoiding bodily pains and procuring bodily pleasures. Do we not 
besides love the emotion that high gaming produces in us? With- 
out doubt. Butthe emotion felt at the moment I lose or gain a 
thousand, | two, or if you will, ten thousand guineas, takes its source, 


he 
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hei is Serene} onsce peti: as I am ing prove, 
but of two sorts of pleasures and pains, the one are 





either from the fear of being depriy ty of the pleasures’ I possess, or 
the hope of enjoyingthose that the increase of my fortune will pro- 
cure me. Isnot this motion in some men the effect of pride also? 
There are men sufficiently proud to be mortified when fortune for- 
sakes them, though they play but for pins: but this sort of pride is 
rare. Besides, this same pride, as is s proved inthe Treatise onthe Mind 
ch. 13. disc. 3, is no other than one of the effects of bodily sensibi- 
lity.. The principle of the love of play i is, therefore either the fear 
of disgust, and consequently pain, or the hope of bodily pleasure. 

Is it the same with regard to the internal pleasure we feel in 
succouring the distressed, by performing an act. of liberality ? 
This is certainly a very lively pleasure. Every action of this kind 
should be praised by all, because itis useful to all. But what isa 


benevolentman? One in whom a spectacle of mseey produces a 
painfulsensation, 


_ Born without ideas, without vice, and without virtue, every | 


thing in man, “even his humanity, is ani acquisition : “it is to his 
: education he owes this sentiment. Among all the various ways of 
- inspiring him with it, the most efficacious is to accustom him from 
childhood, in a manner from the cradle, to ask himself when he 
beholds a miserable object, by what chance he is not exposed in 
like manner to the inclemency of the seasons, to hunger, cold, po- 
verty, &c. “When the child has been used to put himself in the 
place of the wretched, that habit gained, he becomes the more 
touched with their misery, as in deploring their fate it is for hu- 
man hature in general, and for himself in particular, that he is 
concerned: An infinity of different sentiments then mix with the 
first sentiment, and their assemblage composes the total senti- 
ment of pleasure felt by a noble soul in succouring the distressed : : 
a sentiment that he is not always ina situation to analyze. 
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present bodily pains and pleasures, the other are the 
pains and pleasures of foresight or memory. 


PAIN. 


I know but two sorts of pain, that which we feel, and 
that which we foresee. I die of hunger ; I feel a present 


pain. I foresee that I sball soon die of hunger. "feel 
a pain by foresight, the strength of whose impres- 


sion is in proportion to the proximity and severity of 
the pain. The criminal who is going to the scaffold, 
feels yet no torment, but the foresight that constitutes 
his present punishment, is begun*. é - 

We relieve the unfortunate, 


1. To avoid the bodily pain of seeing them, suffer. 
2. To enjoy an example of gratitude, which produces in us. at 


least a confused hope of distant utility. 


3« To exhibit an act of power, whose exercise is always agreea- 
ble to us, because it always recals to the mind the images of plea- 


sures attached to that power, 5 


"4. Because the idea of happiness is constantly connected, in a 
good education, with the ideaof beneficence, and this beneficence in 
us conciliating the esteem and affection of men, may like riches 
be regarded as.a power, or means of avoiding pains and procuring 
pleasures. Cpe} 

In this manner, as from an affinity of different sentiments, is 
made up the total sentiment of the pleasure we feel in the exercise 
of beneficence. : : y 

T have here said emough, to furnish’a man of discernment with 
the ‘means of decomposing, in like manner, every other kind of 
pleasure, calledintellectual, and reducing it to mere sensation. 

* There is no doubt but the foresight in those dreadful mo- 


REMORSE. 
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REMORSE. 


Remorse is nothing more than a foresight of bodily 


pain, to which some crime has exposed us: and is con- 
sequently the effect of bodily sensibility.. We tremble 
at the description of the fames, the. wheels, the fiery 
scourges, which the heated imagination of the painter 
or the poet represents. Isa man without fear, and 
above the law ? he feels no remorse from the commis- 
sion of a wicked action ; provided, however, that he 
have not previously condriasiioe a virtuous habit ; for 
then he will not pursue a contrary conduct, without 
feeling an uneasiness, a secret inquietude, to which is 
also given the name of remorse. Experience tells us, that 
every action which does not expose us to legal punish- 
mnet, or to dishonour, is an action performed in general 
without remorse*. Solon and Plato loved women and 





te y . . . : Fd 
that arise from the union of men in society : for contempt implies 


“ments, makes men feél a painful bodily sensation. What is this 


foresight ? Aneffect of the memory. Now it is the property of 
the memory to throw the organs, to acertain degree, into those 
contractions into which they would be more forcibly thrown, by 
the punishment itself. It is evident, therefore, that all pains and 
pleasures esteemed interior, are so many bodily sensations, and that 
we cannot understand by the words interior and exterior any thing 
but impressions excited by the memory, or by the actual presence 
of objects. af > 


* If dishonour, or the contempt of mankind be Sep umstie it 
is because it presages evils, as it in part deprives us of the advantages 
even 
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even boys, and avowed it®. Theft was not punished in 
Sparta: and the Lacedemonians robbed without re- 
morse. The princes of the East can, with impunity, 
load their subjects with taxes, and they do it ef. 
fectually. The inquisitor can with impunity burn 
any person who does not think as he*does, on cer- 
tain metaphysical points, and it is without remorse 


that he gluts his vengeance by hideous torments, for 


the slight offence that is given to his vanity by the 
contradiction ofa Jew oran Infidel. Remorse, there~- 
fore owes its existence to the fear of punishment or of 
shame, which is always reducible, as I have already 
said to a bodily sensation. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


From bodily sensibility flow in like manner, the 
tears that bathe the urn of my friend. I lament the 
loss of the man whose conversation relieved me from 
disquietude, from that disagreeable sensation of the 
soul, which actually produces bodily pain: J deplore. 





a want of attention in mankind to serve us, and presents the time to 
come as yoid of pleasures, and full of pains; which are all reduci- 
ble to bodily sensation, — . 


* The Gauls wefe anciently divided into a great number of 
clubs, or particular sucieties, that were composed of about a dozen 
families, the women of which were in common. They lived 
among themselves without remorse, but no one durst to havea pas- 
sion fora woman belonging to another club; the law forbade it, 
and remorse begins where impunity ends, 
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him who exposed his life and fortune to save me from 
sorrow and destruction’; who was incessantly em- 
ployed in promoting my felicity, and increasing it by 
every sort of pleasure. When a man enters into him- 
self, when he examines the bottom of his soul, he per- 
ceives nothing in all these sentiments but the develope- 
ment of bodily pain and pleasure. What cannot this 
pain produce? It is by this medium that the magis- 
trate enchains vice, and disarms the assassin. 


PLEASURE. 

There are two sorts of pleasures, as there are two 
sorts of pains : the one is the present bodily pleasure, 
the other is that of foresight. Does a man love fine 
slaves and beautiful paintings ? If he discovers a trea- 
sure he is transported. He does not, however, yet 
feel any bodily pleasure, you will say. Itis true ; but 
he gains at that moment, the means of procuring the 
objects of his desires. Now this foresight of an ap- 
proaching pleasure, is in fact an actual pleasure: for 
without the love of fine slaves and paintings, he would 
have been entirely unconcerned at the discovery of 
_ the treasure. 

The pleasures of foresight, therefore, constantly sup- 
pose the existence of the pleasures of the senses. It 
is the hopes of enjoying my mistress to-morrow that 
makes me happy to-day. Foresight or memory con- 
yerts into an actual enjoyment the acquisition of every 
means proper to procure pleasure. From what mo- 
tive in fact do I feel an agreeable sensation every time 
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I obtain a new degree of esteem, of importance, riches, 


‘and above all, of power?) It is because I esteem power 
as the most sure means of increasing my happiness. 


t ' 


POWER. a 


Men love themselves : they-all desire to * happy, 
and think their happiness would be complete, if they 
were invested with a degree of power sufficient to pro- 
cure them every sort of pleasure. ‘The love of power 
therefore takes its source from the love of pleasure. 

"Suppose a man absolutely insensible. But, it will be 
said, he must then be without ideas, and _consequently 
a mere statue. Be itso: but allow that he may exist, 
and even think. Of what consequence would the scep- 


“tre of a monarch be to him? None. In fact, what 


could the most immense power add to the felicity of a 
man without feeling. 

If power be so coveted by the ambitious, it is as the 
mean of acquiring pleasure. Power is like gold,a - 
money. The effect of power, and of a bill of exchange 
is the same. If 1 be in possession of such a bill, [ re- 
ceive at London or Paris a hundred thousand crowns, 
“and consequently all the pleasures thatsum can procure. 
Am Lin possession of a letter of authority or com- 
mand ? I draw in like manner from my fellow-citizens, 
a like quantity of provisions or pleasures. The effects _ 
of riches and power are ina manner the same: for 
riches are power. 


Inacountry where money is unknown, in what man- — 


ner. 
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ner can taxes be paid? In kind, that is, in corn, 
wine, cattle, fowls, &e.—How can commerce be car- 
ried on? By exchange. Money therefore is to be re- 
garded as a portable merchandise, which it is agreed, 
for the facility of commerce, to take in exchange for 
all other sorts of merchandise. Can it be the same 
with the dignities and honours with which polished na- 
tions recompense the services rendered their country ? 
Why not?, What are honours? A money that is in 
like manner the representative of every kind of provi- 
sion and pleasure. Suppose a country where the ho- 
norary money is not current;-suppose the people to be 
too free, and too haughty, to suffera very great in- 
equality in the ranks and authority of the people : in 
what manner must the nation recompense great actions, 
and such as are useful to the nation? By natural 
riches and pleasures, that is, by transferring a certain 
quantity of corn, beer, hay, wine, &c. to the granary 
and cellar of the hero: by giving him so many acres 
of land to till, or so many handsome slaves. It was 
by the possession’of Briseis*, that the Greeks recom- 
——————————e——— 

* In the island of Rimini, no man can marry that has not killed an 
enemy, and borne away his head. The conqueror of two enemies 
has aright to marry two wives, and soon to fifty, What could 
be the cause of such an establishment ? The situation of these 
islanders, who being surrounded by nations that were their enemies, 


would not have been able to resist them, if they had not perpetu+ 
ally excited the courage’ of their people by the highest rewards. 
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penced the valour of Achilles. What among the Scan- 
dinavians, the Saxons, the Scythians, the Celts, the 
Samnites, ‘and the Arabs*, was. the recompence of 
courage, of talents and virtues ? Sometimes a fine wo- 
man, and sometimes a banquet, where feasting on de- 
licate viands, and quafling. delicious liquors, the war- 
riors with transport listened to the songs of thesbards. 
- Ivis therefore evident, that if money and honours be, 
amon g most polished nations, the rewards of virtuous 
actions, they are‘in that case the representative of the 
same possessions, and the same pleasures that poor and 
free nations grant to their herees, and for the acquisi- 
-tion of which those heroes expose themselves to the 
greatest dangers: Therefore, on the supposition, that 
these dignities and honours were not the representa- 
tives of wealth or pleasures, that they were nothing 
more than empty titlest, those titles being estimated | 


Cee ee eee eee 


%* Among the presents which the caravans at this day make to 
the Arabs of the Desert, the most agreeable are marriageable vir- 
gins. ‘This was the tribute the victorious Saracens formerly de- 
manded of the conquered. Abderahman, after the conquest of 
the Spaniards, exacted of the petty prince of the Asturias, the 
annual tribute of a hundred beautiful virgins. 

+ If in despotic nations the spring of glory be commonly very 
weak, it is, because glory there confers no sort of power, because 

_ all power is absorbed in despotism ; because in those countries a 
hero, covered with glory, is mot secure from the intrigues of a vil- 
Jainous courtier ; because he has‘no certain property in his effects, 
or his liberty ; because, in short, he is liable, at the pleasure of 
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according to their real value, would presently cease to 
be the objects of desire. To enter a breach, a crown 
piece, the representative of a pint of brandy, and the 
enjoyment of a trull must be given to the soldier. The 
warriors of antiquity, and those of the present day are 
the same*. Men have not changed their nature; and 
they will always perform nearly the same actions for 
the same rewards. Ifa man be’ supposed indifferent 
to pleasure and pain, he’ will be without action’: unsus- 
ceptible of remorse, or friendship, or, in short; of the 
love of riches or of power : for when we are insensible 





hi sovereign, to be thrown into a prison, to be deprived of his 
wealth and honours, and even of life itself. 

Why does the Englishman behold, in. the , Breaigst part of. fo- 
reign noblemen, nothing more -than® gaudy valets and victims 
adorned with garlands? Because a peasant in England, is in fact 
greater than an officer of state in another country: the peasant ts 
free; he can be virtuous with impunity ; and sees nothing above 
him but the law. 

It is the desire of glory.that must be the most pow exful principle 
of action in poor republics ; and itis thelove of money, founded 
on the love of luxury, that in despotic countries is the principle of 
action, and the moving powerin ‘nations subject to that sort of go- 
vernmenf. | ~ ; age} jd WB Lae y 

* The irruption of Brennus into Italy, it is well known, was not 
the first, but the fifth made by the Gauls. Belloyesus had in- 
vaded it before him ; and how did this chief persuade his coun- 
trymen to follow him over the Alps? By showing them the — 
wine of Italy. -‘' Taste this-wine, he cried, and see if youlike it ? 
“if you do, followme, and conquer the country that produced it.” 
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to pleasure itself, we must be insensible to the means 
of acquiring it. What we seek in riches and power, is 
the means of avoiding bodily pains, and procuring bo- 
dily pleasures. If the acquisition of gold and power be 
always a pleasure, it is because foresight and memory 
convert into an actual pleasure all the means of obtain- 
ing it. 

The general conclusion of this chapter, is, that in 

man all is sensation : a truth of which I shall give a 
- fresh proof, by showing that his sociability is nothing 
more than a consequence of the same sensations. — 





CHAP. VIII. 


=e a 


OF SOCIABILITY. 


May is by nature a devourer of fruits and of flesh; 
but he is weak, unarmed, and consequently exposed to 
the voracity of animals stronger than himself. Man, 
therefore, to avoid the fury of the tyger and the lion, 
was forced to unite with man. The object of this 
union was to attack and kill other animals*, either ta 
feed on them, or to prevent their consuming the fruits 


“a 





* There is, they say, in Africa, a sort of wild dogs, that go in 
troops to make waron animals that are stronger than themselves. 
5 and 
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and herbs that served him for nourishment. In the 
mean time mankind multiplied, and to support them- 
selves, they were obliged to cultivate the earth; but 
to induce them to this, it became necessary to stipu- 
late, that the harvest should belong to the husbandman. 
For this purpose the inhabitants made agreements or 
laws among themselves. These laws strengthened the 
bonds of a union, that, founded on their wants, was the 
immediate effect of corporeal sensibility*. But can- 
not this sociability be regarded as an innate quality+, 





* Because man is sociable, people have concluded that he is good. 
But they have deceived themselves. — Wolves form societies, but 
they are not good. We may add, that if man, as M. Fontenelle 
says, has made God after his own image, the horrible portrait, he has 
drawn of the Divinity ought to make the goodness of man very 
equivocal. Hobbes has been-reproached with this maxim: The 
strong child is a bad child, he has however only repeated in other 
terms, this admired verse of Corneille, 


Qui peut tout ce qu’il veut, veut plus que ce qu’ il doit. 
He that can do whatever he will, wills more than he ought. 
And this other verse of La Fontaine, 


Laraison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure. 
The strongest always reason best. 


They who write the romance of man, condemn this maxim of 
Hobbes ; they that write his history, admire it; and the necessity 
of laws proves it to be true. 

+ That curiosity, which certain writers regard as an innate 
principle, is the desire inus of being happy, and of improving our 
condition : it isno other than the developement of corporeal sen- 
sibility. ‘ : 
K 4 a spe- 
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a species of amiable morality ? Allthat we learn from 
experience on this head, is, that in man, as in other 
animals, sociability is the effect of want. If the de- 
sire of defending themselves makes the grazing ani- 
mals, as horses, bulls, &c. assemble in herds ; that of 
chasing, attacking, and conquering their prey, forms in 
like manner a society of carnivorous animals, such as 
foxes and wolves. 

Interest and want are the principles of all sociability. ' 
It is, therefore, these principles alone (of which few 
writershave given clear ideas) that unite men among 
themselves : and the force of their union is always in 
proportion to that of habit and want. From the mo- 
ment the young savage*, or the young bear, is able to 

“provide for his nourishment and hig defence, the one 


# The greatest part of travellers, say that the attachment of the 
Negroes to their children, resembles that of brute animals to 
their offspring: this attachment ceases when they are able'to pro- 
vide for themselves. See Melanges interessans, des Voyages 
@ Asie, @ Amérique, &c,. 

The Anxicos, says Draper on this head, in his voyage to 
Africa, eat their slaves : human flesh is as common in their mar- 
kets, as that of beefin ours. The father feasts on the flesh of his 
son, and the son on the flesh ‘of his father; brothers and sisters 
eat each other, and the mother without remorse, feeds on the 
child she has just brought inte the’ world. In short, the Ne- 
groes, says Labat, have neither gratitude nor affection for their 
relations, nor compassion for the sick. Among these people, he 
adds; mothers are seen inhuman enough to abandon their children 
tothe voracity of the tygers of the woods, 
quits 
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quits the hut, and the other the den of his parents*- 
The eagle, in like manner, drives away her young’ 
ones from the nest, the moment they have sufficient 
strength to dart upon their prey, and live without her 
aid, ‘eis 
The bond that attaches children to their parents, and 
parents to their children, is less strong than is com- 
monly imagined, A.too great strength in this bond 
would be even fatal to societies, The first regard of a 
citizen should be for the laws, and the public prospe- 
rity ; [speak it with regret, filial affection should be in 
man subordinate to the love of patriotism. If this last 
affection do not take place of all others, where shall 
we find a measure of virtue and vice? It wonld then be 
no more, and all morality would be abolished, ! 
For what reason, in fact, has justice and the love of 
God been recommended to men, above all things ? On 
account ofthe danger to which, a too great love of 
their parents would expose them, If the excess of this 
passion were sanctioned ; if it were declared the princi- 
pal ier oiiemt ason would then have a right to rob 


* Nothing is more common in Europe, than to see children 
desert their parents, when they become old, infirm, incapable of 
labour, and forced to subsist by beggary. We see, in the coun- 
try, one father nourish seven or eight ¢ hildren, but seven or eight 
children are not sufficient to nourish one father. If all children 
“be not so unnatural, if some ofthem have affection and humanity, 
it is to education and example they owe: that humanity: Nature 


has made them diminutive bears, ‘ 
# his 
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his neighbour, or plunder the public treasury, to sup- 
ply the wants, and promote the comforts of his fa- 
ther. Every family would form a little nation, and 
these nations having opposite interests, would be con- 
tinually at war with each other. 

Every writer, who to give us a good opinion of his 
own heart, founds the sociability of man on any other 
principle than that of bodily and habitual wants, de- 
ceives weak minds, and gives them a false idea of mo- 
rality. °°" is * 69 
Nature, no doubt, designed that gratitude and habit 
should form in man a sort of gravitation, by which 
they should be impelled to a love of their parents: 
but it has also designed that man should: have, 
‘in the natural desire of independence, a repulsive 
power, which should diminish the too great force of 
that gravitation *. Thus the daughter joyfully leaves 
the house of her mother to go to that of her husband ; 
and the son quits with pleasure his native spot, for an 
employment in India, an office in a distant country, or 
merely for the pleasure of travelling. 

Notwithstanding the pretended force of sentiment, 
‘friendship, and habit, mankind change at Paris, every 

day, the part of the town, their acquaintance and 


a nc 


* Man hates dependence : whence, perhaps, comes the hatred 
of his, father and mother; and the proverb, founded on com: 
mon and constant observation, that the love of relations de- 
scends, and does not ascend. 

their 
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their friends. Do men seek to make dupes? They 
exaggerate the force of sentiment and friendship, they 
represent sociability as an innate affection or principle. 
Can they, in reality, forget that there is but one prin- 
ciple of this kind, which is corporeal sensibility? It 
is to this principle alone, that we owe our self-love, and 
the powerful love of independence: if men were, as 
it is said, drawn toward each other by a strong and 
mutual attraction, would the heavenly Legislator have 
commanded them te love each other, and to honour 
their parents *? Would he not have left this point to 
nature, which, without the aid of any law, obliges men 
to eat and drink when they are hungry and thirsty, to 
open their eyes to the light, and keep their hands out 
of the fire? . 
Travellers donot inform us that the love which man- 
_ kind bear to their fellows, is so common as pretended. 
The sailor, escaped from a wreck, and cast on an un~- 
known coast, does not run with open arms to embrace 
the first man he meets. On the contrary, he hides 
himself in a thicket, where he observes the manners of 
the inhabitants, and then presents himself trembling 
before them. 
. But if an European yessel chance to approach an 
unknown island, do not the savages, it is said, run in 
ph 
* The command to love our fathers and mothers, proves that 
the love of our parents is more the effect of habit and education, 


than of nature, 
crowds 
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crowds towards site ship? 4 They sereser il sdb 
amazed at the sight, they are struck with the novelty. 
of our dress, our arms and implements. ‘The appeare 
ance excites their curiosity. But what desire succeeds 
to this first sensation? ‘That of possessing the objects 
of their admiration. They become less gay and more 
thoughtful; are busied in contriving means to obtain, 
by force or fraud, the objects of their desires : for that 
purpose they watch the favourable opportunity to.rob, 
plunder, and massacre the Europeans, who, in their 
conquests of Mexico and Peru, gave them early ex- 
amples of similar injustice and cruelty. 
» The conclusion of this chapter is, that the princi 
ples of morality and politics, like those of all other 
sciences, ought to be established on a great number 
of facts and observations. Now, what: i is the result of 
the observations hitherto made on morality? That 
the love of men for their brethren, is the effect of the 
necessity of mutual assistance, and of an affinity of 
¥ wants, dependent on that corporeal sensibility, which 
FE ‘regard as the ppl of our actions, our virtues, 
and-onr vices. + 
In persevering in my opinion on this point, I think 
Tought to defend the Treatise on the Mind against the 
odious imputations of bypoerisy and ignorance. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A JUSTICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES ADMIT- 
TED IN THE TREATISE ON THE MIND. 


‘ in j 

W uen the Treatise on the Mind appeared, the theo- 
logians regarded me as a corruptor of morals. They 
reproached me with having maintained, after Plato, 
Plutarch, and experience, that the love of women had . 
sometimes excited virtue in men. { 

The fact, however, is notorious: ‘their reproach, 
therefore, isridiculous. If bread, it has been said te - 
them, be a recompence for labour and, industry, why 
not women*? Every object of desire may become an 


a 


* If hunger bethe principle of somany actions, and has so much 
power over men, how can we imagine that the desire for women 
can have no. effect, on them? -At the momenta youth is heated 
with the first fires of love, let its enjoyments be proposed to him. as 
the: recompence of his application : let him bereminded, even in 
the arms of his mistress, that it isto his talents and his virtues,that 
he owes her favours. ‘The young man, docile, assiduous, virtuous, 
‘will then enjoy:in a manner agreeable to his health, to his soul, 
and to the public good, the same delight that he would not enjoy, 
in-another situation, without exhausting his strength, debasing his 
mind, and dissipating his fortune, by :living in.a-state of stupid 
ebriety. 

encouragement 
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encouragement to virtue, when it is not to be obtained 
but by services rendered to our country. : 

In those ages, when the invasions of the Northern 
nations, and the incursions of swarms of plunderers, 
kept the inhabitants continually in arms, when the wo- 


‘men being frequently exposed to the insults of ravagers, 


were in continual want of protectors, the virtue then 
in highest esteem was valour. The favours of the wo- 


‘men, therefore, were the recompence of the most va- 


liant, and consequently every man ambitious of those 
favours, endeavoured to elevate himself to that enthu- 
siastic courage, which about four centuries since ani- 
mated the renowned knight-errants. 

The love of pleasure was therefore in those ages the 
productive principle of the only virtue then known ; 
that is, valour. When the manners changed, and a 
more improved policy relieved the timid virgin from 
insult, then beauty (for in government all things de- 
pend on each other) less exposed to outrages of the 


ravagers, held its-defenders in less esteem. If the en-" 


thusiasm of women for valour then decreased in pre- 
portion to their fear; if the esteem preserved to this 
day, for that sort of courage be only the esteem of 
tradition ; if’ in this age the youngest, most assiduous, 
obsequious, and above all, the most opulent lover is 
commonly preferred, it is not. surprising; all is as! it 

ought to be. | 
The favours of women, therefore, according to the 
ehanges that happen in manners and governments, ei- 
ther 
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The love of women not incompatible with virtue. 
—————————————————— 
ther are, or cease to be, the encouragements to certain 
virtues. Love in itself is no evil. Why should we 
regard pleasures as the cause of the political corrup- 
tion of manners? Men have had in all ages nearly the 
same wants, and in all ages have satisfied those wants. 

The ages, or the nations most addicted to love, have 
been those in which men were the strongest and most. 
Tape Edda, the Erse poets, in short, all history in- 

‘forms us, that the ages esteemed heroic and virtuous, 
have not been the most temperate. 

Youth are strongly attracted by women: they are 
more eager after pleasure than persons of riper years ; 
they are, however, commonly more humane and. vir- 
tuous, at least more active, and activity is a virtue. 

It was neither love nor pleasures that corrupted Asia, 
enervated the manners of the Medes, the Assyrians, 

ndians, &c. The Greeks, the Saracens, and Scan- 
dinavians, were neither more reserved nor more chaste 
than the Persians and Medes, and yet. the former haye 
never been cited among effeminate nations. me. 

If there be a time when the favours of women can. 
become a principle of corruption, it is when they are 
venal *; when money, far from being the recompence 
of merit and talents, becomes that of intrigue and 
flattery ; in short, when a satrap or a nabob can, by’ 


* Itmay be asked by some, perhaps, when the time was that 
the favours of women were not yenal? 


means. 
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Power of women to incite to virtue or vice. 
means of injustice and crimes, obtain from the sove- 
reign the right of pillaging the people, and applyine 
the spoil to his own emolument. 

It is with women as with honours, they are the 
common objects of the desire of men. If honours be 
the price of iniquity ; if to attain them the great must 
be flattered ; if the weak must be sacrificed to the 
powerful, and the interest of a nation to that of a sul- 
tan; then honours, so justly invented as a recompence 
and decoration of merit and talents, become the 
source of corruption.. Women, like honours, may, 
therefore, according to times and manners, become 
the alternate incitements to vice or virtue. 

The political corruption of manners therefore con- 
sists only in the depravation of the means employed 
to procure pleasures. The rigid moralist who preaches 
incessantly against pleasures, is nothing more than the 
echo of his ghostly father. How can we extinguish 
every desire in man withoyt destroying every princi- 

le of action? He who is affected by no interest, 
ean have no motive to produce any action worthy of 
aman. 
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Hunger the most habitual principle of activity in man. | 








CHAP. X, 


THE PLEASURES OF THE SENSES ARE, IN A MAN- 
NER EVEN UNKNOWN TO NATIONS THEMSELVES, 
THEIR MOST POWERFUL MOTIVES. 

Tus springs of action in man are corporeal pains 

and pleasures. Why is hunger the most habitual prin- 

ciple of his activity? Because among all his wants it 
is that which returns the most frequently and com- 
mands the most imperiously. It is hunger and the 
difficulty of appeasing it, that gives the carnivorous 
animals of the forest so- much superiority of intellect 
over the grazing herds. It is hunger that furnishes 
the former with a hundred ingenious methods of at- 
tacking and surprising their game. It is hunger thas 
keeps the savages for six months together on the lakes, 
and in the woods: teaches them to bend the bow, to 
weave their nets, and set the snares for their prey. It 
is hunger also that among polished nations puts the 
people in action, teaches them to cultivate the land, 

learn a mechanical trade, and fill a difficult employ, 

But in the exercise of these employs, each individual. 

“forgets the motive that led him to undertake it ;, for, 

the mind is occupied, not with the want, but with the 
VOL. I. Ly means 
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Pleasure and pain are the eal principles of liuman action. ; 
means of appeasing it. The difficulty is not to eat, 
but to provide the repast. 

Pleasure and pain are, and always will be, the only 
principles of action in man. If heaven had provided for 
all his wants ; if nourishment proper for the body had 
been, like air and water, an element of nature, man 
would have been for ever wrapt up in sloth. 

Hunger, and consequently pain, is the principle of 
activity in the poor, that is of the greatest number: 
and pleasure is the principle of activity in those who 
are above indigence, that is, the rich. Now, among 
all the pleasures, that which without doubt acts the 
the most forcibly on us, and communicates the great- 
est energy to the soul, is the love of women. Nature, 
by attaching the greatest intoxication to the enjoy- 
ON ES ee ee 

* If wants be our only motives, it must then be to them we’ 
owe the invention of arts and sciences, It is to that of hunger 
we are indebted for the art of tilling the soil, of forging the plough- 

‘share, &c. It is to the necessity of defending ourselves against 
the rigour of the seasons that we owe the art of building, of provi- 
ding ourselves with apparel, &c. 

As to what concerns the magnificence of equipages, dress, and 
furniture, with regard to music, theatres, in a word, all the arts of 
luxury, it is to love, to the desire of pleasing, and the fear of disgust, 
that we are in like manner to attribute the invention. Without 
love what arts would have yet been unknown? What a stupor 
would have pervaded nature! Men without wants would be desti- 
tute of the principle of action : it is to the want of pleasure: that 
youth owe, in part, their activity, and the superiority they pos- 
sess, in that respect, over persons of a more advanced age. 
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Pleasure and pain-are the only principles ofhuman action. 








ment of thein, intended to make them one of the most 
powerful principles of our activity * 





* There are, it is said, among the learned, some who condemn 
themselves to live in seclusion from the world. Now, how can we 
persuade ourselves, that in these the love of talents is founded on 
the love of corporeal pleasures, and above all that of women ? How 
can we reconcile these contradictions ? By supposing it may be 

- with a man of talents as with a miser ; if he deprive himself of 
necessaries to-day, it is with the hope of enjoying superfluities to- 
morrow. Does the miser wish for a fine seat, and the man of ta- 
lents for a fine woman? If to attain these be required great 

_riches, and a great reputation, these two men will labour to increase, 
the one his riches, and: the other his renown. Now, if during the 
time employed in the acquisition of the money and the fame, they 
should grow old, and contract habits that they cannot break, with- 
out efforts of which age has rendered them incapable : the miser 
and the man of talents will then die, the one without his house, 
and the other without his mistress. 

It is not only between these two men, but also between the cO- 
quet, and the same miser, that we find an infinity of similitude: 
Each of them is more happy than is imagined, and each in t 
same manner. The miser, when counting his money, enjoys the 
approaching possession of every object that may be had in ex- 
change for gold : and the coquet admiring -herself in her glass, 
enjoys in like manner by anticipation all the homage that her 
beauty and graces can procure. I would advise these two to stop 
where they are, and not prucure either a mansion or lovers ; for 
they will find, ia the enjoyments of those objects of their desires, a 
disgust of which they are at present ignorant. 

. The state of ‘desire is a state of pleasure. Houses, lovers, and 
women, that riches, beauty and talents can procure, are pleasures 
of foresight, certainly less vivid, but more durable than real and 
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No passion. prpdaaed gerach rms in man ; its 
empire extends even to brutes. The timid animal that, 
trembles at the approach of another which is even 
weaker than itself, becomes animated by love. At the 
command of love he stops, shakes off every fear, at-. 
tacks and defeats his equals,.or even his superiors. in 
strength. There are no dangers, no labours by which 
love can be dismayed. It is the spring of life. In 
proportion as its desires die away, man. loses his acti- 
vity; aud “by degrees, death deprives him of every 
other sensation. 

Corporeal pleasure and pain are the real and only 
springs of all government. We do not properly de- 
sire glory, riches and honours, but the pleasures only 
of which glory, riches, and honours are the represen- 
tatives ; and whatever men may say, while we give the 
workman money that he may drink, to excite him to. 
Ipbour, we must acknowledge the power that the @ le 

ss of the senses have over us. 
When I said, in the Treatise of the Mind, that’ it is 
from the stalk of corporeal pleasure and pain, that we 
gather all our joys and our pains, I published an im-. 
portant truth.—W hat follows? That it is not in the. | 
enjoyment of these same pleasures, that the political 





corporeal pleasures.. The body soon becomes exhausted : the 
imagination never, So that of alt our pleasures, it is the latter, that in’ 
general, give us, in the total of life, the greatest sum of happiness: 


depravation 
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‘Object proposed by the author: 





‘depravation of manners can consist. Who in fact are 


a corrupted and effeminate people? They who acquire 
by vicious means the same pleasures that illustrious na+ 
tions acquire by virtuous means. et 

The declamations of certain moralists will never 
ptove any thing against an author, whose principles 
are justified and confirmed by experiehce. 

Let not this discussion of corporeal sensibility be re+ 
garded as foreign to my subject. What have I pro- 
posed? ‘To shew that all men equally well organised, 
have an equal disposition for wnderstanding. |» What 
have I done toward it? I have distinguished between 
the mind or understanding, and the soul: I have 
proved, that the soul is in us nothing but the faculty 
of sensation ; that the mindis the effect of it: thatin 
ian all is sensation ; that, conséquently, corporeal 
sensibility is the priticiple of his wants, his passions, his 
sociability, his idéas, his judgments, his'desires, and 
his actions; and that, in short, if all things can be ¢ 
plained by icileaebs sensibility, it is useless to admit 


- of any other faculty in us *. 


Man is a machine, which being put in motion by 





* Besides the faculty of séfisation, man is said to be endowed 
with that of remembrance. Iknow it : but as the organ of the me- 
miory is’ Gorporeal, as its officé consists in’ recalling impressions’ that 
are past, and as it must excite in us actual sensations in order to 


‘produce that effect, I am not the less ; authorised to assert} that in 


man Mist is sensation, idmaeba tks: 
Ed corporeal 
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Of the spousal extent of the memory. 
corporeal sensibility, ought to perform all that it exe- 
cutes. It jis the wheel, which moved by a torrent, 
raises the pistons, and with them the water designed 
to be thrown into the bason prepared to receive it. 
After having thus shown that every thing in us is re- 
ducible to sensation and remembrance, and that our 
sensations are produced by the five senses only ; to 
discover next if.a greater or less understanding bethe 
effect of a greater or less perfection of the organs, we 
must examine, if in fact, the superiority of the mind 
or understanding be always in proportion to the acute- 
ness of the senses, and the extent of the memory. If 
experience prove the contrary, there is na doubt that 
the usual inequality of minds must proceed from ano- 
ther cause. 
Itis, therefore, to the sole caumniipiian of this fact, 

the question proposed is now reduced, and itis to this 
examination we shall owe its solution. 
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CHAP. XI. 


OF THE UNEQUAL EXTENT OF THE MEMORY. 


ET suaut here only: repeat what I have said in ‘the 
book on the Mind, and shall observe : 


1. That 
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Memory may exist without genius or great understanding. 

1, That the Hardouins, the Longuerues, the Scali- 
gers, in short all the prodigies of memory, have com- 
monly had but little genius, and that they are never 
placed in the same rank with Machiavel, Newton, and 
Tacitus*. 

2. That to make discoveries of any kind, and de- 
serve the title of inventor, or a man of genius ; if we 
must, as Descartes has proved, meditate more. than 
learn,a man may have a great memory, without a 
a great understanding +. 





* So Pope in his Essay on Criticism, 
As on thedand while here the ocean gains, 
In other partsit leaves wide sandy plains 5 
¥ Thus inthe soul while memory prevails, 
The solid pow’r of understanding fails 5 
>. Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft fi gures melt away. 


This seems to be a vulgar error; a strong memory and a fer- 
tile ingen frequently go together, the former being of the ut- 
most utility to the latter. If aman shall sit down to invent, he 
will find that a complete retrospect of all he has seen, heard or 
read, relative to any science, will afford him the greatest assistance 
in his further inventions or improyements in that science. T. 

+ A great memory makes a great scholar ; meditation makes 
the man of genius. The original mind, the mind of a peculiar 
turn, supposes a comparison of objects with each other, anda dis- 
cernment of relations unknown to ordinary men, It is not se 
with the man ofthe world ; his mind is composed of taste and 
memory. He who knows the most remarkable passages in history, 
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Ee who would acquire'a great memory, shouldimprove 
it by daily practice. He that would acquire a certain 
habit of meditation, should in like manner improve it 


by daily exercise. Now the time spent in meditation, . 


is not employed in storing up facts in the memory. 
The man who compares and meditates much, has 
therefore commonly the less :memory, as he makes 
the less use of it. Of what use, moreover, is a ‘great 
memory ? The most common will answer, the purpose 
of a great man. He who understands. ee own lan- 
guage, has already a’ great number of ideas. To merit 
the title of aman of understanding, whatis he to do? 
Compare his ideas with each other, and by that mean ob- 
tain some conclusion new and interesting, either by be- 
ing useful or agreeable. The memory charged with all 
the words of a language, and consequently with all the 
ideas of a people, is likea pallet covered with a certain 
number of colours: the painter has on that pallet the 
matter for an excellent picture ; it is for him so to 





the most bon mots, and curious anecdotes, is the most agreeable 
companion. Newton, Locke, and Corneille, were undestood by 
few. ‘The man of profound: penetration is not adapted to the: 
multitude. Ifthe man ofthe world be not a sublime poet, a fine 
painter, a profound philosopher, or great general, he is at least 
quite amiable. If his reputation do not extend beyond the cirele 
of his acquaintance, it is because he does not write, does not im- 
prove any science, and render himself. useful to mankind, and. 
therefore ought not to expect much, esteem. 
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- Memory more extensive than is commonly imagined. 





use and dispose them, that they may produce a great 
truth in the shades, and a great force of colouring, in 
a word, a beautiful painting. « Rerneee S 
A common memory has even more extent than is? 
imagined. In Germany and England there isscarcely, 
a man of education, who does not understand three or 
four languages*. Now if the study of those languages, 
be comprised in the common plan of education, it. can-, 
not suppose any thing more than a common organisa-, 
tion: all men are therefore endowed by nature with 
more memory than is requisite to investigate the 
greatest truthst. Hence I infer, that if the superiority 
of the mind consists principally, as Mr. Hobbes re- 
marked, in the knowledge of the. true signification of 
words, and if there be no man who in reflecting on 
* Ifthe French understand no language but their own, it isthe 
effect of their education, and not their organisation 5 let them pass 
some years at London or Florence, and they will easily under- 
stand lish or Italian. 
+ Nature, we are told has given to every nation some peculiar 
quality or genius. There is no nation in Europe that has not 
made some successful alterations in their military exercises and, 
; evolutions, after the Prussians. But too much struck with the F 
prilliancy of these evolutions, have these nations cultivated the 
means of exciting courage in their soldiers ? I doubt it. The Eu- 
ropeans have not the same motives to expose their lives in battle, 
as the Greeks and Romans had: and consequently, the courage 
of armies is not manifested in enterprizes equally hazardous ; and 
may be reduced, perhaps, in every warrior, to the sole principle of 


not being the first to runaway. 
those 
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Imperfection of the mind not owing to defect of memory. 





Spe. 


those of his own language only, would not find more 
questions to discuss than he could resolve in the course 
of a long life,no man can complain of his memory. 
There are, it is said, quick and slow memoricé: we 
have in fact, a quick remembrance of the words of 
our own language, and a more slow remembrance of 
those of a foreign tongue; especially, if we speak it 
but seldom. But what can we hence conclude? Only 
that we have aremembrance of objects more or less 
prompt, according as they are more or less familiar to 
us. There is but one real and remarkable difference 
in memories, which is the inequality of their extent. 
Now, if all men equally well organised, are, as I have 
proved, endowed with a memory sufficient to exalt 
them to the highest ideas, genius is then not the pro- 
duct of a great memory. Consult on this subject, 
chap. iii. disc. iii, of the Treatise on the Mind. 1 
haye there considered. this question in every light. 
My opinion appears to have been generally. adopted, 
because experience has confirmed its truth, and prov 
that in general, it is not to the defect of the memory 
we ought to refer the imperfection of the mind or un- 
derstanding. . 
Does it proceed from the unequal perfection of the 
ether organs? I shall now examine that question,—— 








CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 


—— 


OF THE UNEQUAL PERFECTION OF THE 
ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 


5 FE in men all be corporeal sensation, they do not 
then differ among themselves, but in the degrees of 
their sensations. The five senses are the organs of 
those sensations;. they are the passages by which 
ideas penetrate even to the soul. But are these passages 
equally open in all; and according to the different 
structure of the organs of sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
and smell*, ought not each man to smell, taste, 
touch, see, and hear indifferently ? Lastly, should not 
those men who have the finest organs have the greatest 
discernment}, and be perhaps, the only men that can 
acl in any remarkable degree ? 





* Let it not be supposed, however, that there is an extreme 

. difference inthe common organisation of men. All have not the 

same ear, yet ina concert, at certain tunes, all the musicians, all the 

dancers in an opera, and all the soldiers of a battalion move equally 
jn measure. 

4 Among men the most perfectly organised, if there be few of 
remarkable acuteness, itis, we are told, because the understanding 
is the joint effect of the acuteness of the senses, and of a good edu- 

. Experience, 


* 
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Understanding not dependent on the perfection of the senses. 





Experience, I answer, iiss not here agree with rea- 
son: it demonstrates clearly that it is to the senses we 
owe our ideas, but it does not.demonstrate that our dis- 
cernment is always in proportion to the greater or less 
perfection of the senses. . Women, for example, who 
are of amore delicate texture than men, have more 
sensibility in the touch, but have no more understand- 
ing* than Voltaire, the man, perhaps, the most sur- 





cation. Be is so: but on this supposition it would be at teadt 3 im- 
possible that a good education, without a peculiar and remarkable 
perfection of the senses, could form a great man. Now this fact is 
disproved by experience. : . 


* The organisation of the two sexes, is without doubt, in some 
respects very different : but is this difference to be regarded as 
the cause of the inferiority of the minds of women? No : on the 
contrary, i is is evident, that no woman being organised as a man*, 
none of them consequently should have as much understanding. 
Now, can the genius of Sappho, Hyppatia, Elizabeth, Catherine 
Te &c. be esteemed inferior to that of men? If wo a be in 
general inferior, it is because in general they receive a still worse 
education... Compare together women. of very. different. condi- 
tions, such as princesses and chambermaids ; I say, that these two 
ranks of women have commonly as much’ undestanding as_ their 


husbands. Why?, Because the. two sexes have heres received an 
education equally bad. 


* Will this be allowed, as to what regards the esensbility. of the 


‘organs?’ Are there not many ‘women of more robust organisation 
than the generality of men? T. ; 


prising 
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prising * " eucae for the Sectamidieg, extent, and ais 
Yeraity of his talents. 

Homer and Milton were early blind. A blindness 
so premature should imply some imperfection in the 
organ of sight : yet how strong and brilliant were 
their imaginations ? A similar observation may be 
made on M. Buffon; he is short-sighted: yet what 
mind more comprehensive, and what style more 
beautiful*. Among those who have the sense of hear- 
ing in the greatest perfection, are there any superior 
to the St. Lamberts, the Saurins, the Nivernois, &c. 
Of those who have the senses of tasting and smelling 
in the greatest perfection, are there any who have 
more, genius. than Diderot, Rousseau, Marmontel, 
Duclos, &c. ? In whatever manner we interrogate ex~- 
perience, it will constantly answer, that the greater or 
less superiority of mind is independent of the greater or 
less perfection of the organs of the senses, and that all 
men equally well organised, are endowed by nature 
with acuteness of the senses sufficient to lead them to. 
the greatest discoveries in mathematics, chymistry, 
politics, AN poset &et 





-* Tt has not’ been remarked, that in the greatest poittels: the 
sense of seeing is much more acute than that ot other men. 

+ If a greater or less understanding depends on the greater or 
less acuteness of the senses, it is probable that the different tempe- 
ratures of the air, the difference of latitudes and’ ‘aliments, must 
have some influence on minds, and consequently that the country 
most favoured by heaven should produce the most ingenious in- 
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If the sublimity of the mind supposed so great a 
perfection in the organs, before a man is engaged i in 
difficult studies, before he enters for dtatictnes into the 
career of letters or of politics, we should examine if 
he have the eye of an eagle, the feeling of the sensi- 
tive plant, the nose of the fox, and the ear of the mole. 

Dogs and horses, they say, are esteemed more or 
less, according as they spring from this or that race. 
Therefore, before we employ aman, we should ask if 
he sprang from an ingenious or stupid father. Now 





habitants. Now, how can we imagine, that from the beginning 
of time to the present day, the inhabitants of such country 
must not havé acquired a remarkable superiority over other na- 
tions ?- That they must not have invented the best laws, and con- 
sequently have been the best governed? That they must not in the 
course of time have subdued the other nations, and in short, have 


' produced, in eyery class, the greatest number of renowned men ? 


_ The generating climate of such apeople is hitherto unknown. 
History does not point out any one among the nations: endowed 
with a constant superiority of understanding above all others : it 
shows, on the contrary, that from Delhi to Petersburg, all nations 
have been successively ignorant and enlightened : that in the 
same situations. every people, as Dr. Robertson remarks, have the 
same laws, and the same sagacity, and that we find, for this reason, 
the manners of the ancient Germans among the modern Americans. 

The difference of latitude and food has therefore no influence 
on the minds of men, and perhaps it has less than is imagined on 
their bodies, In fact, the greatest part of politicians in calculating 
the population of cities and empires from the number of deaths, 
have thence observed, that, at least in the greatest part of Europe, 
‘the duration of life is nearly the same. 


these 
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these questions are never asked; Why? Because 
the most ingenious fathers frequently beget. foolish 
children; because men the best organised, have fre- 
quently but little understanding, and in short, because 
experience proves the inatility of such questions. .. All 
that it teaches us, is, that there are men of genius of 
every make, and every temperament, that neither the 
sanguine, the bilious nor phlegmatic, the great or little, 
the fat, the lean, the robust, the tender, the melancholic 
(2.)nor the strong and vigorous, are always the most 
ingenious*. 


But suppose a man to have extreme sensibility, what — 


follows? That he will sometimes have sensations un- 
known to the common rank of men : that he will feel 
what a less delicate organisation will not permit ano- 
ther man to feel. But will he have more discernment ? 
No: because those. sensations, always fruitless till the 
moment they are compared with each other, will con- 
stantly preserve the same relation to each other}. But, 


* M. Rousseau, p. 300 and 323 of his Emilius, says, <“The 
«‘ more hearty and robust a child grows the more judicious and 
« yespectable he becomes. To enjoy the instruments of our in- 
* telligence, the body must be healthful and robust.” A good 
constitution of body renders the operations of the mind easy and 


efficacious. But if M, Rousseau consults experience, he will find, - 


that the sickly, the delicate, and the deformed, have as much un- 
dersténding as the most vigorous, and well made. Witness Pas- 
cal, Pope, Boileau, and Scarron, 


+ A sensation of the memory is'nothing but an additional fact, 
that may be replaced by another. Nowa fact adds nothing to the 


suppose 
, 








; Understanding, not dependent ee the perfection of the senses. 
suppose the understanding to be proportionate to, the 
acuteness of the senses; and that there are truths 
which cannot be comprehended but by ten or twelve 
men of the first organisation. In this case the human 
mind would not be capable of perfectibility. I may 
also add, that these men so finely organised, would ne- 
eessarily attain a degree of knowledge in the sciences, 
that would be incommunicable to the common rank of 
men. Now, such degree of knowledge has never been 
perceived. Bi f : Mattia hey 

There are no truths contained in the works of Locke 
and Newton, that are not now comprehensible by all 
men of a common organisation, and that have not any 
extraordinary excellence of tasting, smelling, seeing, 
hearing, and feeling. - ; : 

I may also add, that as there are no two things 
alike in nature*, each of those persons who have the 


aptitude’men have to understanding, because that aptitude is no- 
thing else than the power of observing the relations that different 
objects have to each other. 


* Doesthe dissimilitude of beings exist in their principles, or in 
their developments ? I know not: Of ‘this we are certain, that 
the race of cattle become stronger or weaker, improve or degene= 
rate, according to’ the goodness and abundance of their pasture} 
and the same we observe in oaks : when we see some short,:some 
tall, some strait, and others crooked in short, if notwo trees are 
absolutely alike, it is, perhaps, because no two of them have re- 
ceived. precisely the same culture, or are placed in a similar situe+ 
tion, are exposed to the same wind, or planted in the same soil. 
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finest organisation, must be, in some respects, superior 
to the rest. Every man therefore, must feel sensations, 
and acquire ideas that are incommunicable to his fel- 


lows. Now there areno ideas of this kind : whoever 


has such as are clear, can easily communicate them to 
others, There are, therefore, no ideas that men, of or 
dinary organisation cannot attain. ° 

The causes that would operate most efficaciously on 
minds, would be, without doubt, the differences of cli+ 
mate and food. Now,as I havealready said, the gross 


' Englishman who feeds on butter and flesh, and breathes 


a foggy air, has not certainly less understanding than 


the lean Spaniard, who lives.on garlic and onions, in 
a very dry atmosphere. Shaw, an English physician, 


who from } 1 
as well as fr 


1e fidelity and accuracy of his observations, 
the late date of ‘his travelsin Barbary, 





deserves our confidence, says, when speaking of the 


¥ Dig «bs The small progress this people have made 

“in the arts and sciences, is not the effect of incapa- 
af city ¢ or natural stupidityy The Moors bave anacute 
cam understanding, and even genius. If they do not 
« apply themselves to the study of the sciences, it is be- 
« cause being without motives to emulation, their go- 
 vernment does not leave them either liberty or leisure 





Now, the time of the developement of inanimate beings, answers 
to that of the education of man, which is, perhaps, never the same, 
because, no two of them, as I hate proved in the first section, 
can receive precisely the same instructions, 

VOL. I. M * sufficient 
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- sufficient to cultivate and improve them. The Moors, 
“like the greatest part of the Orientals, being born 
“ slaves, are naturally enemies to ail labour that does 


“not. uispedly promote their present and phimape in- | 


“ terest.” 2 eae, 
It is liberty alone that can binille amang@ dike 


the sacred fire of glory and emulation. If there be - 


periods when, like those rare ‘birds ~ brought into a 
country by a storm of wind, great men appear pa a 
‘sudden in an empire, this is not to be regarded as the 
effect of a physical, but of a moral cause. In every go- 
--vernment, where talents are rewar ded, those rewards, 
‘like the teeth of the serpent, planted by Cadmus, will 
produce men. If Descartes, Corneille, &e. rendered 
the reign of Lewis XIII. illustrious ; Racine, Bayle, 
&e. that of Lewis XIV. Voltaire, Mot 
tenelle, &c. that of Lewis XV. it is, because the arts 
and sciences were under these different reigns, succés- 
sively” protected by Richelieu, Colbert, and the late 
‘duke of Orleans the regent. “Great men, whatever 
° been said, belong not to the reign of Augustus or 
ewis XIV. but to the reign that protects them. 
Ifany imagine that it isto the first fire of youth, 
to the freshness of the organs, if Ng may, so say, that we 
-owe the fine compositions of great men; they deceive 
-themselves, Racine was but thirty, when he produced 
his Alexander, and bis Andromache ; but le was fifty, 
‘when he wrote Athalia, and the latter piece is certainly 
ig) 
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Genius not affected by our state of health. . 










not inferior to the former*. It is not, moreover, a 
slight indisposition, which may occasion a.state of 
health more or less delicate, that. can eshingaes 
genius. Ge ay 

We do not enjoy every year che same health; yet 
the lawyer gains or loses every year nearly the same 
number of causes ; the physician kills or cures nearly 
the same number ‘of patients ; and the man of, genius, 
distracted neither by business n nor pleasure, by violent 


passions nor grievous maladies, produces every year 


nearly the same number of compositions. <i ts nae 
Whatever difference there may be in the diet of 
nations, Or — the climate they inhabit; in a word, 
whatever gipeace: there may be in their. tempera-, 
ment, it if “ven hel or ee the aptitnde 





* At the end ofa certain number of years, a man As, they say, 
no longer the same composer. Voltaire at sixty was no longer 
the Voltaire of thirty. Be itso: yet he. was equally sagacious. 
Tf two men, without being exactly similar, can run as fast, leap as 
high, shoot as true, and strike a ball as far, the one as the oth ety 
they may, without being precisely pic same, have an equal. 
sede sla a 


- +The aptitude or Hane tig for dnderstanding or discernment, 
as I oy show hereafter, is only an aptitude to discern the rae 
blance or difference, the agreement or disagreement between f- 
ferent objects. That the diversity of temperaments, and climates 
may occasion/a difference in» the manners and inclinations _ of. a 
people ; that the savage hunters in woody countries, would be 
herdsmen in a grazing country, may very well be: ‘but it is: not 
CEiis - ; Me that 
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that men have to understanding. Itis not, —— 
on the strength of the body*, or the juvenility of the 
organs, or the greater or less perfection of the senses, 
that the greater or less superiority of the understand- 
ing depends. To conclude, that experience demon- | 
strates the truth of this fact, is no great matter; I can 


Ta : ig Z 
less true, that in every country. the iepients constantly perceive 
the same relations between the same objects. So, from the mo- 
ment that these wandering natives unite into nations, when the 
marshes are drained, and forests cut down, the diversity of cli- 


mates has had no sensible influence on their minds ; and we there- : 


fore find in Sweden and Denmark, as accomplished geometricians, 


chymists, natural philosophers, moralists, &c. as in Greece Or 


Italy. “¢ The climate of Persia, says Chardin, is the most proper 
“to promote the a of body and mind.’? Their cli- 
mate, however, gives the Persians no more genius than the French. 


* If the superiority of the mind be independent of the greater 
or less vigour of temperaments, and. the greater or less acuteness 
of the senses, where shall we seek the cause of this superiority 2? In 
the perfection of the interior organisation I shall be told: but, I 
answer, if the ‘interior perfection of aclock be shown by the preci- 
sion with which it marks the hour, in man the perfection of-his in- 
terior organisation shows itself, in like’ manner, (at least, so far as 

regards | the understanding) by that of the five senses, to which it 
owes all its ideas. The perfection of the exterior organisation, 
Sipposes, therefore, that of the interior. But to prove that this 
last sort of perfection can have no influence on the un erstandi ings 
it will suffice to show,. (in conformity to experience) that its supe- 


riority is intirely independent of the greater or less perfection of; 


the fiye senses, 


alse 








Of the differént manner of receiving sénsations. 

also prove, that if this fact exists,.it is because it ean- - 
not exist otherwise, and also, that it is to a cause hi- 
therto unknown, that we must look for the explanation 
of the phenomenon of the inequality of understandings: 

To confirm the truth of this opinion, I think, that 
after having demonstrated that in men every thing is 
sefisation, we must conclude, that if they differ among 
themselves, it constantly proceeds from the different 
degrees of their sensations only. 


* 








CHAP. XIII. 


—— 
_QN THE DIFFERENT MANNER OF RECEIVING 
SENSATIONS. __ | 


F 
Mex have different tastes: but this difference may 
be either the effect of habit and education, or of the 
unequal sensibility of their organisation. If the Negro, 
for example, feels more pleasure in beholding the sooty 
complexion of an African beauty, than in the roses 
and lilies of an European, it isin him the effect. of 
habit, If men,according'to the country they inhabit, 
are more affected with this or that sort of music*, and 


k ; : ; a * P ae Sout : 


* M. Rousseau in his Musical Dictionary, relates a remarkable. 


instance of thiskind. ‘There is, says he, among the Swiss a tune 
M3 become 
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become in consequence susceptible of particular im- 
pressions, this is also the effect of habit. All tastes 


that are factitious, and produced by the difference of © 


education, are not here the objects of my inquiry ; I 
here treat only of the different tastes produced by the 
mere different sensations eee at the presence oF = 
same object. 

To know exactly what this difference is, we must 


have been successively ourselves and others. Nowas 


this can never be, it ‘is only by considering, with very 
great attention, the different impressions which the 
same objects appear to make on different men, that we 
can arrive at some discovery relative to this matter. If 
we examine this point closely we shall find, that if one 
saw square what another saw round ; if milk appeared 
white to one and-rediie another ; if to some men a 
rose seemed a thistle, and a well-proportioned man ap- 
peared a monster, it would be impossible for men to 





= ; 7 
they call Rans-des-Vaches, which was held so dear by them, that 
it was forbidden, under pain of death, to play it among the Swiss, 
toons: for it made those. that heard it burst into tears, desert, or 
die, by exciting in them an ardent desire again to see their native 


country. Itis in vain to seek in this tune for such energetic accents 


as are capable of pr oducing such wonderful effects. These effects 
are never produced on strangers, but proceed from habit, and by: 
recalling to the minds of those who hear this tune,! their coun-. 
try, their youth, their former pleasures, and manner of living, 
whence arises a piercing grief on reflecting that all these are no 


more. 
com- 
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communicate their ideas, and understand each other: . 
but they do understand each other ; the same objects ° 


therefore excite in them nearly the same impressions. 

To make this matter more clear, let us see in one 

_ and the same instance, in what men differ and resem- 
ble each other. : : 


They, all resemble each other invone point ; and that 
is, they would all free themselves from disquietude : 
consequently they would all be employed, and the 


more lively that employment, the more agreeable it is _ 


to them; provided, however, the impression be not so 
pungent as to excite pain. e- 

Men differ in this, that the degree of emotion 
which one regards as an excess of pleasure, is some- 


times in another the beginning of pain. The eye of | 


my friend may be pained by a degree. of light that 
gives me pleasure ; and yet we both agree that light is 
the most pleasing ~object in nature. Now whence 
proceeds this uniformity of judgment, with this diffe- 


rence of sensation ? From the ‘insignificancy in the_ 


degree of difference, and because a tender sight finds 
the same pleasure in a small degree of light, that a 
strong sight does in the blaze of a mid-day sun. Let 
us pass from physics to morality, and we shall see still 
less difference in the manner in which men are affec- 
ted by the same objects, and shall find, in conse- 
quence, among the Chinese* all our European pro- 
, 

* Except in what has an immediate and peculiar relation to the. 
ii M 4 verbs: 
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verbs: whence I conelude, that the trivial differences. 


in the organisation of different people, ought not to be _ 


regarded ; for in comparing the same objects every 
« ; E 5 y 
nation forms the same conclusions.: 


The invention of the same arts wherever there are. 


the same wants, and where the arts have been equally 
encouraged by government, is another proof of the 
essential equality of minds. ‘To confirm this truth, I 
may also cite the resemblance observed in the laws 
and governments of different people. ‘Asia, says M. 
Poivre, peopled ina great part by the Malaccans, is 
governed by. our ancient feudal laws. The inhabitants 
of Malacca, like our ancestors, are not agriculturists, 


but have like them a courage the most rash and de- 


termined*, Courage, therefore, is not, as some stil] 
oe 


priental cystoms and government, there are no proverbs more sis 
milar than those of the Germans and the Chinese. 


* Ifthe Malaccans, says M. Poivre, had been nearer neigh- 


bours to China, that empire would have been soon conquered, and’ 


the form of its government changed. Nothing, says that author, 
equals the passions ofthe Malaccans for theft and plunder : but are 
they the only nation of thieves ? Whoever reads history, finds, that 
» this loye of rapine is unhappily common to all men, andis founded 
on their idleness... They are better pleased, in general, to live by 
plunder and incursions, and Dy exposing themselves three or. four 
months in the year to the greatest dangers, than be subject to the 
gcatly labour of agriculture. But why then are not all nations 
“thieves? Because 10 plunder it is necessary to be situate near 
nations that have something to lose, that is, such as are agricultu- 
ysts aud rich : ifnot, they have no choice but to labour or starve. 
assert, 
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| Universally pleasing impression made by poetry. 





assert, the effect of a particular organisation in the Eu- 
ropeans. “Men resemble each other more than is com- 
monly imagined. Where they differ it is in the de- 
grees of their sensations. Poetry, for example, makes 
an agreeable impression on almost every one. Every 
one repeats with almost equal enthusiasm the hymn 
to light, that begins the third book of Paradise 
Lost ; but, it will be said that, if this passage admired 
by all is equally pleasing to all,itis because in paint- 
ing the magnificent effects of light, the poet makes 
use ofa word, that by not expressing any particular 
degree of light, leaves every one at liberty te colour the 
objects with that tint of light which is most agreeable 
tohis sight. Be it so: butif light did not make a 
strong and lively impression on all, would it be univer- 
sally regarded as the most admirable object in nature? 
Does not that vortex of fire in which almost all nations 
have placed the throne of the Divinity, prove the 
uniformity of impressions received at the presence 
of the same objects*.. Without this uniformity (which 


. 






Every country has it Malaccans. In the Roman catholic coun: - 
‘tries the clergy pillage, like them, the tenth of the harvest : and 
what the Malaccans take by violence, the priests get by cunning, 
and by apanicterror, | . 


* 'To prove the difference of sensations produced by the sight 
of the same objects, people cite the example of painters, who 
give a tinge of yellow or grey to all their figures ; but if this 
defect in their colouring were an imperfection in the organ of sight, 
and all objects really appeared to them tinged with yellow and 

9 » some 
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the notion of the absolutely good and, beautiful) on. 
what foundation could the rules of taste have been 
established ? os = : se 
‘The erat and magnificent pictures of nature strike 
all men. But do those pictures make precisely the, 
same im pression on each of them? No: we learn, how- 
ever, from experience, that thei impressions « are nearly 
similar ; so that objects extremely” pleasing t to some 
are always more or less pleasing to others. It isin 
vain to repeat here that the, uniformity. of i impresssions 
produced by the beautiful descriptions. of poetry, is 
merely apparent ; that it is in part the effect of the un- 
certain: significations of words, and of latitude. in, the 
ex pressions* that corresponds exactly with the various 
sensations felt by the aspect of the same objects. Ad- 





s eT 


grey, the white on their pallet would appear so also, and they 
would lh, white though they saw grey. f ur 


i If I should Be ‘asked again why there are in every language 
50 ) many words of indeterminate signification, I I should add to 
what I haye said on this subject in the 5th chapter of this section, 
that want presided at the formation of languages ; ; and that in the 
invention of words, men: in endeavouring to communicate their 
ideas in the easiest manner, perceived, that if they made as many 
words as there are, for example, different degrees of. mapnintes 
light, gravity, &c. their multiplicity would surcharge the memory : 
and that therefore it was necessary to suffer certain words to retain 
that vague signification, which renders their application more ge- 
neral, and the stay of languages more concise. be 


¢ 
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mitting the fact, it is still true,.that there -are works 
generally esteemed, and consequently rules of taste, _ 
the observation of which produces in all the sensation 
of beauty. If this question be thoroughly examined, 
it will appear from. the different manner in which men 
are affected by the same objects, that the difference of 
impression arises more from their moral than their cor- 
poreal properties. 

The result of this chapter is, that the dinerstiy: of 
tastes in men, supposes a small difference only in the 
degrees of their sensations: that the uniformity of 
their judgments, proved by the uniformity of the pre- 
verbs of different nations; by the resemblance of their 
laws and governments ; by the taste that all have for 
poetry, and the simple and magnificent pictures of, na- 
ture, demonstrate that the same objects make nearly the 
sane impressions,on all men; and that if they differ, 


it is only in the degrees of their sensations. 
\ 








* Tf nature, as has been supposed, gives men such unequal dis- 
position to understanding or discernment, why in the arts of dan- 
cing, music, painting, do the scholars scarcely ever equal their 
masterst, and why does not the unequal disposition in nature 
oe ealisieo’ in the pupils the small superior degree of attention 
et the masters perhaps exercise in the study of their art. ” 


wif This will scarcely be allowed. Raphael. was the disciple « of 
Perugino, a name that would have been long since forgotten, but 
for the transcendent accomplishments of the scholar. Many simi- 
Jar instances might be produced.: T. ~ * 
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CHAP. XIV. 
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THE SMALL “DIFFERENCE PERCEIVED BETWEEN 
OUR SENSATIONS, HAS NO INFLUENCE ON THE 


UNDERSTANDING. 
Mex at the presence of the same objects can doubt- 
less feel different sensations; but can they in conse- 


quence perceive different relations between these 


same objects? No: and supposing, as I have else. 
where said, that snow should appear to some a degree 
whiter than to others, they would still all agree that 
snow is the whitest of all bodies. “ 

In order that men should perceive different relations 
between the same objects, those objects must excite 
in them impressions of a nature altogether peculiar. 
Wood on fire should freeze some, and water condensed 
by cold should burn others ; all the objects of nature 
should offer to each desde a chain of relations 
altogether different ; and in short, men should be with 
regard to each other what they are with regard to those 
insects whose eyes being constructed in a different 
manner, doubtless see objects under very different 
forms. < 
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- On this supposition individuals would have no ana- 
logy in their ideas and sentiments. -Men could neither 
communicate their knowledge, nor improve their rea- 
son, nor labour in common on the immense edifice of 
arts and sciences. Now experience proyes, that men 
every day make discoveries, and improve the arts and 

sciences 3 therefore they perceive the same relations 

between objects. | 
The enjoyment of a fine woman may excite in the 
soul of my friend an intoxication of delight that it does 
not produce in mine ; but that enjoyment is in both 
_ him and me, the most poignant of all pleasures. When 
two men receive a stroke of the same power, they feel 
perhaps two distinct impressions : but if the violence 
of the blow be doubled, tripled, quadrupled, the pain 
that each of them feels will in like manner be doubled, 
tripled, ‘quadrupled. 
Suppose the difference of our sensations at the ioe 
‘of the same object to be more considerable than it 
really is, it is evident, that the objects preserving the 
same relation to each other, would strike us with @ 
constant and uniform proportion. But, it will be said, 
_-eannot this difference in our sensations change our 
moral affections, and cannot this change produce the 
difference and inequality in minds ? J answer, that all 
diversity of affection* caused by any difference in the 





* The only affections that have any sensible effect on the mind, 
are those that depend on education and prejudice. 
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bodily. organisation, has not, as experience proves, any 
influence on the mind. We may therefore prefer 
either red or yellow, and still be, like d’Alembert and 
Clairaut, an equally great geometrician : our palates 
may be unequally delicate, and we may be equally 
good poets, painters, or philosophers. In short a per- 
son may, with a taste for sour or sweet, milk or ancho- 
vies, be an equally great orator, physician, &c. All 
these tastes in us are nothing more than unconnected 
and sterile facts. Itis the same with regard to our 
ideas, till the moment they are compared with each 
other. Now to give ourselves the trouble of compa- 
ring them, we must be excited by some interest. But 
when men have this interest, and compare these ideas, — 
why do they draw the same conclusions ? Because, 
notwithstanding the difference of their affections, and 
the unequal perfection of their organs, they can all 
attain thesame ideas. In fact, while the scale of pro- 
portions in which objects strike us, is not broken, our 
sensations constantly preserve the, same. relation to 
each other. A rose of a very dark colour, when com- 
pared with another rose, still appears dark to every 
eye.. We make the same judgments of the same ob- 
jects. We can therefore always acquire the samenum- 
ber of ideas, and consequently the same extent of 
understanding, . ; 
Men that are commonly well organized, are like cer- 
tain sonorous bodies, that without being exactly the 
sane 
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: seks sedi sidldithe Lies Garces of Rabid: * re- 
sults from what has been here said, that men always 
perceivi ing the same relations between the same ob- 
jects, the unequal perfection of their senses has no in- 
fluence on their understanding. Let us make this 
truth more striking by heme a precise idea to the 
word Understanding. ds 
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wee ear: same ayy of scatite! ‘but nile 
leer kind. | Itis the the same with the “mind. “It presents ideas 
“or in es. equally fair, but different, according to to the various “ob- 
jects with bag chance has fill led oe memory. 4 
oes my me smory ‘represent ; ing but. oe anc Ice an os 
» pests of the aes “and the "atid CF" Vesuvius $ or Técla): With 
Pale Gt a picture can T compose?" hat ‘of the moun- 
i ans Ab ig mida. ~ But if my 
, presents none but smiling images, the 
flowe ilver waves, the mossy g ground, and fra- 
“grant orange bod whee: shall I compose, with ‘these d delightful 
epiechey The bower to w hich love carried off Mr ciand. pane 
species therefore of our, ideas, dnd our imaginations, does not de- 
pend on the nature of our mind, which is the same in all men, but . 
on the sort of objectsithat charice h has engraved on our aap On) ‘ 
and the it interest we have to combine them. age 
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j OF THE UN N DERSTANDING OR JUDGMENT. 


W war is the understanding in itself? An ability to 
discern the resemblances and differences, the agree- 
ments and disagreements which different objects haye 
with each other, But what is in man the productive 
principle of his ‘understanding ? His corporeal sensibi- 
lity, his memory, and especial ly the. interest he e has to 
combine his sensations with each other.* The under- 
standing or judgment is therefore j in him othice more 
than the result of the comparison of his [SEnSaHONSS, and 
a good judgment or understanding consists in the just- 
ness of comparing them. | 


; 
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“i Suppose that in each science and art, men “had compared 
with each other all objects and all facts hitherto known, and that 
they had at last arrived at the discovery of all their several rela- 
tions : men having then no new combinations to form, what we 
call judgment would no longer exist. Then all would be science, 
and the human judgment being obliged to remain inactive, till the 
discovery of new facts gave it opportunity of comparing and com- 
,bining them with each other, would be like an exhausted mine 
that is suffered to'repose till new veins are formed. 
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All-men, it is true, do not feel precisely the® same 
sensations, but all perceive objects in a proportion’ con- 
stantly the same: all therefore have an equal aptitude’ 
to understanding or judgment*. | 

In fact, if, as experience proves, every man perceives 
the same relations between the same objects ; if all of 
them agree in the truths, of geometry ; if, moreover, 
no difference in the degrees of their sensations change 
their manner of beholding objects; if (to give a cor- 
poreal example) the moment the sun rises out of the 
bosom of the sea, all the inhabitants of the same 
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, . . see 
* Tt follows from this definition of the understanding, . that if all 

its operations may be reduced to the observing the mpeiaaces 

and ° differences, the agreements and disagreements which dif- 

ferent objects have to each other, men are not, as has been often 
repeated, born with this or that particular genius. 

_ The acquisition of various talents is in men the effect of the same 

cause ; that is tosay, the desire of glory, and the attention with 

which this desire endows them. Now attention can be equally 

applied to all matters, to poetry, geometry, physics, painting, &c. 

as the hand of the organist. can be indifferently applied to each 

stop of the organ. If it be asked, why men have seldom different 
sorts of genius? I answer, it is because science is in each kind, the 
first matter of the judgment; as ignorance is, if I may so say, the 
first matter of folly ; and that men have rarely two sorts of learn- 
ing.. There are few who join, like Buffon and d’Alembert, with 
the science of a Newton or an Euler, the difficult art of a good 
writer. I shall not therefore say, with the old proverb, man is 
born a poet, and becomes an orator; but I assert, on the contrary, 
since all our ideas come by the senses, that man. is not born, but 
becomes what he is, 
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coast, Scoala ath the same instant — the ‘puillleney 
of his rays, acknowledge him to be the most resplen- 
dent object in nature ; it must be confessed, that all 
men form, or may form, the same. judgments on the 
same objects ; that they may acquire the same truths*, 
and, in short, that if all have not in fact equal judg- 
mentt, all have at least an equal capacity for it, that 
is, an aptitude to acquire itt. 





* To aequire certain ideas, we must meditate. Is every one 
capable of it? Yes: when animated by a powerful interest. ‘That 
interest then éndows him with a force of attention, without which 
he may, as. I have already said, be alearned man, buf never a man 
of judgment. It is meditation alone that can reveal to us those 
first and pan truths; the keys and principles: of science. Tt is 
to the discovery of these truths that we always give the title of 
great philosopher ; because, in every sort of science, it is always 
the universality of principles, the extent of their application, ina 
word, the sree of the sist aly constitutes a Philgsophs 
genius. if ; peta 

“+ There are some, at have’ wbefbre said, who attribute to the 
physical cause of the differences of latitudes, the difference in 
judgments. But to prove this fact, they must, after the definition 
here given of the judgment, be able to name a country, where the 
inhabitants do not perceive either the difference, the resemblance, 
the agreement, or disagreement-of objects with each other, and 
with themselves. Now, sucha country is hitherto unknown. 

} It_is because discernment is rare, that it is taken fora parti- 
gular gift of nature. Alchymists, or jugglers, were extraordinary 
men, in, the ages of ignorance : they were, therefore, taken for 
sorcerers, and supernatural beings. . It was not, however, from the 
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All men have an equal aptitude to juagaiene 


‘[ shall not insist any longer on this question, ‘but 
content myself with repeating, on this head, an obser- 
vation I haye already, made in the Treatise on the Mind 

If you present, I say, toseveral men a question that 
is simple and clear, and concerning the truth of which 
they are indifferent; they will all form the same judg- 
ment*, because, they all perceive the same relations 





areat Maiiculty of surprising and duping fools by illusion and dex- 
terity. The astonishment in this matter, is, that men can make a 
serious occupation of such futile arts and iltusiauaae Now, it isthe 
same with the judgment ; if the aptitude to have it be common, 
nothing is so rare as astrong and constant desire to attain it. 
There are, it is said, few men of genius : why? ee: are 
few governments that proportion the reward to the labour that the 
acquisition of great talents is supposed to require. 

» In comparing alchymists and jugglers to men of discernment, my 
intention is not to degrade the latter by a humiliating comparison : 
I mean only to show the cause that has for such along time past, 
caused discernment to be regarded as a gift of nature. Iwould 
destroy the marvellous, and not the merit of sagacity ; to it we 
owe the improvements in medicine, surgery, and in every art and 
science that is useful. Nothing, therefore, on earth is more re* 
spectable than asound judgment ; and, consequently there is no 
nation rightly informed of its interest, that has not an esteem for 
judgment, in proportion to the utility of the art or science which it | 
improves, - 4 

* Ifmen differ in opinion concerning the same question, that 

difference is always the effect, either of their not understanding 
each other, or of their not having the same object present to their 
eyes, or their remembrance, or because being indifferent to the 
oe at, n@ between 
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All men putt an n equal apa fo ous 


between the s same objects. All are, therefore} born ea 
a just judgment. Now, itis with the term Just Judgs 
ment, as with that of Enlightened Humanity.” Does 
this sort of humanity condemn an assassin to punish- 
ment? It is only occupied at that instant, with the 
preservation of an infinity of honest citizens: The idea 
of justice, and, consequently, of almost all the virtues, 
is, therefore, comprised in the extended signification 
of the word Humanity. — It is the same with: the wor ds 
Just Hie ot This expression, taken in its extended 


signification,4 Rs in like manner, all the different. 


sorts ofr nts. Of this, at least, we may be assuted, 
that if all fants be sensation and comparison of our 
sensations ‘there i is a other sort of judgment than 
that qnien compares, and compares justly. 

The general conclusion of what I have said of the 
equal aptitude, that men, commonly well organised, 
have to judgment, i is that being « once agreed, © 

~ That in men all is sensation ; 

That’ they do not think, or acquire ideas, but by ‘we 
five senses 3 





question itself, weg cipal but little attention in its investigation, 
and have but little regard to their judgment. me nee 
Now , supposing theni compelled to attention, by a powerful and 
common motive, and that they understand each other, and have, 
_ moreover, the same object present to theix eyes, or theirmemories: 
that\I say, perceiving the same relations between the objects, they 
"will form the same judgment : whence I conclude, that all have 
the same capacity of judgment, that is, an equal aptitude to it. 
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That the efeater or less perfection in the five sen- 
ses, in changing the degrees of their sensations, does 
not change, the relations which objects have to each 
other. — ’ ms 

It is evident, since the judgment consists in the 
knowledge of these same relations, that the greater or 
less superiority of the judgment is independent of the 
greater or less perfection in the organisation. For 
whi reason, women, whose) sense of feeling is more » 
delicate than that of men, are not of superior intelli- 
gence. It is; J think, difficult to deny this conclusion. | 

But, they will say, if we regard the universal suffrage” 
rendered to geometrical propositions, as a demonstra- 
tive proof, that all men, commonly well: organised, 
perceive the same relations between the same objects; 
why not in like manner regard the difference of opi- 
nion in matters of morality, politics, and metaphysics, 
as a proof, that at least, in the latter sciences, men 
do not perceiye the same relations between the same 
objects? . a 
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THE CAUSE ‘or THE DIFFERENCE OF orINions, IN 
MORALITY, POLITICS, AND METAPHYSICS. 


Tae progression of the human judgment i is always 
_ the same. The application of the judgment, to this 
or that particular study, does not change that progres- 
~sion, If men “perceive in certain sciences, the same 
relations between the same objects which they com- 
pare with each other, they ought necessarily to per- 
ceive the same ielatiede in all. Observation, however, 
does not agree with this reasoning. But this contra- 
diction is only apparent. Its true cause is easily dis- 
covered. In inquiring after it, we see for example, 
that if all men agree in the truth of geometrical de- 
 monstrations ; it is, because they are indifferent to the 
truth or falsehood of those demonstrations ; 
Or because they not only annex clear Head, but also 
the same ideas to the words employed in that science. 
Or, lastly, because they have the same conception 
“of a circle, a square, a triangle, &e. / 
On the contrary, in morality, politics, and metaphy- | 
sics, if the opinions of men be very different, 
a Iti ‘is, because, in these matters, they haye not always 
_an interest to see objects as they really are. 
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Or, because ame haiie frequently hai obseure and 
dbuiteed ideas of the questions on which they treat; — 

Or, because they more frequently follow the opi- 
nions of others, than their own co 

~ Or, lastly, because they do not annex igs same ideas 
to the same terms. I shall choose, for example, ‘those 
of good interest, and virtue. 


oF THE TERM GOOD, aa baat 


pee us ‘tale this term in its utmost pore ae “a 
pauabéd if men can form the same idea of it, let us 868, 
© a 

_ To fix his attention on this word, something sweet * 
is given him. The word taken: in this most simple 
signification, is applied only to abil fieses the child’s 
taste, by exciting an agreeable. sensation in his palate. 

_ When a more extensive sense is given to the term, | 
it, is applied indifferently, to all that pleases the child, 
that is to an animal, a man, or his play-fellows. In 
general, so long as the expression. is confined to cor- 





poreal objects, as, for example, a stuff, .a tool, or ah 
eatable, men form nearly the same idea of it; and the 
term recals to the memory, at least in a confined mans. 
ner, the idea of what can. ‘be pamediively: ra cae 
tee +. 
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ws Sweetmeats. are called in Freneh, hoi hone. that is, ‘0 






good. 
At Be is from the adjective good, that is for med the substapth 
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When, in the last place, this term is taken in a 


still more extensive sense, and applied to morality, and, 


the actions’ of. men ; we Say ap Oe then necessarily. 
includes the idea. of sO geertne utility, and to agree 
here ‘about what. is goo , we must previously agree 
about what is useful. Now, the greatest part of man- 
kind, do not even know that the general utilityois | the, 
measure of the goodness of human actions. 

For want of a sound education, men have nothing 
but confused ideas of moral goodness. y The’ word — 
goodness, employed by them i in an arbitr ary manner,’ 


recals to their remembrance. only the various applica= 


tions:they have heard made of it (3); applications al- 
ways different id contradictory, according to the 
diversity 0 of ae and positions of those with whom 
they’live. To come to an universal agreement respect- 
ing the signification of the word good, when applied 
to morals, it would be necessary to have a very judi- 
cious diction: ry to fix the precise sense of it, Till 





i 


goodness, which is taken by so many people fora real being, or, 
at least, for an inherent quality in certain objects. Can men be 
still so ignorant, as not to know that there is no being in nature 
named Goodness: that it is nothing more than aname given by 


man to what each one regards as good for himself, and, in short, 


that the word Goodness, like Greatness, is a vague expression, 


ve _ void of meaning, and that it presents no distinct idea, till the 


yjoment we necessarily, and without perceiving it, apply it to 
me particular object. 
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sucha. work be digested, vall Mapates on this Winds 


- will be. incase “Tei is eas same with the word 


Interest. 
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~ Among raaukiod few are honest ; the word Interest, 


must in _ consequence excite in most of them the 


idea ofa pecuniary ‘interest, or of some object equally 
mean and contemptible. » Has anoble and elevated 


soul the same idea? No: thi term recalls to his mind 


nothing but the. sentiment of self- love. ‘Virtue per- 
ceives nothing in interest, bat the powerful. and ‘general, 


_ spring, that source of action in all men,- which carries, 


them sometimes to vice, and sometimes to virtue. But: 
did the jesuits annex to this word an idea equally ex" 
tensive, when they opposed my opinion f I know noe: - 
but this I know, that being then bankers, bee Piet 
idea of a noble interest ; that this word c notexcite 
in them any other idea, than that of eee and pe- 


and bankrupts, they onght to haye lost a of every 


cuniary interest. 
Now so vile an’ interest compelled them to pursue 
a per secuted man. Perhaps they in secret adopted his, 
opinions. Asa proof of which they gave at Rouen, i in 
1750, an entertainment, whose design was to show, 
“that pleasure forms youth to true virtue.” . “Phe first 
act displayed the civil virtues , the second, the warlike 
virtues; and the third, the virtues proper to religion. 
In this entertainment they proyed this truth by dances, 
Religion me 


~ 





Religion there per enisiilon det with Eiadeoy for’ has 
paxtner; andtorender Pleasure more endearing, said the 
Jansenist, the jesuits have put her on breeches*. Now, 





if pleasure, according: to them, can operate all things 
_ in man, what. cannot interest do with him ! Is not all 
interest reducible i in us to the search of pleasuret >. 





Mi We1 must 6 justice to the jesuits : : this accusation is false. 
They are rarely libertines. Thej > jesuit, restrained by his rules, and 
indifferent to pleasures, is totally. devoted to arhbition: His desire 


is to subdue the rich and powerful of the earth, either by force oy — 


fraud. Born to command, the great men of the earth are in his 
eyes but puppets, whom he moves at his pleasure, by the strings of 
direction and confeader He conceals his interior contempt of 
them by an outward gespect. The great are contented with this, 
and are, without perceiving it, reduced to mere machines. What 
the jesuits cannot obtain by seduction, they accomplish by force. 
Look into the annals of history, and there you will see these same 
jesuits lighting up the torch of sedition in China, in Japan, in Ethi- 
pia, and in ee country where they have preached the gospel 
of peace. In England, we find, that they charged the mine which 
was to have blown up the parliament : that in Holland they assassi- 
nated the prince of. Orange, and in France, Henry lV. that at 
Genéva they gave the signal for storming the city : that their 
hands are frequently armed with daggers, and but rarely employed — 
im sele ecting pleasures, and, in a word, that their faults are not those 
_,of weakness but of villainy. 

+ Why did the jesuits then rise up with § such fury santos me ? > 
‘Why do-they go into all the great houses, exclaiming against the 
Treatise on the Mind, and forbid any one to read it, repeating. 

incessantly, like father Canaye to marshal Hocquincourt, Na 
; Mind, me neeticmens no Mind ? It is because, being solely eager 
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3 All mankind are actuated by interest. _ 


me 





- Pleasures and pains are the moving powers of the 
universe. God has declared them to be so to the earth, 
by creating heaven for the virtuous, and hell for the 
wicked. The Catholic >, ae has agreed in. 
this opinion, when, in the dis ute between Mess. Bos- 
suet and Fenelon, it decided, that we do not love God 
(4) for himself, that is, independent of those rewards 
and punishments, of which he is the disposer. They 


_ have, therefore, been always convinced, that man, ac- 


tuated by the sentiment of self-love, constantly obeys 
the law of his interest*,. ie wrk Wo 


i a 





after command, the jesuits always desire to blind the people! In 
fact, were men rightly informed of the pine that keeps. them 
silent, did they know that constantly directes lin their condwet by 
an interest, either mean or noble, they always ‘obey that interest 1 
that it is to their laws, and not to their opinions, they owe their 
genius and their virtue: that with the forms of ernment of 
Rome and Sparta, Romans and Spartans might sii produced; 
and, in short, by a sagacious distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, of glory and infamy, the interest of indivduals may bealways 
united with that of the public, and the people compelled to be 
virtuous ; what method could then be taken to hide from the 
people the inutility, and even the danger of a sacerdotal power? 
» Could they be long ignorant that the object, really important fo 
the happiness of a nation, is not the creation of priests, but saga_ 
cious laws and judicious magistrates ?, The more clearly the 
jesuits have seen this principle, the more they have feared for their 
authority, and the more solicitous they have been to obscure the 
evidence of such a principle. 
* Does the commander desire to advance himself ? He wishes 
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W hat A: the diversity. of opinions: on. this subject 
prove? Nothing ; : except, that men do not under: 
each other. They understand | each other. very. 
better when they balk gees vale eon gee mee Pao 
ae wee Ie 


+ oe VIRTUE. bs 


ba vA . 
This word frequently excites in the sant very dif. 
fer ent ideas, according to our state and situation, the 





‘he yg yitertr ‘a ree 


society in which - we live, and ‘the age. or the 


country in which we were. born. Th. younger bro- 
ther, according to the custom - of Normandy, should 
avail himself, like Jacob, of the hunger and thirst of 
the elder, to divest him of his right of primogeniture, 
he would be declared a cheat by all the tribunals. If 
a man, after the example of David, should cause. the 
husband of his mistress to be sacrificed, he would be 
reckoned, not among the number of the virtuous, but 


‘of villains... It would. be to little. purpose, to say he 


made: a ‘gob end; assassins sometimes do the same, 
Masts are never proposed as models of virtue. ~ 
Ti precise ideas are xed to this word, we may 
always say of virtue, as the Pyrrhonians said. of the 
truth, “ it is like the East, different, according to “the 
& Sitalion from which we behold it.” e 
In the first ages of the church, the Christians were 


fora war. But what ina war are the objects of the subaltern officer ? 


_ An augmentation of 301; or 4ol. per annum, to-his pay, the desire 


of laying empires waste, and of. the death of those friends with 
whom he lives in intimacy, but who are superior in rank. 
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in n atead of other sects; hi were afraid of not being 
cede wild “aid the ey then preach? Indulgence 
i ove four’ neighbour: . The word Virtue, then 
recalled to their minds the idea of humanity and gen- 
tleness. The conduct of their master confirmed them 
jn this idea. Jesus was gentle with the Essenes, the 
-Jews, and the Pagans; he bore’ no hatred to the. Ro- 
‘mans. He pardoned the Jews their injuries, and Pilate 
his injustice : he recommended charity to all. Is itso 
at this day? ‘No: the: hatred of our ‘neighbours, and 
barbarity under the name of zeal and policy, are in 
France, Spain, and Portugal, now comprised in the 
idéa of virtue. ~ 4 i 
The church in its infancy, bud a man’s religion 
might ‘be, honoured his probity, and. was little con- 
cerned about his belief. “ He that is virtuous, is a 
‘christian, said St. Justin, - a be otherwise an 
“Atheist.” Et quicumque secundu rationem et verbum 
wirere Christiani sunt, quamvis athe. ne . 
~ Jesus, in his parables, preferred* the incredulous Sa- 
maritan to the devout Pharisee. St. Paul was scarcely | 
more difficult than Jesus, and St. Justin. Cornelius is 
cited as a . religious man, because: he was honest (5). 
_ 


* Jesus declares himself every where an enemy to the priests ; 





He reproaches them every where with avarice aud cruelty. Jésus 

‘was punished for his veracity. © Catholic priests, have you shewn 
yourselves less barbarous than the priests of the Jews, and can the 

sincere adorer of Jesus have less hatred for you?» 
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Ch. x. ver.2: of ie Acts. as Si inafuerd though 4g 
was not yeta Christian. It is said in like mann tr of 
one named dike die’ Ch, xvi. ver. 14, of the 
Acts, that she served God; though | ‘she had not nh 
heard St. Paul, and was not converted. ie 

In the days of Jesus, ambition and vanity were not 
reckoned among the virtues. The kingdom of God 
»was not of this world. Jesus desired neither riches, 
nor titles, nor, authority , in Judea.’ He commanded 
his disciples to forsake their goods, and follow him. 
What ideas have they now (of virtue? There is no 
Catholic Prelate that does not cabal for titles and ho- 
nours ; no religious order that has not intrigues at 
court, that does not carry on commerce, and gr¢ ow tich 
by its bank. Jesus and his apostles had no such ideas 
ofhonesty. © f 

In the time of the latter, persecution did not bear 
the name of charity. The apostles did not’ instigate 
Tiberius to imprison the Gentiles or unbelievers.. He: 
who in that age would have compelled others to em- 
brace his opinions, would have reigned by terror; erec- — 
ted a tribunal of inquisition, burned his brethren, 
and seized on their property, would have been held 
infamous. ‘The sentences dictated by sacerdotal pride, 
avarice, and cruelty, would have been read with horror. 
In these days, pride, avarice, and cruelty, in the coun-_ 
tries of the Bib ea are placed in the rank of 
virtues. 

Jesus hated falsehood. He would not, evarettaiby 

1 like 
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like Sees bare, ‘obliged Galileo, vik a torch 


in his hand, to have jetlacted before the altar of the 
God of truth, those truths which he had discovered. 
The church is no longer an enemy to falsehood: 
pious frauds are canonised by it (6). 

Jesus, the son of God, was humble (7), and his 
haughty vicar pretends to command sovereigns, to le- 
gitimate vice at his, pleasure, and render assassins 
~meritorious. He has beatified Clement. His virtue, 
therefore, isnot that of J esus. 

Friendship, honoured as a virtue among th? Sey- 
‘thians, is not. regarded as such in a monastery. The 
rules of the latter even render it criminal (8). .» The old 
man sick and languishing in his cell, is deserted by 
friendship and humanity. If monks were enjoined a 
mutual hatred, they could not more faithfully observe 
it than i in a cloister. me 
: el enjoined his - disciples | to render to b ésat 
‘chine was Czsar’s ; he forbade to seize, by force or 
fraud, the property of another. But the word Virtue, 
wea pied justice, had no longer that signifi- 





cation, in the time of St. Bernard, whea he ordained, 


at the head of the €roisades, that nations should foe 
sake Europe toravage Asia, to dethrone the Sul 
and break in pieces crowns, over which those nations 
bad po’ sort of right. a 

When to enrich his order, that Saint promised a hun« 
dred acres in heaven, to those. who.would give ten 
upon earth : when, by that ridiculous and fraudulent 
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promise he sO He agai siigede ia, aa 
number of heirs ; the idea of robbery and injustice, 


must have been then sneluded in the notion of vir- 
bh: 


r * ey 


tue (9). ve 
What other idea could the Spaniards, form of virtue, 


when the church permitted them toattack Montezuma, 
and the Incas, to despoil them of their riches, aneseat 
themselves on the thrones of Mexico and. Peru? The 
monks, then masters of Spain, could have forced them* 
to restore to the Mexicans.and Peruvians(10) their gold, 
their liberty, their country, their prince: they 
might, at least have loudly con Jemned the conduct of 
the Spaniards. What did the theologians ? remain 
silent. Have they at other times shown more justice? 
No: father Hennepin, the Franciscan, reports inces- 
santly, that the only v way to convert the savages is to 
reduce them to slavery*. Could a method. so unjust 
and barbarous have been imagined by the Franciscan 
Hennepin, if the theologians of the present. day had the 
same idea of virtue as Jesus? St. Paul expressly,,/s2 
that, persuasion is the only method to be used. 
verting the Gentiles, ibe has recourse ‘to. violence 
to prove the ‘tratheof geometry ? Who. does not kn 
that virtue recommends itself? In what case, therefore, 
ought prisons, tortures, and butcheries. to be used? 
When they preach crimes, errors, and absurdities, x 
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»* See Description of the Manners of the sail of ‘Louisiana, 
page 105. tie fois s ; oy ex * 
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te nH was. ord in hawt: that 


fiahomet — ee 
truth of his dogmas. A vreligion, said the Christians, 
on this occasion, that mits ma pel the be- 
lief “of man, i isa false religion. “They ‘eli 

homet. in their diicoutle, and justified him by their 
conduct. What they call yice in him, they call virtue 


“man, s so severe in his 


“y in themselves. ~ Coul a believe that the Mussul- 


ciples, was more gentle in his 


me manners than the Catholics. Must the Turk be tole- 


~yant toward the Christian (11), the infidel, the Jew, 


te! 


Ye. fay deni? y 


and | Gentile; and the monk, ‘whose religion. makes a 
duty ‘of Kanttnity burn in ‘Spain his brethren, ‘and j in 
Fre ance throw into pri isons the Ja ansenist and the Deist ? 
Could the Christian commit s ) many ¢ abo nations, 
nad the same idea of virtue, as the son B of God; 





and if the priest, obedient to t cadvice 0 ais ae 
tion Dale were nobdeat to tha of the gOsp 


the w oy ae there had been annexed a oe, pre- 


cise, a an variable idea (12), men coul not have 
Adi. 
always had such siren : and extravagant ideas con- 
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THE WORD VIRTUE, yeciTEs In THE “CATHOLIC 
CLERGY NO OTHER IDEA @RAN ie OF THEIR 
own Botnet if b * 


i 

Ir F Ace, all Diciont bodies, said lon agueer and 
es attorney- general of the parliament of 
- Brittany, are by their institution animated with an in- 
terest, ntrary to that of the public welfare, how can 
they | fart sound ideag’of v virtue? Among the Pra 
there are few Fenelons (13), few that have Iris vi tues, 
his humanity, and ages pirit. Among the 
monks, may be count perhaps, a great many saints, 
but fewwhouge men. Every religious body is greedy 
of riches and power: no. bounds are set to their ambi- 


ticn *. oA hundred idiewlous bulls, issued the 
= 











* The humble clergy — themselves to be the first body 
in the state: however, (as is observed by a man of much discern- 
ment) there are but three bodies absolutely essential to the admini- 

-stration : the first, is the body of magistrates, who areto defend my 
property against, the usurpation of my neighbour. Thesecond, 
is the body of the army, charged in like manner to defend my pro- 
perty against the invasion of foreigners. The third, is the body of 


the citizens, who, appointed to receive the revenues, furnisha main- 
rs) 
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_ popes, — of the Jesuits, prove care fact. “But 
Gf the Jesuits are ge is the church less so? Let 
any one open its his bee the history of the 

~ erro and disputes of the fathers, the enterprises of 
the clergy, + aie: ene popes: he willlevery 
where find the spiritual power an enemy to the tempo- 

z tal* forget its kingdom is not of this world, and 





Pe renance for the-two others. Now, to ae: purpose is the order of 
the clergy, more expensive to the state, than the three others put 
together? To mairitain the*morals of the people. oe there are 
morals in ia ia, and no clengy- ¢ 


nw “The church by declaring itself the sole judge of shat is, and 
ot sin, has thought under that tide. to be able. ni the 
3 e jurisdiction. In fact, if no ‘one has aright to punish a 
good action, and tapes one that is bad ; “pee of their 
goodness or hadness e sole lawft judge ofa nation: princes 
and ae es are nothing more than the exec utioners.of t the sen- 
tences of others; theirfunction is reduced to that of the hangman’s, 
The project was great ; it was covered with the veil of religion ; 
beth’ d ot at first alarm the magistracy. » . The church was, in ap- 
pearance, subject to their authority, and waited f eprive them of 
it, till it should be acknowledged the sole judge of the merit of 
human actions; that acknowledgment would ‘universally legitimate 
its pretensions. that power could sovereigns have opposed to 
that of the church? No other than the force of arms, The people, 
_then slaves ‘to two powers, whose will and laws would haye been 
frequently contradictory, must have plc till aac? had decided 
between them, which should-be obeyed. | 
ek project, I confess, has not been fully executed, But it is 
ie true, notwithstanding the insignificant distinction of tem- 
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endeavouring continually, ; 
himself of the riches. ane po ahs of the earth, and not 
only to tak 4 tee sar fat which is a ae 

to ‘attack hi 1 wit impunity. If it w i a 
that athe . coil a C tholics could erve. any. 
idea of just: and unjust, they would be “shocked, on - 
reading such a history, rd hold the Mba al 
in horror. 


Does a A ash promise, it in such a years p suppress 
ob a tax? ® Does the year pass over, a bol ay 
ak hisword Why does not te chureh dros 
we publi y> with the en of his promise? Be- 
cause, indifferent to the public welfare, t . PEC Ee and 
humanity, itis solely employed in promoting i 
interest... If the prince’ ‘be a tyrant, it absolve 
Bat 7) he be what. they call a tic, it anathema~ 
tises, ae assassine ates bim, What, lowever, is 
this crim ye rest the word, when pronow aced by 
ne dispassionate -men,. signifies. nothing 
more than @ particular opinion. It is-not.from sucha 
church that | we mus expect clear ideas of equity. The 
clergy will never ae the title of virtuous, but to such 
‘dctions as tend to the increase of wet and ‘Te- 
venues. To cuba cause, but the i interest of the p prie ste 
hood, can we attribute the contaadietory decisions of 
eae eee weet 
— ree eG 
vg vialvely that i in every 7 Galbclig State Bre: are 
teptinpdons and two abs ute masters over every inhe i a ; 
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a Naren eae 
Without this interest, would. eer 
. ime, and tolerated at all time 





he Jesuits ?) Would ‘they cae 
nature? Would ‘they have waited 


7Y for tes ma, sti 9 point out 2y 


But ‘in re eiving that doétrine, they have shown. 


nore bee than villainy. ‘That they are dolts, L agree : : 


bat can we suppo se them to be honest, when’ we con- 
sider the with eae attack hilosophical 


writings, and the silence 





of t those 1 ous t, either tH@ doctors o of the Sorbonne 






in ‘that case, what opinic ion Foan Wenhaves of 
oy. _judge them sound, 
goons e them 








of aa 5 ae judges? ‘or, Tas if ‘these. doctors, 


ove them through fear Gs), interest, or ‘ambition, 
ie in this last case, | what opinion. can we have of 


page knayish Juaees eet 
Ca SS Lee 
eA striking cena: might be ks of the gatauaes 

















y observé on : those ofigpe 
_ Jesuits? Hons approvingin their assembly, t the » morality ~ 


5 them to be s und (14), without examining them, | 


after having examined, them, an found. them bad, ap- 


he 


senten ces isstied by the Sorkonne, before. ‘.: since «a 


against almost, every work genius, — 
4 The ng. | these doctors men < of Firings 
ut oe ade past of theinasse iblies ich are, a 
Voltai hes commonly co ge if Fhe dees oft of the xe 
ae Be fo Pees RA Bega 
ween — 08 — ‘Tn 


io 


Ay 
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therefore 1 © no longer any 


















Pr eilned,” 
claimer ag 
mrtg of Europe, | is lee s Satay =e 
the Jesuits, it is, Beca e he expec! cS 

preferment fromthem. + 


That i terest Socially diamtes ej 
the theo ians, ‘is’ WW abe: The S. 
ietensio ns to 


ralists ; yar ne at“ of its 


inscriptic on so , F tec  » 

LS don’t ae ny gies he So - Z 

bonne. Would they yieerai their guide 

to heaven, and to virtue, the | avourers of. Jesuitica 

morality ? FE Let these doctors still’exalt th é 

of the theological virtues. Thos 5 

true virtue is repu ed such in all ue and all ‘cou 2 

tries ( 6). “The name. of virtue should be given a 

such a actions only, : as are it to the public, and "isda 

formable with the gene rest. Has th 

constantly kept the’ people rom t he knowledge F of tie 

sort of virtue ? and -has- it always a PH 3 

the ideas of it? Itis the e of the interest of he 

logy; and itis in conform i % this intere: 

priest has ori me 

s Public instruction. Th 
at Seville 51 

aa it: Here, i of thi 

pany, will suffer no * ~ ae ar 


ce 
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Sasant mented an ancient sage, abo ever say 
thy folly and stupidity will carry thee ? Tae 
an knows, laughs at it, and by it— 
eve e increase of t heir fealth and power 
5 ee purs r the namevof reli- 
‘e.cannot be ast che therefore that their 
af nange with their stustion ha they have 
ot now th e same i ideas of virtu as they formerly had, 
d that the r ae of i that of his mini- 
a> It ier the Cath ies s only, vey 


e, that, for fetes a os ideas of 








‘ bity, eh r diffe ing it, 
ag to eg of ge rr concn ” 
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false miracles o is founder, lau the St gal 
© specttes? Because he has no oe them. Take 
away interest, and there remains wees t — es £ 


‘4 not credifious. : 
; : re x ae 








Why le every monk, ‘9B genes wih oie zeal 2 










ecessary 


vt xa 
gut rT 
continence ee E 


‘God, shieire us organs, does no-~ s : 


ast re aa we should, se the 
ens, made 2 J 
count m sh matiatt (is). fin. hie’ laws, 
ee ean he expressly forbids s slaves to’ perfume 


Ki, t ey andthe | we ‘of youn, peopl, it is, adds. 


en in the rs ap did 
’ not see any thing jonest. But those haughty; repub- . 


oe licar s,; who. peed won shame all as of amoul 
wou d not debase the i 


mselves the v profession 
*® wae a spy or Nea vd y 


y di ie aS rest o 
their “country, 1 of t 


e eat 






























* Io oe no soot ner a attains th 


es ie See i 





fellow-citizens. ia: rede or a Roman ith d aides with: 















4 confusion, have received the fetters of ‘slave ; 
The trae Re man could | not bear, without horror, even f ‘ 
the sight éffan Asiatic tyrant. Fe ” “g 

_ Inthe t time - of Cato the Cen Eumenes came to Oo 
ie. Rome. At his arrival all the ai people crowded @ 





: x a ftiend to the Romans? ‘Let 
, od: as he ull, replied Cato, every d eve: & 
ince is a devour er of human eae ol a re & 













jglot is in. vain to 2 empt Goan abe  €e 

different ideas that different nations xe e private = 
, @ /petsoas 3 have had ‘of ae ha We can only say, > ho 
‘ at a Catholic who has, neration for the foun er 

of an order of Bbc, then fo a Mercury, 


Or a 

_ a-Lye urgus, &c. has certainly no just oy lho a 

¢ Now till Bik ideas be annexed to this word, a . 

man pe foum. rent one a cording tolthe edu- 

offwhich wx has iven 

wy ree in is brought up ue bind and igi 
he girl understand by the word Virtue 

he pong tie He hich. the nuns fast, 


es, 
tert erefor excites 
) line, hair-cloth, and i 
a re a — he, ie 


, ingpsh ops contaly, by jas 2, 
Gple paremts, w yer give her any ” 


7 >. my &, oe PT oe % 
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country gone ever ha ang a ar tat. se as Are 
“s ee orcia, &ec. This girly will necessaril. eideas 
ad a 8 of. virtue’ very different from the former.» The one | 
a, will admiréeia Arria the force of yartue, and the exam- 
y) ple of conjngel re ne other will regard the same 
& Arria as. a Pa any ‘a woman of the oll, a suicide, 
a a one és ht tobe shun-. . 


ite aciesl hem ea ass 


a e th “eh. floge ging themselves, rol 
4 ing among horas, feeding on women of snow, &e, © 3 
as. | i # 





have very different ideas of virtue from him " 
‘ing himself to more noble and instructive 
hid coat. for his models such men as Socrates, 4 


.* . “Beipin, Aristida; ‘Timoleon sand that I may come * 
res home to the age in which 1 ive Miron, Harley, Pi- 
a 4 brae, and Barillon (23), “tho pees | 
b “ strates, those illustrious: victims of a’ love of th 
country, who by their wise and es maxims, dis A 
“pated, says Cardinal de Retz, Saat ions than all 'y 
* Cth gold of Spain Cpe clagg ome dle” vies, 
at » therefpre impossible that the aa sh ‘no 
es excite in ee ideas ee we | 


iri ee ‘the Golden he = 

. . ae i pw ee 

vA de: yt ie st ae 
é. ; 























e heseaial rs to, an of Ss ae stelle “aa sig Be 
i Pagans i it was to Hercules, . ee a % ts 
res, Bacchus, qudibonndus, tye they. i divine. , ‘it 
honeures but ae Mussul as among thes. ger 3 

_ Catholics, itis to an obscure d rawvilemonk,in > 
‘d to a Dominic or an Aniouyh ey — the 
















Lee eee ad 
‘ os their courage, their pCR: ae 
us manity, that ‘the 






. Machiavel, so that ie says in I hi 
, “ Every religion that makes a duty of Ke ates and > 
“humility, that i inspires a people with a mere poeive a 







* courage ; a. ie minds, debases their spirit, . eR 
“ and prepares ‘them for slavery.” The effect: as 4 Ae . 
E loubtless ‘have nearly followed the prediction, i ) i fea” 
. Mr. Home observes, the customs and laws of society 
* had not modified the character. | genius of religions. ‘ 
¢ We have s in these two chapters, what indeter- | 2 
minate sce annexed to the words good, interest, and 3% a a 


virtue. 1 have shown that these arial ae em- © 

: ployed in anvarbitrary manner, excite, ht to: . 4 

excite, different ideas according eerie E vhich: th iss 
& gg, 2 a. aa Ce 


i’ 
* it 


bail: 
‘ 
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ae 
5 ae 
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‘ ) p Z ) 
oever would discuss a Mstisn'e of this kii d, ae 
refore first settle the nification of the : 
Without BER? Be every dispute of 
: 4 ‘Whi natu: re vil hei eterminable: Thus men on almost 
bs i all qnestionsyof , politics, a nd metaphysics, un- 
o Fae derstanding eacl ther the less, the more they reason 
=. th . ee 
< Jae ei. words efined, neal solved “a 
a si soon as proposed : which proves, thatall ni A 
__ Just, and. ceive: ob el ions” ote 


is the al effect i. the. uncertain 
Cente fthéem, — 

ap erfection of language s. B 

ly for tie evil? tt ta carve 


det, 





a ta 3 


ed 





THERE Ts wor. ONE. nsrnon oni 


i oe rea 


oa determ ia the uncer tain signin of oe i 


















ide anit be annexed to « ferent - 
~ This difficult. work can be performe y ar 
people. England is peer: the ~~ countr 






‘action. But, is 
Brnictios i There i is no nation where son 
have not; an interest in mixing the dark ay of falecl 
hood with the light of the, truth. The desire.of f the 
blind is that blinds és should be. universal ; the ¢ des 
_ of knaves, that, upidity should be extended, and dupes’ 
be multiple ed, In England, as in aes there aré 
nd unjust ; but what can they do at Lon- 
don, ag t a’writer? There is no Englishman who, 
behind es 


am part of his laws, « cannot brave the ower 
of the great, and laugh at their 3 ignorance, superstition, 
a tipidity. Th ape Englishman i 1s is born free ; I ; let him 
Bh rigs therefore 

aS 2 ph Rev 5 ‘thy Pe ee 


Nias 
¢ ee 
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‘See 





; ‘contemplate in the homage that is at this dey 
’ rendered to the men of genius ace 

» posterity will render -to. him 5 hd let t the prospect 
_animat his. endeavours. 

5 ae Cas they say, is the age Gsinopny all the 
») _ nations of Europe have produced men of genius in this 
| science ; ‘nd y seem occupied in the search ‘after 
mas y. = Teg in what. country can it be p publis ed with 
7 ee There j is ‘but one; _ which is is Eng o af 
















. nal Tiger neg or ene: + Bae saiacae: can bey ased 
- a "4 to people wpypous enough to permit their writ 

rae. inva dictionary the precise signification of on word, 
hat. mean to dissipate the mysterious obscurity 


m 


a a “which ‘still envelope uidrality, ‘politics, metaphysics, 






° theology, &e, (27). Iti is reserved - for the authors of 

a he a dictionary o terminate so m disputes, ¢ ere 

nise sed by the abuse of words (28)5 theylone ean: reduce 

‘the science of men to what they really knows!) 9) 

~— @ Tht dictionary, translated into all langaages, would 

. ” a the general collection ih aa 1 all the idea of man- 
» »® 
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; at 
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ry 
* Every government, say the English a forbids ts to think and 
to write on subjects of administration, is without dispute;\a govern» 
ment ofwhich no age can be said, 


, & kind. 
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; by that liberty to enlighten the world ; a 





ig theGreeks, what 







i he: alah geese to oo” 
sion, and the See divine, who by the magic 
~~ has, often thrown the world into confusion, will be a a 
magician | without p er. The talisman, in ‘the pos- , :. 

session of which fs ability consisted, will be broken. . 
Then all those fi agen” under es name of metaphy- 
sicians, have toto ng a time ° wander ed in the and ¢ 


of chimeras, ey at, on bladgerabloty up by wind, a 


traverse, in. ev ction, allthe dept hs of infinity, ' Ra 
~ will no Lcoieittlly see what they see not, and Se 2 
; know what they know not; they will no longer i se 
on man ind. Thettithe propositions inn 
tics, and metaphys , becoming g as susce| 
monstration as the proposition re 
“all, have the same ideas of those sc 
hem (as [ have shew ) wi neces r 
ame 1 lations between the same obie 
A new proof of this roth. is, that 
nearly the same facts, either in the mater 
demonstrated by geometry, or in ‘the. intel 
world, as ins Het metaphysics, all ‘men hi 
al ti wi come to i the same conclusion. 
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F tos ory CHAP. XX i 


‘ite yi Sua or eas 

‘. ies, ne ee 0 Ss by j i! 
EXCURSIONS ®, MEN, AND THEIR DISCOVE- 
RIES" LNT Pee KINGDOMS, HAVE 
BEEN ALWAYS NEARLY THE eta ye art 

; re 
MONG | the imaginary. countries eae the. human 
Cras ver, that of the ee genii, and en- 













a first where. I shall stop. Mankind love 









- an e reads them, hears them, and. makes 

i ised desite’of | happiness attends us with 
ar. he land of prodigies and chime ass 

xard o chimeras, they are always of of the same 

3 “me desire riches without: ns i power 

te dn ae and lan wimoate end ; and on 







c our oe were ¢ fulfilled as soon as (oRbea? > 


ie Ottanaitilenr man,! can you be always ignorant, that 


# 


* gg part of your felicity consists in the desi itself? It 
as with hap pings. as with the golden bird se sent by the 
fairies to a young princess: the bird settles at thirty 
paces from her; she goes to catch it, advances softly, 

is ready to seize it; the bird flies Thiney paces fur- 
ther; she passes siete months inthe pursuit, and is 


. ae ‘ ms happy 


é a 


ree If Ee aid had i suffered itself. to wey deter at 
S first, the princess would have put it in a cage, and in 
one week would have been’ tired of it. This is the bird — 
of happiness) which the miser and coquette are inces- 
| . santly pursuing. p she catch it not, and are happy 
in their pursuit, because they are secure from dis uste ; 
+ «if our desires were to be every instant gratified, the 
a _ mind would languish i in inaction, and sink under dis- 
a " quietude. Min must have desires ; a desire new and 
easy to be gratified must constantly succeed toa desire 
. fulfilled (29). Few men acknowledge that they’ have 
‘this want ; it. is; however, to a succession “of ‘their 4 
_ desires that they owe their felicity. Ge. 4* x - 
~~ + Continually impatient to “gratify their wishes; men 
: were incessantly building castles in the air; they would x 
4 ¥ Inert nature in their happiness ; but net being — i 
able to effect it, they addressed’ themselves imagi- 
nary beings, to, fairies and genii. If they s suppose the 
existence ‘of those beings, it is from a confused hope 
i, ‘that ues the favour of an enchanter they x ay become, 
athe Thousand and One } Nights, possessed. ‘of the. 
Py ;, sate ttons lamp, and nothing will then be wanting to 


* 





- ‘ 


Pa 


a 


4 their felicity. . 
7 It is therefore a desire of happiness that produces : a i 
_-* greedy curiosity, and the love of the marvellous, tha 
amongst different people has ‘created supernatural be- 
ings, wien under the names of fairies, genii, sylphs, 
enchanters, &c.. have always been the same beings, 
and by whom prodigies nearly the same haye been 
VOL. I. Fyn P ii evety 
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as 


ix 


es This philosopher, for the want of experi 





ever 'y where nae yahics proves Shee ae ries 2 
kind the oy tla tive: ‘beet nearly sitnilar. ‘ee bt ; 
wn PHILOSOPHICAL TALES. a Ae eh . 
eo. 


The tales of. his: sort, more grave ant important, 
“thou pee 
ing than the foregoing, have pr eserved among es 
selves the same. resemblance. In the number of these 
tales, that are at olce “so ingenious and disgusting, 1 
place the beauty of morality *, *, the natural ; goodness 

of men, andthe sever al systems of the material world; 
“of which experience < alone ought to be the architect: * 
if the phi ldsopher consults it not, or thee not the cou-_ 
rage to stop where observation fails, when he ls 
make a system he: makes nothing Duta a romance, 





: frees seiegiite hypotheses, and to. fill u 
r 1e, rine interval, which the ae: 
vhat is still more, past ignorance, have Teft in-all 
parts of his.system. With regard to: hypotheses, they 
é, ate almost: all of the same kind. ‘Whoever reads anci- 
‘ent hilosophers will s see that they almost all adoptnearly 
the same plan, and that where they. “differ, it is in the | 
choice of the Bpaverials employed in the construction. 
of the universe. 


Thales saw but one element i in all natures eye was 











* The beauty” of morality. is ‘only to besfouad i in the paradise 
of fools, where Milton makes z agni, scapularies, sai and’ ‘ins 
dulgences, incessantly whirl about. 


* ee P the 


« 
*- 


$ equally frivolous: and, less entertain- 


a” 
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se 
pe 





pe Ra eee ane ee ee ee 


the aqueous fluid. Proteus , the marine god, who me- 
tamorphosed himself into fits: a tree, water, and an 
animal, was the. emblem of his system. Heraclitus 
discovered the same Proteus in the element of light ; 
the earth appeared to him to be a globe of fire reduced 
toa State of fixity. Anaximenes made of the air an 
indefinite agent ; it was the common parent of all the 
elements. The air condensed, formed water ; still more 
dense, it formed earth. It was to the digerend degrees 
of the air’s density that all beings owed their existence, 
They, who after the first philosophers assumed like them 
the office of architects of the palace of the universe, 


‘and laboured at its construction, fell i into the same er- 


rors: Descartes i is a proof, 


It is by proceeding from fact'to fact that we attain % 


to great discoveries: We must advance in the train 
of experience, and never go before it Th in 
tience natural to the human mind, and especially to 
men of genius, cannot accommodate itself to a pro- 
gress so slow (30), but always so sure; they would 
guess at what experience alone can Nea They for- 
get that it is on the knowledge of a first fact, from 
which all those of nate ay be deduced, that the 
liscovery ig the syste W ihe world depends ; ; and 
that j itis only by chance, analysis, and observation, that 
the first fact can lead to the general principle*™. 


* 
2. ® 
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* Our author writes here as if he were ignorant of the Newte~ . 

nian system of the universe, founded on clear, undeniable experi- 
ments. But can that be possible? T. 


: Pp Befo re 
* 








of religious tales. | 


es : J 





Before men undertake to construct the palace of the 
universe, what materials should they draw from the 
mines of experience? Itis at length time that all should. 
labour in the structure of this fabric ; and happy will 
they be to construct some detached parts of the pro- 
jected edifice : the most assiduous disciples of experi- 
ments are sensible that without it they wander in the 
land of chimeras, where men in all ages have seen 
nearly the same phantoms, and have always embraced 
those errors, whose resemblance proves at once the 
uniform manner in which men of all countries com- 
bine the same objects, and the ore aptitude they have 
to discernment. 


Y RELIGIOUS TALES. 

These sort of tales, less amusing than the first, less 
ingenious than the second, and yet more respected, 
alc nations against each other, have caused 
rivers of human blood to flow, and have filled the world 
with desolation. Under the title of Religious” Tales, 
I comprehend i in general all the false religions ; these 
have always preserved among themselves the strongest 
resemblance. 

Among the many Jrioinliuses to which we may 
ascribe the invention of these tales (31), I citethe desire 
of immortality for the first. The proof, if we believe 
Warburton and some other learned men, that God 
was the author of the Jewish law, is, say they, that 


an the law of Moses there is no mention of rewards or 


, punishments, 


B . 
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TREATISE. “ON MAN. 213 
oa 
Of religions tales, 
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punishments, or the life to come, or consequently of 
the immortality of the soul. Now, they add, if the 
religion of the Jews had been of human institution, 
men would have made the soul immortal ; a lively and 
powerful interest would have induced them to believe 
it such (32) 3 this interest is their horror of death and 
annihilation. This ae would have been sufficient, 
without the aid of revelation, to have made them in- 
vent that dogma. Man would be immortal in his pre- 
sent state, and would believe himself so, if all the bo- 
dies that surround him did not every instant prove the 
contrary. Forced to yield to this truth, he has still 
the same desire of immortality. Eson’s cauldron of 
rejuveniscence proves the antiquity of this desire. To 
make it perpetual, it was necessary to found it onsome 
probability at least; to effect this, | they made the soul 
_ of a matter extremely subtle; they supposed it an in- 
destructible atom, that survived the dissolution of all 
the other parts, in a word, a principle of life*. 
: 


* The opinions of men, uninfluenced by revelation, concerning 
afuture state, will ever be different, according to their different cir- 
cumstances. The good man will readily believe it, for it is his in- 
terest that there should be a future state. The bad man will strive 
hard to disbelieve it, for he will think it his interest that there 
should not be a futurestate ; but after many unsuccessful struggles 
bis mind must remain in doubt and confusion ; for it is impossible 
he should ever be certain, that there is no future existence. 

_ As a frequent reflection on futurity, attended with a firm be- 
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Ot religious tales,’ 








‘This being under the name of soul*, was to preserve. 
after death all the affections of which it was susceptible 


during i its union with the body. «This system supposed; 


men doubted the less of the immortality of the soul, 
as neither experience nor observation could contradict 
such belief, for neither of them can form any judgment 
of an imperceptible atom. Its existence indeed was not 
demonstrated; but what proof do we want of what we 
' wish to believe, and what denffistration is stron 
enough to prove the falsehood of a favourite opinion ? 
Itis ge we never meet with any souls in our walks, and 
it: is to shew the reason of this, that men, after having 
created souls, thought themselves obliged to create a 
country for their habitation. Each nation, and even 
each individual, according to his inclinations, and the 
particular nature of his wants, has formed a particular 
plant. _ Sometimes the mes nations placed this ha- 


ves 





” 4 


lief of it, makes one of the most valuable enjoyments of the et 


life—ought not a manto rank those who would deprive him of 
that enjoyment, among the most pernicious of his. enemies?” ?T. 
* The savages do not refuse a soul to any thing; their guns, 


their caldrons, or the materials of their buildings. See. ae Henne- . 


pin, Voyage dela Litisiane, p. 94. 


+ The cursory reader will do well to erick that all here 
said about a future state, relates merely to the ditferent conjectures 


of different nations, and has nothing to do. with what we are taught 
by ‘revelation ; but is brought to show, ‘that in a work of imagi- 
nation the human mind operates nearly in the same manner in all 
ages and all nations. T: 


bitation 
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ation i nieces ea fowl, pe bed 
_ Say apne ‘fish’; : sometimes. they placed it 

open level countiy, abounding in pasture ; in the 
on * nit Sa oem ibe of strawberries as © dar ge as 
| erent parts of which they portiotied off, 
. i he e nourishment nt of. themselves and their families. 


re less eer to hunger, and besides” more nut 
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eet ous and | better instructed, placed on this spot all 

2! LE atful in nature, cand. gaveit the name of 

3h um. Covetous mortals formed ivvafter the plan of. 

om prise! Hewaides, and. stocked | it with 

s vaselien br ranches were loaded with fru rid 

The t ore voluptuous nations placed ‘ 
rivers of milk, and furnighed i it wich de- 
‘aod ‘Bach, people in this mirage ‘ eg 


cise souls;with what was. on - object 
# Wappination, dire iffer 


rs ceca to ore : 
st ¢ of actions, 
day 


ata a Pieris, . 
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Pierres. Baiestie wae ‘ wenbe —— bey anti od oe : 
that in the’ forest of Dodona the Greeks adored” he 

oaks. It is also known that dogs, cats, crocodilés; al 
serpents, élephants, lions, eleied flies;! ‘tvonkibaeser® * aie: 
have had, altars erected to them as gods; Setany “in” 


a 
.* 







Egypt, but i in Syria, ‘Phoenicia, and almost’ all sia 
We chow: ‘also™that’ lakes, trees; the sea, ‘and shape- 
less rocks,” have, int likes manner, been” thes objects ta 
of adoration of ‘European and American ‘n atic a 
Now such | an uniformity in the ‘first Yéligions, ‘proves ee 

il greater j in the minds of men, ‘as we still fi d- : 


ie 
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me uniformity in religions ‘more modern or k 
deat “Such was “the 2 Celtic religion : the Mitras: Wah, “ 
the Parsees we find in the ‘god Thor ; Avian inthe , 
Wolf; Feuris, ‘the /Apello of "the Greeks, in Baldar; ” ay 
venue in “Preia » and the Destinies in three jetty e-O4 
Ura, Verandi, 3 and Skulda. + eect setae 
seated by t the souree cya waters lave a * 
= the roots of a famous a Be: 
_. * shadow the earth, and ai 
the clouds, formed its ‘cabopy Sea 
f ‘ The false religions 1 4g 
ey” meters the” ‘same, Ee 
From. men’ s being animated : ei re 


Paris setts the ‘same o bye 


‘eo teres 
F ie ed 
> 





ca "gether, and: the-same i intizainaiit, that i is) » the, same 
4 judgment to;combine th them; they have therefore ne-. 
. eessarily. formed the same’conclusions : it is, because, 
' ~ in general, all are proud; that, without any. particular’ 


¥ revelation, and consequently. without proof, all regard. 


man Pa te opti ourite of heaven, and the principal 





Ses object of its cares. . Mayewe not, after a certain monk, 
ys <a retimes, repears «W hat Wh henge to 






° Rylan! vires SO ae 
y SA Must we,)-to»found the’ hanghty pretensions of man 
hs on-facts, supposes as in certain’religions, that oan sil 
ae piped forsalsing heaven for esielaeris celled iy. 





4 co n raeywith mortals insthe form’ of a fish naa 
"span or’a man? Mast we, to prove the interest which 
. heaven takes in. the. | oS pili of heap publish 










fy Sueh a book, inne wee eM Sirah’ composed 
; ~ inbeaven, ‘was brought down tc to'the earth by the angel 
that angel to. Mahomet. ‘tis 









able oe a thousand interpretations : it is obscure and 
wu inte igible ; wet, arch is human “bites nega, hat they 
lez as div in a? es in which God i is fT ainted 

r the form of a *y1apy ; wher re aig God i is in- 
- cessantly employ. np ing 













x punishing his sslaves: for. ats om 
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“in mice : rie to ei im ost tures, are 
be Poe all the. pre Yequires 
a ‘of'man? — peers we ee" 


| the Koran. When we open t this book, we find it 
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nid of the’ sia of alse religions. 





tig is Godly the author of dheiaied that:areé didnt ios 
without the commentary of an Iman, is properly nOo~" 


thing more.than a‘stupid legislator,’whose laws have” 
cotistantly need of interpretation. How long will the - 
Mussulmans preserve so much veneration for’a work. 


sofilled with absurdities and blasphemies 2 tan 
Foconclude »if'the.metaphysies of false religionsy 
if the-excursions of human minds. in the» countries of; 
souls, and the discoveries in the imtellectuah repions 
have beemevery where the same, let us-further see if 


the’inmpostures (33). of the»sacerdotal bodies for sup-’ 


porting these false religions, have not im all countries 
preserved amongst themselves the same resemblances.’ 
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THE TMPOSTU RES OF THE MINISTERS OF 
~ FALSE RELIGIONS. 


In every country, the same motives of interest, : ha 
the same facts have combined t6 furnish sacerdotal 
bodies ‘with the Same means to.impose on the people ; 
and in every country the priests have made ‘use of 


ihem*. A private person’ May be moderate in his, 





* ip the Tadies the priests annex certain virtues, and indulgences 


desires, 
¥L 
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Methods by which the arein attain power ae ee 


desires, and content with what he possesses ; abody 
is always ambitious: it constantly endeavours, witly 
ia & ‘ ne .3z . . 

greater or Jess rapidity, to increase its power and wealth, 


The desire of the clergy has been in all times to be | 


powerful and opulent*. By what method can it satisfy 
this desire? By the vending of hope and fear. The 
priests, wholesale dealers in these commodities, were 


. sensible that the sale would be certain and lucrative ; 


and that if hope supported the hawker who sold in the 
streets the chance of a great prize, and the quack who 
sold on ascaffold the chance of acure, it would in like. 
manner maintain the bonze, and talapoin, who sold in 
their temples the fear of hell and the hope of heaven: 
and if thé quack made a fortune by vending one of 
these commodities only, that is hope, the priest’ must 
make a greater by selling both hope and fear. Man, 
said they, is timid ; there will consequently be most got 
by the sale of the last nae But to whom shall we 
sell it? To the sinners. And to whom sell hope? To 


“? ‘ 





to ee fire brands, an sell them very dear. At Rome fa- 
ther Peepe, a jesuit, sold in like-manner little prayers to the Vir- 


gin: he made hens swallow them, affirming, that they would ita 


them lay their eggs better. : wid 


* What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
‘About two hundred poundsa year : 
_ And that: which was prow’d. true before: 
© Proved false again ihe Tee reir more, ‘T. 
o : _Hupiszas. 
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TREATISE ON MAN. 





Methods by which the priests attain power and wealth. 





Popenicadl Gorwinbeds of this truth, the priesthood 
considered that a great atatel of buyers supposed a 
great number of sinners ; and that as the presents of 
the sick enriched the physician, offerings and expia- 
tions of sinners would enrich the priest; and there- 
fore as. sick people were necessary to one, sin= 
ners were to the other. The sinner would be con- 
stantly a slave to the priest ; and by the multiplication 
of sins, which would promote the sale of indulgences, 
masses, &c. the power and riches of the clergy would in- 
crease. But if among the sins the priests counted those 
actions only that were really prejudicial to society, 
the sacerdotal power would be of little consequence ; 
it would only extend to cheats and villains : now the 
clergy would have it extend to honest men also. To 


- effect this it was necessary to create such crimes as 


honest men might commit. The priest therefore or- 
dained that the least liberties between the two sexes, that 
themere desire of pleasure, should be asin. They more- 
over instituted a great number of superstitious cere- 
monies, and ordered every individual to obey them; 
declaring that the neglect of the observation of those 
ceremonies was the greatest of all crimes, and that the — 
violation of the ritual law should be, as among the Jews, 
if possible, more severely punished Ka the most abo- 
minable villainy. 

These rites and ceremonies, more or less nume- 
rous among the different nations, were every where 
nearly the same: they every where held sacred and 

' secured 





Methods by which the priests attain power and) wealth. 








‘secured to the priesthood the greatest authority: over 
the several orders of the state (34). 

_ There were however among the priests of difteriows 
rst} some, who, more dexterous than others, exacted 
from the people not only the observance of certain 
_ceremonies, but the belief of certain dogmas also. The 
number of these dogmas increased insensibly, and with 
them increased infidels and heretics*- What did the 
clergy then? They ordained that heresy should be 
punished with the confiscation of property ; and this 
law augmented the riches of the church: they decreed 
moreover, that infidelity should be punished with 
death ; and this law augmented their power. From 
the moment the priests condemned Socrates, genius, 
virtue, and even kings themselves trembled before the 
sacerdotal power ; its throne was supported by con- 
sternation and panic terror: which spreading over 
the minds of the people the darkness of ignorance, be- 
came the unshaken props of pontifical power. When 
~ man is forced to extinguish the light of reason within 
him, and has no knowledge of what is just or unjust, it 
is then he consults the priest, and implicitly follows his 
counsels. 

But why has not man recourse rather to the na- 
tural law ? The false religions themselves are founded on 
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* We say in Europe, God is in heaven ; to say so in Bulgaria is 
_heresy and impiety. 





that 














that common basis. T hat Tallow: but natural reli- 
gion is nothing more than reason itself (35). Now how 
can a man believe in his reason when he is forbidden 
the use of it ? Besides, who can perceive the natural 
Taw ‘through the mysterious cloud with which the sa- 
cerdotal power surrounds it? This law, they say, is the 
canvas of all religions. Be itso; but the priests have 

* embroidered so many mysteries on this canvas, that the 
embroidery entirely covers the ground. Whoever 
reads history will find that the virtue of the people di- . 
minishes in proportion as. their superstition increases*.. 
By what means can a superstitious man be instructed 
in his duty ? How in the night of error and ignorance | 
can he'perceive the path of justice? In a country where 

e all learning is confined to the priesthood, clear and 

a just ideas of virtue can never be formed. : 

. The interest’ of the priests is not that a man act vir- 

tuously, but that hedo not think. Jt ts necessary, say 

they, that the son of man know little, and believe a'great 

diab ee Pea eat 
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* Superstition is still the religion of the wisest people. The 
English neither confess nor pray to saints; their devotion consists 
in not working or singing on. a Sunday. A man who should play . : : 
on a fiddle on that day would be reckoned impious: but heisa 
good Christian if he pass the day in a. publié house with wenchés. - ‘* 
+ The priests will not allow that God ig to every one.ac- 










cording. to his works, but according to his faith, 
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Ans every religion the, fist object proposed. by .the 
priests is to, stifle the curiosity. of mankind, and to, pre-_ 
" vent the examination. of every. dogma whee iis rdity 
is too. palpable.to 1 be concealed. : 
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‘  To‘attain this, end}. _ the | home apo must be flat- “ 
4 Fes 2 to, perpetuate the bling 8 of men, t hey ae 

be thode .to believe it is their. interest, and, conse- 

; quently desire. Nar maha. afail “easy toa bonze. 

_ The.practice of virtue is more. troublesome. than the 

observance -of ceremonies... It i is less ‘difficult to. kneel. 

before an altar, to offer, a sacrifice, to bathe. £ PY ae 
Ganges 36), and eat fish on Fridays, ‘than: to p rdon, ; eae 


. like Camilla lus, the ‘ingratitude of our ‘fellow-citiz izens; 
; to spurn at ‘Tiches like Papirius$ "Or. ‘to instraet man-" 
a - Jaind like es ae ie us) therefore Beer, ‘says: the 
. tee +. i te pony 
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i: Rares: ‘Uniform means by Which priests 
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bonze; the human vices, that those vices may be our | 
protectors ; ‘Tet.us substitute in the place of virtt 
offerings and-expiations, that we may, by cual 
perstitious ceremonies, cleanse the foul soul from the — 
blackest crimes. Such a doctrine could not fail to in- 
crease the riches and authority of the bonzes. They 
“saw all the importance of this doctrine ; they made it 
* public, and the people received it with joy: for the 
priests were constantly more Joose in their morals,and =~ 
more indulgent to crimes, in proportion as they were — 
“more severe in their discipline, and more rigid in pu 5, 
nishing the wichatian OF geretbonies™..2g) yo aa Os 
' Every temple then became an asylum for villains ; 
incredulity alone found there no refuge. Now as there 
are in all countries but few unbelievers, and many vil- 


lains, the interest of the greatest number was to agree 
a e J lg me i 





ati 


2 with the priests. 

Between the tropics, says a navigator, there are 
two islands opposite each other: in the one, no man 
is reckoned honest & does not believe in a certain. 
number of absurdities, an | unless he be able to endure 
the greatest itching without scratching: it is to the pa- - 

_ tience with which they support their prurience’that 
virtue is principally ascribed. In the other isle, no. 
belief is imposed on the inhabitants, and they ‘may 
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» * Ifthe catholics be in general without morals, it is because. 
the priests of the popish religion have constantly substituted super- 
atitious ceremonies, for the practice of real virtues. (le 
' scratch, 
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scratch where they i h, or even tickle themselves till 
‘they laugh; butno one is reckoned virtuous who does 
not perform actions useful. to society: fust not the 
people discern the absurdity of this religious morality ? 
is auswet, a priest, wrapt up in a solemn vestment, 
2 fee 1g an austere manner, and obscure language, and 


eaking only in the name of God and religion, de- 
des tie people by the eyes and ears; and though thé 
words morality and virtue are in his mouth Said of 
meaning, it imports little : those words pronounced in’ 
a mortified tone, and by a man in the habit of peni- 
tence, always impose on human imbeci ity. e 
Such were the tricks, andif I may so say, the splen- 

did mummery, under which the priests concealed their 
ambition: and personal interest. Their doctrine was’ 
reover severe in certain respects, and that squgty 

d still more to deceive the vulgar. It was the’ 
box of Pandora that glittered without, but within 
were fanaticism, ignorance, superstition, and all those 
evils that have successively . ¥ the earth.» NowlL 
ask, ‘when we see the ministers of false religions in all 
ages em) oy the same setae to increase their wealth’ 






and power*, to preserve their authority, and nal 





* Ifthe priests make themselves every where the depositaries 
and the distributors of charities, it is that they may appropriate a 
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part of them, and by the distribution of the rest keep the poor in- | 


their pay. Every method of acquiring money and authority ap- 


je pears lawful to the pribsgoat It is without blushing that the ca- 
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si heir ministers, and os 
-ople (37), if it-be possible to imagine that = 
there is essentially between men that inegnalisgiont i 
“under: landing: which some suppose ? ° 3 
But supposing understanding aa talents. to be 
seflects of a particular cause, how ean we persuade 
selves that men of great abilities, and consequently en> 
owed with that particular organization, could have e 
believed the fables of Paganism, have adopted, the: 
opinions of the. vulgar, and sometimes become martyrs. % 
to the most palpabl e errors? Such facts, which are a 
inexplicable if we suppose the understand gi to bethe 4 
product of organization, become simple an clear when: 
it is regarded as an acquisition. We do not then won- _ 
der that men of genius, in. certain matters, should have 
no superiority in those sciences or questions they have: S, : 
never. studied. On. ae supposition, all the _adyan- 


tage aman of discen can have over others, (and. 
a considerable ade re eee is), resul ‘ 
habit of attention, anda ledge of the best met hods. 
to. be taken in. the examination of a question ; ; an ad. 
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tholic clergy charge the repairs of the ceahes to those very 
people whose wealth they have exhausted. The churchesare the 
farms of the clergy ; ; but, contrary to. opulent landlords, they find. 
the means of making others support them, 
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“e be wang of frauds (38) a, by th 
esemblance orale 
r toms seen by ey in the satelidetasal regions (39), ; 
the equal credulity of the people, prove therefore 
that nature has not given to men that unequal portion 
_ of judgment which has been supposed ; and that in 
es ‘morality, politics, and metaphysics, if they form VERY aes 
‘different judgments of the same objects, it arises fron x 
their prejudices and the indeterminate significations oe 
are annexed to the same ‘expressions. aye Se: % 
4 Ishall only add, that if judgment be reduced to the 
Piciee or knowledge of the ‘ie relations which ob- 
jects have to each other, and that if whatever be the 
ganization of individuals, that organizatior 1 as is 
monstrated by geometry, makes no change in the 
onstant proportions with which objects strike them a 
_ it necessarily follows that the greater.or less perfection = 
of the» organs of the a * have no influence = . 
j w ideas, and that all men organized in the com- — 
er will consequently have an equal aptitude 
ment or understanding. The only metho 
emaining to render this truth more evident, if that be 
possible, i is to fortify the proofs by augmenting them. 
Let us peeeet this by another series of propositions. , 
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THERE 1s NO TRUTH NOT ee te TO. 
a. FACT. ‘a : 


Ps = ak. i 
ahs ST al Oi leaeetec agree, that the se sublime — 


‘truths once sim plified and reduced to their plainest 
terms, may be converted into facts, ong in that C356 
present nothing more to the mind than prong ae 
white i is white, and black is hack (40). The appa nt ob- 


i scurily of certain truths lies not therefore in’ the bathe | 
themselves, but in the confused manner of representing : 
iv 

them, and the impropriety of the words used in ex- 


pressing th m. Can they be reduced to simple facts 5 
Tfevery fact can be e yually. well perceived by every 
we organiz d (41) in t e common manner, there is 1 no 
“truth which he cannot crggyeo’ Now if all 


conceive the same truths, they must all have 









the same aptitude to understanding. x : 
~ But is it quite certain that every truth may be x 
ced to those clear propositions above e-mentioned oe 


shall add only one proof to what the philosophers have ~ 
already given: ‘I deduce it from the perfectibility of 


the human mind or pi Lael : caren ne demon- 





* . strates # 
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strates that clad! Be tiatein: is sais of it Now 
what does this perfectibility suppose ? Two things : 
The one, that every truth is essentially comprehen- 
‘sible by every mind. 
The other, that py truth may be clearly repre= 
se ented. © 


The capacity that al* men have to Jeartia trade 
proves’ this. If the most sublime discoveries of the 
ancient mathematicians are at this day comprised in’ 
* the elements of geometry, and are understood by every 
student in that science, it is because those discoveries 
- are reduceéd to facts. ! 

Truths being once brought to. this” point of simpli- 
city, if there be some among them that men’of ordi~ 
nary capacity cannot comprehend, it is then, they may * 


. “say, that borne up by experience, like the eagle, who 


alone among the feathered race can soar above the 

clouds and gaze upon the sun, the man of genius 

alone can raise himself to the intellectual regions, and 

there sustain the resplendence of a new truth. Now no- + 

thing is’more contrary to experience. Does aman of 

genius discover a truth, and represent it clear ly? Atthe 

instant all men of ordinary capacity, seize it, and make it 
their own. The genius is an adventurous chief, who 
penetrates’ the region of discoveries: he lays open the 

road, and men of common. capacity rush in crouds 

after him. They have therefore the foree necessary 

to follow him, otherwise genius would there penetrate 

Q 3 alone, 
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snes Now to the tt ny itwonly privilege is tor 
make the first track*. my RL, 
- But if there bea period when the highest truths are 
stetetbla by common minds, when is that period} 
When freed from the obscurity of words, and reduced 
to propositions more or less simple, they pass from the 
empire of genius to that of the scieftces. Till then; like’, 
those souls who are said to wander in the celestial abodes; 
_ waiting till they. can animateia body, and appear be- . 


fore the light, the: truths yet unknown wander in hee 


regions of discoveriés,: waiting for some genius to seize, 


and transport them to this terrestrial sphere. br : 


descended to the earth, and perceived by bo 
minds, they beceme common property. = - 

If in this age, says. ! ‘MM. Voltaire, men commonly 
write betterin prose than in the last age, to what do 
the moderns owe this advantage ? To the models they 
have before them. The moderns could not boast of 
this superiority, if the genius of the last age, already 
owe converted into science (42), had not, if L may 80 Say, 

_ entered into circulation. When the discoveries of ee 
nius are metamorphosed into sciences, each discovery 
deposited in their temple becomes a public ‘property 5 
the temple is open to all, Whoever desires to learn, 
, 4 
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* Ttseems to follow from this paragraph, that every man who 
will, may understand all the truths in the sublime science of geo 
metry and the depths of aexiena provided they be properly ex 
plained, — 


Jearns,. 
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‘mea and is sure ito make teary so many + fea of 
science per day. The time fixed for apprenticeship i is 
a proof of this. If the greatest part of arts, at the 
degree of perfection to which they are now carried, 
may be regarded as the produce of the discoveries of 
_a hundred men of genius placed end to end; to ex- 
vercise those arts it is necessary therefore that the 
workman unite them in himself, and know how pro- 
perly to apply the ideas of those hundred men of ge- 
| mius: what can be a stronger proof of the perfectibi- 
lity of the human mind, and of its aptitude to compre- 
d every sort of truth? 
Rares the arts I pass to the sciences, it will be 
"equally apparent that the truths, whose discoveries 
formerly deified their inventor, are now quite common. 
The system of Newton is taught every where. : 
4 It is with the author of a new truth as with an as- 
tronomer, whom curiosity or the desire of glory calls 
up to his observatory. He points his glass to the hea- 
vens, and in the immensity of space beholds a new 
star or satellite. He calls his friends ; they go up, 


t 


and looking through the telescope, behol d the same 
star: for with organs nearly the same, men mnst dis- 
cover the same objects. 

If there were ideas that ordinary men could not ate 
tain, “there would be truths discovered in the process 
of ages, that could not be comprehended but by two 
or three men equally organized. The rest of the hu- 
man race would be. subject in this respect to an in- 

Q 4 vincible 
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siiicibleg ignorance. The discovery. of the square of | . 
the hypothenuse being equal to the square of the other — 
two sides of a triangle, could. not be known but to | 
another Pythagoras: the human mind could not beg 
susceptible of perfectibility ; in.a word, there would | 
be traths reseryed for certain men only. | ‘Experience, 
‘on the contrar y> shews us, that the most sublime dis- : 
coveries, clearly. represented, are conceivable byall.« 3m 
Hence arise that astonishment and shame we pers 
ceive when we say, there 1s nothing more plain a) “4 
that truth; how was it possible I did not perceive it be st 
| fore? This is doubtless sometimes the language 
envy, as in the case of Christopher Columbus. | 
he departed for America, the courtiers said, 
‘more ridiculous than such an enterprise: and at his re- 
turn, nothing was more easy than such a discovery. 
Though this be frequently the language of envy, is it. : 
never that of the heart? Is it not with the utmost 
sincerity, when suddenly struck by the evidence of x 
new idea, and presently accustomed to regen it as tri- 
vial, that we think we always knew itd, a f 3 ;.% 
If we have a clear idea of the expression reo wuihe 
and not only have it in our memory, but have alee, ha- 
bitually present to our remembrance all the ideas of the © 
comparison from which it resulis, and if we be not h 
blinded by any interest or superstition, that truth be- 
"ing presen ly reduced to the plainest terms, that is, to 
this simple. proposition, that white is aiites and black as 
black, ig conceived almost as ae as, proposed. 
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An ordinary Neltban2tsieael sufficient to discover unknown truths. 


8 bai fact,. if, the systems of Locke and Newton, with- 
"out being yet carried to the last degree of perspicuity, 
- are nevertheless generally taught and understood, mea 
BR, of a common organization can therefore comprehend 
be: the ideas of those of the greatest genius. Now ‘to 
_ conceive their ideas (43), is to have the same aptitude 
_ to understanding. _ But if men can attain those truths, 
and if their knowledge in general be constantly in pro- 
por tion to the desire they have to learn, does it fol- 
y that all can equally attain to truths hitherto un- 
known: > This objection deserves to be considered, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


THE UNDERSTANDING NECESSARY TO COMPRE- 
HEND THE TRUTHS ALREADY KNOWN, 1S SUFFI- 
CIENT TO DISCOVER THOSE THAT ARE UNKNOWN, 


A TRUTH is always the result of just comparisons of 

| the resemblances or differences, the agreements: or 

. disagi eements,, between different objects. When a 

master would explain to his scholars the principles of 

a science, and demonstrate the truths already known, 

‘he places before  * the objects of the compari- 
son from which those truths are to be deduced. 

But 
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attain the latter; but this is the effect of the ¢ iffer 
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_ Reason why few persons discover unknown truths- 
But. when a new truth is to be sought, the inventor 
must in like manner have before his eyes the objec 
of comparison from which that truth isto be deduced 
But what: shall present them to him? Chance; the 
common mother of all inventions. It appears there-,_ 
fore, that the mind-of man, whether it follow the de= 
monstration ofa truth, or whether it discover it, has in 3 
both cases the same objects to compare, and the same 4 
relations to-observe; in short, the same operations to 
perform*. The understanding necessary to compre- _ 
hend truths already. known, is therefore sufficientto 
discover those that are unknown. Few men indees 








situations in which they are placed, and that serie 
circumstances to which is given the name of chance; 

or of the desire, more or Jess cogent, that men have 
to distinguish themselves, and consequently their 
greater or less passion for glory. 





1 might even add, that it requires more attention to follow the ‘ 
demonstration ofa truth already known, than to discover one. 
Suppose for example, it be a mathematical proposition ; the in- 
ventor in this case is already acquainted with geometry : he has 
its figures habitually present to his memory ; he recollects them, as 3 
it were, involuntarily ; and his attention is solely employed in ob- 
serving their relations, With regard to the scholar, those same 
figures not being habitually present to his memory, his attention is 


necessarily divided between the trouble of recollecting the figures, 
and of observing their relations. ‘ihe . 
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Influence of the passions in sharpening the understanding. 
5 ¥ . 
5 3 Pod any . “i 





The passions can do all things. There is no gitl so 
stupid that love will not make witty. What means 
does it not furnish her with, to deceive the vigilance 
of her parents, to see and converse with her lover? 
The most stupid frequently become the most inventive, 
, A man without passions is incapable of that degree of 
attention to which a superior judgment is annexed: a 
superiority that is, perhaps, less the effect of an extras : 
ordinary effort than of habitual attention. | 
_ But if all men have an equal aptitude to understand- 
ing, what can produce that difference we find betuecn, 


 : them? 
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1. (page 132. )'Ir men, and especially the Europeans, say the 
Ban.ans, always in fear and mistrust of each other,. are ever ready 


+o go to war with one another; it is because they are still animated 


with the spirit of their first parents, Cutéeri and Toddicastrée, 
This Cutter?, who was the second son of Pourons, and destined 


‘ 
- by God to people one of the four quarters of the earth, turned. 


his steps toward the west. The first object he met was a woman — 


named Toddicastrée. She was armed with’ a chuchery, and h 
with a sword. As soon as they perceived each other, they ats 
tacked and fought together for two days and a half: the third day, 
tired. with the combat, they parlied, they loved, married, a1 

lay together: they had children, that, like their progenito 
always ready to attack when they meet, 






2. (p. 159.) That the most witty and the mast thoughtful are . 
sometimes melancholy, I allow; but they are not witty ‘and ~ 


thoughtful because they are melancholy, but melancholy because 
they are thoughtful. In fact, it is not to his melancholy but to his 


wants that a man owes his discernment: want alone draws him . 


from his natural indolence. If I think, it is not because I am 


strong er weak, but because | have more or less interest to think, 
When they say of misfortune that it is the great teacher of man, 


they say nothing more than that misfortune, and the desire to be 


freed from it, oblige us to think, Why does the desire of glory, 


frequently produce the same effect > “Because glory is to some a 
want. Moreover, neither Rabelais, ner Fontenelle, nor Fon- 
taine, nor Scarron were esteemed melancholic, hy Re. de- 

nies their supériority. of wit, greater or less. 
3. (p. 184.) What I here say of go ness may be equally ap- 
plied to bgauty. The different ideas we form of it arise, almost 
always, 
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always, from the explanations we have heard given of the word in 
our infancy: When we have ian woman of a particular figure 
constantly extolled, that figure is fixed in our min .asamodel of 
beauty: and we always judge of other women according to the 
greater or less resemblance they have to that model. Hence the _ 
diversity of our tastes, and the reason why we prefer a woman 
of an elegant shape, to one that is gross, and who is preferred by 
another. 

4, (p. 187.) This decision 6f the church shows the absurdity 
of a judgment that has been passed on me. How, it has been 
said, can I maintain that friendship is founded on want anda re- 
ciprocal interest? Bntif the church, and the Jesuits themselves 
agree, that God, though all good and powerful, is not beloved 
for himself; is it then without some private reason that I love 
my friend? Now of what nature can thisreason be? It is not of 
the sort that produces hatred; that is a sentiment of trouble and 
grief; on the contrary, it is cf the nature of those that produce 
love, that is, a sentiment of pleasure. The judgments that have 
been “passed on me relative to this matter are so absurd, that it is — 
not without shame I here reply to them. 

Sg (p. 189.) The primitive church did not’cavil with mankind 
about their belief: Synesius js a proof of this. He lived in the 
fifth century ; and was a Platonic philosopher.. Theophilus, then 
bishop of Alexandria, desirous of doing hirhself honour by a con- 
version, entreated Synesius to be baptized by him. The philo- 
sopher consented on condition that he should preserve his opinions. 
A short time after, the inhabitants of Ptolemais asked Synesius 
for their bishop. * Synesius refused the episcopacy, and his reasons 
for it he gives in his hundred and fifth letter to his brother. “ The 
“ more I examine myself, he says, the less I find that I am pro- 
« per to be a bishop. I have hitherto divided my life between 
“ the study of philosophy and amusement. When I go out of 
“« my closet, I give myse o pleasure. Nowitis not right, they 
“say, that.a bishop be joyous: he isa divine man. [am be- 

“sides 
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«¢ F have a wife that I love, 
*‘ either to quit her, gr only see her in secret, This. Theo- 
*© philus knows ; but this is not all. The mind cannot quit the 
* truths that have been demonstrated to it. Now the dogmas of 
** philosophy are contrary to those which a bishop ought to 
“teach. How canI preach the creation of the soul after the 
“‘body, the end of the world, the resurrection, and in short 


“things that I do not believe? I cannot bring myself to be a 


«« hypocrite. 

<« A philosopher, cal sey, can accommodate himself to the 
«‘ weakness of the vulgar, and conceal those truths he cannot 
«believe. Yes; but_in that case dissimulation must be abso- 
‘<lutely necessary. I would be a bishop if I could preserve my 
£* opinions and talk of them with my friends; and if, to keep the 
** people in their errars, they would not force me to entertain 
“ them with fables. But if a bishop must preach the contrary te 
“« what he thinks, and think with the people, I shall refuse the 
*‘ episcopacy. I do not know if there be truths that ought to be 
“kept from the vulgar; but I know, that a bishop ought not to 
** preach the contrary of what he believes. The truth ought to 
‘< be respected as the Divinity, and I protest before God that I 
*¢ will never falsify my sentiments in my preachings.”?, Synesius, 
notwithstanding his repugnance, was ordained ‘a bishop, and. kept 
his word. The hymns he composed are nothing mere than the 
expositions ‘of the systems of Pythagoras, Plato, and the: ae 
adjusted to the dogmas and worship of. the Christians. 

6. (p. 191.) Pious calumny is also a virtue of new creation. 
Rousseau and I have been its victims. How many passages of our 
works have been falsely cited in the mandates of the holy bishops? 
There are therefore now holy calumniators. 

7. (ibid ) The clergy who call themselves humble, resemble 
Diogenes, whose pride was: seen a holes in his cloak. 

8. (ihid.) Read en this subject the last chapters of the rules 

of 


‘it is equally impossible for me, — 
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“ of St Bache you will al if the monks be obidurate 





and wicked, it is what they ca elp being a 

‘The generality of men, assured of their subsistence, and without 
eoncérn on that account, become insensible: they do not deplore 
in others the evils they cannot suffer. Besides, the happiness or 
misery of a monk, confined ina cloister, is entirely independent 
of that of his relations and fellow-citizens. "Fhe monks therefore 
must regard men of the world with the same indifferenceas a travel- 
ler regards the beasts he meets ina forest. It is the ‘monastic laws 
that. condemn the religious orders to inhumanity. In fact, what 
is it that produces in men the sentiment of benevolence? The as- 
sistance, either remote or near, that they may afford each other. 
This. is the principle that unites men in society. Do the laws es- 
trange my interest from that of the public? From that moment i 
become wicked. Hence the severity of arbitrary governments, 
and 4 e reason why monks and despots are in general the most in- 
human of men. 

9. @. 192.) It was formerly believed that God, secording to 
the difference of times, could have different ideas of virtue; the 
church has clearly explained:this doctrine in the council of Ball, 

held on account of the Hussites ; who having protested against 
admitting any doctrine that was not contained in the scriptures 
the fathers of the councihinformed them, by the mouth of cardinal 
Casan. «* That thescriptures were not absolutely necessary to the 
«« preservation of the church, but only to its better regulation : that 

«< they should be always interpreted according to the present state 
«¢ of the church, which by changing its sentiments obliges us to be- 
«Jieye that God changes his also.” 

- 10. (ibid.). They boast much of the istigiteane that’ religion: 
causes to beymade. I have-sometimes seen. the restitution of cop- 
per, but never of gold. The monks have not yet restored the 
heritage, nor the catholic peinces the kingdoms that have been 
ravished from the Ameri : 

UL. (p. 193.) [tis but justice to arm 1 intolerance against intoles 
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rance, .as a,prince ought to oP ose an army against | the army * 
his enemy... ee 7 
12.) (p. 193) On opening the Besclopedis at thgasticle a 
how was I surprised to find, not a definition of virtue, but a decla- en 
mation on the subject. O man ! cries the composer of thatvarticle, 
wouldst thou knowwhat és virtue ? Enter into thyself. Its defi- 
nition isat the bottom. of thy heart.» But why was i¢-not in like: 
manner at the bottom of the composer’s heart, and if it were there, 
why did he not give it us? Few authors, I confess, think so highly 
of their readers, and:so meanly of themselves. If that writer had 
reflected more on the word Virtue, he would have perceived, that 
it consisted in the knowledge of what men owe ‘to each other, and 
that it consequently supposes the formation of societies. Before 
this formation, what good or evil could be done to a’society? not 
yet existing? “A man of the woods, aman naked and without 
language, might easily acquirea clear idea of suena or weakness, 
but not of justice and equity. Mig Be 
A man born in a deserf island, and abandoned to himself, would 
live there without vice or virtue. He could not exercise either of 
them. What then are we to understand by the. words Virtuous and 
Vicious ? Actions useful or detrimental to society. This idea, 
clear and simple, is, in my opinion, gh fait to all obscure and 
inflated declamations on virtue. ‘ eam 
' A preacher, who in his sermons gives no clear definition of vir- 
tue; a moralist, who maintains that all men are good, and does 
not believe any of them un} ust, is sometimes afool, but more fre- 
quently a knave, that would be thought honest merely. because he 
isa man. ‘ 
. To pretend to draw a faithful portrait of humanity, perhaps a 
_man should be virtuous, and, toa certain point, irreproachable. 
What I know of the matter, is, that the most honest are not they 
who suppose men to have the most virtue. If I would be well 
assured of mine, I would suppose myself to be a citizen of Rome, 
or of Greece ; ; and I would ask myself, whether in the situation of 
Codrus 
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same actions» The least he n in this case would teach 1 me 
t I was but weak in virtue. Of every. sort the strong are rare, 
‘and thelukewartf common. 

13. (p. 194.) The humanity of M. Fenglowa is renowned. One 
day, a vicar boasted; in his: presence, of having abolished dancing 
- on a Sunday, i in his villagey Mr. Vicar, said the archbishop, let 

us be less. severe towards others ; let ns abstain from dancing our- 

: selves, but lett the peasants dance if they like it. Why should we 

ot let them f for a short time forget their misery? Fenelon, just, 
always virtuous, lived a part ofhis days in disgrace. Bossuet, 
“his rival in “genius, was less honest, and always in favour. ee 
_ 14:(pe 197.) The morality of Jesus, and that of the Jesuits, have Z 
nothing in common 5) the one is destructive of the other. This is 
2 ee lent, by the extracts that the parliaments have given. But why 
he clergy incessantly repeat, that the same stroke has destroyed 
Jesuits and’ religion? It is, because, in the ecclesiastical lan- 
religion and superstition are synonimous. Now supersti- 
apal power, has, perhaps, really suffered by the ba- 
fish that order. = . 
Fo or “nf rest, let not the Jesuits flatter themselves, that thes: will 
ever be recalledinto France and Spain.» It is known by what pro- 
scriptions their recal would’ be followed,. and to what excess the 


- Codius or Regulus, Pius or a I shoald have done “the 









cruelty ofan enraged Jesuit is carried. * 
4 = Gibid.) The fear with which the Jesuits were. negated, 
. med to have set them above.all attack. To brave their hatred 


é their intrigues, such men as Ceaielin were necessary, noble 
souls, generous citizens, and friends to the public. To destroy 
such an order, ‘courage alone was not sufficient ; genius was also 
requisite, It was necessary to show the people the poignard of the 
regicide, wrapped up in the veil of respect and devotion : to .dis- 
cover the hypocrisy of the Jesuits through the cloud of, incense 
which they spread oa throne and the altars; to embolden 
the timid prudence of the parliaments, and make them clearly 
distingu si between the extraordinary and the impossible. 
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-never had experiment: for its basis, that the theological em 









ment applied to the varieus sciences 
judgment in all countries. . The judgment, when applied t 
false sciences of magic, theology, &c. is local. The first of t <4 
is to the other what the money of Africa, the shells called cowri es 
is to the gold and silver money, the one has circulation among 
some Negro nations, the other over the whole earth, 
17. (p. 199.) On what should we establish the principles of a good 4 





“morality? On a great number of facts and observations. ‘Itis,, 


therefore, tothe premature formation of certain principles, that w 
ought, perhaps, to attribute their obscurity ‘and falsity. Teypoess. , 


lity, as in all other sciences, what should be ‘done before we for o 


»a system? Collect the materials necessary for the construction. — 









We cannot 'now be ignorant, that an experimental morality, foun- ‘’ «l 
ded on the study of men; and of things, as far surpasses a specu : 
tive and theological morality, as experimental philosophy exce: “ 

’ 


a vague and uncertain theory. It is because religious mor 


was ever regarded as the region of darkness. ‘ 
18. (p. 200.) ‘Fhe monks, themselves, have not . ‘a 
chastity in equal esteem. Some “of them, called Mamillares, 
have held, that a man might, without sin, feel the bosom of a nun. 
‘There is no act’ of kasciviousness, that superstition has not in some 
part made an act of virtue. In Japan, the Bonzes may love men, 
but .. In certain cantons of Peru, the acts of the Greek 
‘loves were acts of piety ; it w : pas to oi gods, and . 
dered publicly in their temples. 2 
19. (p. 120.) Mrs. Macaulay, theillustrious author ofa History _ 
-of England, is the Cato of London, «Never, says she, has the. 


“‘ view of a despotic monarch, or prince, soiled a purity of my 
« looks,” . as 


— ae 


* 

20. (ibid.) Ts is an atau rity common to all nations, to expect 
humanity and science in their tyrant. ) attempt to make’ good : 
scholars, without punishing the idle,’ and rewarding the diligent, 
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is afolly. To abolish the law that punishes theft and murder, and 
require that men should not steal or murder, is a voluntary con- 


* tradiction> To desire that a prince should apply himself to the 


affairs of the state, and that he should have no interest to apply him- 

self to them, that is, that he should not be punished, if he neglect 

‘them : to desire, in short, that a man above the law, that is with- 

out law, should be always humane and virtuous, is to desire an ef 

fect without acause. Cast men bound into the den of a tyger, 

and he will devour them. - The despot is the tyger. ; 
_ 21. (p. 201.) The Calmucks marry as many wives as they please ; 

they have besides, as many concubines as they can maintain, In- 

cest is no crime among them. They. see nothing more in a man 
and a woman, thana male and a female. A father without scruple 
marries his daughter : no law forbids it. 

22. (ibid.), Every one.says, I have the an just ides of virtue : 
whoever does not think as I do, is wrong. Every one laughs at 
his neighbour. Every one points with his finger, and never laughs ; 
at himself but under the name of another. ‘The same inquisitor 
who re Galileo, doubtless, condemned the wickedness 


"and stupidity of the judges of Socrates: he did not think that he 


should one day, b e like them, thescorn of his own age, and of 


_ posterity. Does the Sorbonne think itself despicable for having 


condemned Rousseau, Marmonte]l, myself, &c.? No; it is the 
stranger who, thinks so, in its stead. a 
23. (p. 202.) Barillon was exiled to Amboise, and Richelieu, 


- who sent him thither, was the firs ae says cardinal dé Retz, 


who yentured to punish in the magistrates, that noble sirmness 
with which they represented tothe king those truths, for the de« 
fence of which their oaths obliged them to expose their lives. 

24, (ibid.) Ifit be true, that virtue is useful toa state, it must 
be also useful to give clear ideas ofit, and to engrave them, inthe 
most tender infancy, on the memosies of men. The definition I 


| have given. of virtue in the ‘Treatisewon the Mind, Disc. iii. chap. 
13. appears'to me to be the only one that is just. © Virtue, I have 


«there said, is nothing more than the desire of publig happiness. 
R2 “ee 





“ <The general waleeal is the obje 5 oy virtue 5 5 the aaiiniae 
ee enjoins, ; are. the means which it lox to accomplish that se a 
** ject. The idea of wring 1 have added, must a 
“ every where the same.’ ; ; bs 
_ If in various ages and countries emcppeer to tae enc 
’ different ideas of virtue, if philosophers have, in consequence, 
« treated the idea of. virtue asarbitrary, it is because they have ta- , 
‘ken for virtue itself, the several means it makesmse of to. accom- 
*¢ plish its object, that is to say, the several actions which it enjoins. 
«These actions have certainly een sometimes very different, 
“ because the interests of» nations change, according to the age and 
* their situation; and lastly, begause the publiongood may, to a 
« certain degree, be promoted by different means.’ *% 

The entrance of foreign merchandize permitted to-day in Gea 
many, as advantageous to its commerce, and, conformable to the 
good of the state, may be to-morrow. forbidden, To-morrow the 
purchaser may be declared criminal, if by some circumstances that 

. purchase become prejudicial to the national interest. «‘ The same: 
“actions may therefore become successively useful and 5 judicial 
“ toanation, and merit by. turns the name of virtuous and vicious, 
'« without the idea of virtue’s suffering any change, or ‘ceasing to 
‘© be the same.’’ Nothing is more agreeable to the natural law, f 
than thisidea. Could it be imagined that principles so sound, and 
so conformable to the publi cod, would have been condemned? 
Coul at be imagined that a man would be prosecuted, who had 
defined, < ‘true probity to be th bitude of actions useful to our 
‘country, and ‘regarded as Vicious every action detrimental. to 
“‘ society ?” . Is it not evident that sucha writer could not advance , 
maxims contiary to the public good, without contradicting him-, 
ris Such, however, was the power of envy and hypocrisy, that 

¥ was persecuted by the same ler gy, who, without opposition;.had™ 

suffered the audacious Bellarmin to be elevated to the rank of a 
_ cardinal, for having maintained, that ifthe pope forbids thie emer- —_. 
cise of virtue, and commands that of vices, the Romish church, | 
under pain of a sin, was obliged to abandon virtue Sees at 
‘ “wellet 
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vellet contra conscientiam peccare. The popetherefore, according 
to this Jesuit, had the right of destroying the natural law, and of 
stifling inman every idea of justice and injustice, and, in short, of 
replunging morality into that chaos, from which philosophy has 


drawn it with so much pains.“ Ought the church to have approved 
‘such principles? Why did the pope suffer their staal code Be- 


cause they flattered his pride. 

_ Papal ambition, always greedy of power, is never scrupulous in 
the choice ofthe means. In what country has not the maxim the 
most abominable, the most contrary to the public good, been tole- 
rated by the power to whom it is favourable? In what country 
have they constantly punished the wretch who has incessantly re+ , 
peated to the prince, “Thy power over thy subjects is without 
“bounds : thou mayest at thy will despoil'them of their property, 
* load them-with fetters, and deliver them to the most cruel tor- 
* tures.” Tt is always with impunity, that the fox repeats to the 
lion, You do, them, Sire, a great deal of honour in making them 
esis RA ‘ 


ae: Fous leur fites, Seigneur, 


En les croquant beaucoup @ honneur. 


The only expressions that cannot be repeated to princes without 


: danger, are those that fix the bounds, which justice, the public 
good, and the law of nations, set to their authority, 


ae (p. 204.) By metaphysics, I do not mean that jargon trans- 
mitted by the Egyptian priests to Pythagoras; by him to Plato, 
and by Plato to us, and which is still taught in some schools : but 
T: mean, with Bacon, the knowledge of ue ‘first principles of any 
ait or science w hatever.. Poetry ,» music, and painting, have their 
first principles, founded on a constant and general observation ; ; 
they lave, therefore, their metaphysics. 

As to'the scholastic metaphysies, is it a science? No: but I have 
just said a jargon ; it is tolerable only to the false mind that. can 
accommodate expressions void of sense: to the ignorant, who 
take words for things ; and to knayes who want to make dupes.. 
By a man of sense it is despised, 
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art of abusing words. It'is this metaphysics, that in the land of 
chimeras, is continually running after bladders of soap ; from which _ 4 
t can never get any thing butair. a” 
Now, banished to the schools of theology, it still divides thei a 4 
by its subtilities, and may one day again light up egos and 
again casue human blood to stream. iy 
I compare these two sorts of metaphysics to the two different 
philosophies of Democritus and Plato. The first raises itself by r 
degrees from earth to heaven, and the other descends by degrees 
from heaven to earth. The system of Plato was founded on the | : 
_ clouds, and the breath of reason has alyeady 5 mbes the clouds 
and the system. 
‘ 
F 
; 


All metaphysics, not founded on pokervaton eer im the 3 


26. (p. 205.) Men have always been srerned re: would If f halt 
of the weight of the silver in a crown be diminished, and its numeral 
value still preserved, the soldier thinks he has nearly the same ‘pay. 
The magistrate authorised to judge definitively to a— certain 
amount, that is, to such a weight of silver, must not judge’ tothe 
amount of half that sum. In like manner are men duped by | 
words, and by their uncertain, significations, Writers are constantly 
talking about good morals, without attaching any clear ‘ideas td 
those words. Can they be ignorant, that good morals is one of 
those vague expressions, of which every nation forms different 
ideas ? If there be universal good morals, there are also those that 
are local, and consequently, I can, without offending good morals, 
haye a seraglio at co not at Vienna. a 

27. (p, 206.) Theological disputes never are, and never can be, 
any thing more than disputes about words. If these disputes have 
frequently occasioned great commotions on the earth, it is because 
princes, said M. Chalotais, seduced by some theologians*, have 


*' Perhaps it has happened, at least as frequently, from the 
knavery of princes, who by encouraging one party against the 
other, -have weakened them both, and consequently increased 
their own strength. Ty 

princes, 
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SO Ser : 
a _taken a part in these quarrels. Let governments despise thelr dis- 
putes ; and the theologians, after railing, and reciprocally accusing 
a each other of heresy, &c. will grow tried of talking, without um 
_ derstanding each other, and without being understood, ‘The fear 
> ia of ridicule will make them silent. 
28. (p. 206.) It is to the disputes about words, that we are in like 
manner to refer almost all the accusations of atheism. There is no 
- man of understanding who does not acknowledge an active pees 
in nature. _ There is therefore, no atheist. , 
ar He i is not an atheist who says, that motion is God ; because, in 
fact, motion is incomprehensible, as we have no clear idea ofit, as 
it does not manifest itself but by its effects ¢ and lastly, because by 
it all things are performed in the universe. 
He is not an atheist who says, on the contrary, that watiana is not 
God :. because, motion is not a Being, but a mode of Being. 
_ They are not atheists, who maintain that motion is essential to 
‘matter, and regard it as the invisible and moving force that spreads 
~ itself through allits parts. Do we see the stars continually chan- 
ging their places, and rolling perpetually round their center: do 
4 we see: all bodies destrdyed. and reproduced incessantly, under 
different forms ; in short, do we see nature in an eternal fermen- 
tation: and dissolution ? Who then can deny, that motion is, like 
extension, inherent in bodies, and that motion is not the cause of 
what is? In fact, says Mr. Hume, if we always give the names 
of cause and effect to the concomitance of two facts, and that 
wherever there are bodies, there is motion ; we ought then to re- 
gard motion as the universal sd of matter, and the divinity that 
. alone penetrates its substance. But are the philosophers of this 
last opinion atheists > No : they equally acknowledge an unknown 
force in the universe. . Are even those who have no ideas of God, 
atheists? No; because then all men would be so: because no 
one has aclear idea of the Divinity : because in this case every 
obscure ideai is equal to none, and lastly, to acknowledge the in- 
R4 ‘ comprehensibility 
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NOTES ON SECTION It. 
r = pik me 8 A 
‘comprehensibility at’ Goa, is, as nvm Rabivtet proves, way 4 Bye 6 aa 
‘different turn of expression, that'we have no idea of Mani: 

29. (p./209.) Man, to be happy, must have desires, sect as eMi- a 
ploy him, and such whose objects his labour or his talents can met a 
cure him. Among ‘the desires of this sort, the most proper Hon | 4 
preserve him from disgust is that of glory. “This springs up'equally 
in all countries. -It sometimes happens, that the search after glory 
exposes a man to too much danger : what rational motive can excite 
him to the pursuit of it in a kingdom where they persecute such 
men as Voltaire, Montesquieu, &c. If France, Sei the English, 
‘be reckoned a delicious connie; it is for those’ that are rich, ° ina 
donot think, = fut ts Zot eh, 

30. (211.) Far from condemning a systematic spirit, I admire 
itin great. men... It is to thg efforts made to destroy or defend 
those systems that we doubtless owe an infinity of discoveries. « 

Let men therefore continue to explain; by a single- wing, if 
it be possible, all the physical _phenomena i in nature : but baeon- “ 
tinually on their guard against those principles : > Jet — be con- 
‘sidered merely as qne of the different keys, which we “may suc- 
cessively try, that we may at last find: that which shall ‘open the 

“sanctuary ‘of nature, Butabove all, let us not confound tales with 
systems; the latter must be supported by a great number of facts. 
It is these alone that should be taught in the public schools: pro-. 
vided however that we do not still maintain them to be true, a 
hundred years after eapenenes: has proved them to be false. 

31. (p. 212.) Whence comesiit, it was said to acertaia cardinal, 
that there have been in all times E ricaes: religions, and sorcerers? 
Because, he replied, there have always been bees and drones, la- 
bourers and idlers, knaves and dupes. og Ae Ue 
- $2. (p. 213.) Without examining if it be the interest ‘sf the pub- 
lic to admit the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, I shall 
observe that at least this dogma has not always been politically 
regarded as useful. It took itsrise in the schools of Plato; but 
bg Philadelphus, king of Egy Pts thought it so dangerous, 
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that he fostiiae it to Ry ay in his dominions on ee hes wi 
”  aiaieees: ia 3 

¥ 2; is tt p. 218.) It is krona the ancient Druids were animated 
_ with thésame Knee the Popish priests now are : “that they had, 
before them, invented excommunication ; that like them they 
would commat 1d. people gnd kings + ; and that they pretended to 
have, like the inquisitors, the power of life and death, panenz all 
nations where they were established: 

“BA. (p: 221.) Twas one day present at a fer cecenaniteth silat the 
sae of a German court made to their prince : I bore the marvel- 

ring, which makes: men say and write, not what they. would. 
emt others hear and read, but what they really think. Withoutithe 
virtue of my ring, I should doubtless #ever bgee head or “read the 
“following "discourse. Ee? ey 
‘When the clergy thought they had convinced ae prince that 

religion was lest in his dominions ; that debauchery : and impiety 

boldly stalked abroad ; ‘that the holy days were profaned by la- 

-bour; that the liberty of the press shook the foundations of his 
-throne and poke altars, and that in. consequence ‘the bishops’ en- 

joined the sovereign toarm the laws against the liberty of fthought, 

to protect: the church and destroy its enemies: the following were 

Ahe words I seemed to hear i in that address. 

Prince, your clergy are rich and powerful, and ‘would be still 
ff; smore'so. “It isnot the loss of morality and religion, but that of 
«« their authority, they deplore. They desire to have the greatest 
« authority, and your people are without respect for the sacerdotal 
«power. We. therefore declare them to be i impious 5 we exhort 
“you toreanimate their piety, and for that purpose to give your 
“‘ clergy more authority over them, ‘The moment chosen to ac- 

gy =“ cuse the people, and irritate you against them, i is not perhaps tne - 
© most favourable. Your soldiers have never been so brave, your 

_ 4¢artisans more industrious, your citizens more zealous for the 
public welfare, and consequently more virtuous. They will tell 
4 you, without doubt, that the people mest immediately subject 
* “to 





“tothe clergy, that. Sante tanec have. nite the same 
** valour, nor the same love for their country, nor consequently 
“the same virtue. ‘They will, add, perhaps, that Spain and Por- 
ae fen where the clergy command so imperiously, are ruined 
and laid waste by ignorance, ‘sloth, and’ superstition; and, ‘in 
‘* short, that among all ‘nations, they who are generally honoured 
“ and respected, are those same enlightened people to ‘whom the 
“ Catholic church will always give the name of impious. - 
«« Let yourears, O prince, be for ever closediagainst such re~ 
“ presentations ; ; that, in concert with yourclergy, you may spread 
«« darkness over your: dominions, and know that a people skilful, 
RE fic and without su perstition, are, in the eyes. of the priest, 2 
oA ‘Pege! without morals. ‘Is it, infact, the rich and industrious 
be citizen, who has for example, all the tesa for the. virtde of 
«continence that it deserves? Sa 
«Tt is, they will say, in this respect with the present age, as 
with those that are past. Charlemagne, created a’ saint’ for It 
4; Ki i toward the priesthood, loved women as well as Francis 
«T, and Henry VILL. Henry IIL. king of France, had- a taste 
“less decent. Henry IV. Elizabeth, Louis’ XIV. and queen 
wey Anne caressed their mistresses, or their lovers, with the same 
“hands with which they laid their enemies in the dust. They 


*« will add, that the monks themselves have almost always in-_ 


« dulged in secret forbidden pleasures ; and in short, that without 
“ changing the natural constitutions of the’ ‘inhabitants, it 18+ very 
“¢ difficult to ‘keep them fr om that damnable disposition that car- 
*« ries them. toward women. There is is, however, one method to 
“ prevent it, and that is to make them poor, Itis not’ from a 
-*€sound and well fed. body that the demon of the flesh can be 
ovale it is to be affected only by prayer and fasting. rs 

« Let then your majesty after the example of some of your 

ot neighbours, permit us to strip your subjects of all their super= 


* flldities, to tithe their lands, to pillage their property, and to. 


keep ‘them i in the strictest necessity. If, touched by these pious 
cf remonstrances, 
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_# remonstrances, your majesty shall. regard our prayers, may he- 
¥* nedictions pour down upon you! No praise can equal so _me- 
oe ritorious an action. But in an age when corruption infects all 
«minds, when impiety hardens ever heart, may we hope that 
#¢ majesty and your ministers will adopt a counsel so salutary, a 
« method so easy to secure the continence of your subjects? 

« With regard to the profanation of holidays, our yemonstran- 
sefkes: may again appear absurd. The man who labours on Sun- 
« days and holidays does not get drunk, or run after women; he 
<‘ injures no one, ‘he serves his country and his family, and aug- 
«© ments the commerce of his nation. 

“* Of two states equally numerous and weit let one of 
«« them make, as in Spain, 130 holidays in the year, and some- 
<< times the day after; and the other on the contrary, keep no © 
«« saints days, the latter of these people will have 80 or 90 days of 
« Jabour more than the other, and can furnish the articles of its 
* commerce at a lower price: its lands will be better cultivated, 
« its harvests more abundant, and the balance of trade will be in its 
“ favour. ‘The latter, therefore, being more rich and powerful 

.“ than the former, may one aie. it laws. There is norhing 
*« in common between the national interest and that of the clergy. 
“The priest, being solely jealous of command, what would he 
*«do? Contract the mind of the prince, ‘and extinguish in him 
© even the lights of nature. A nation governed by such a prince, 
«6 will sooner or later, become a prey tosome neighbour more rich, 

“* more leanred, and less superstitious ; so that the grandeur of the , 
_ « Catholic clergy is always destructive of the grandeur of a state. 
«Do the priests declaim against the profanation of holidays? Be 
* not deceived, it is not the love of God, but that of their au- 
#¢ thority, by which they are influenced. We learn from expe- 
** rience, that the less a man frequents the temples, the less re- 
** spect he has for their ministers, and the less authority those 
“ ministers have over him. Now if power be the ruling passion 
ofa aia it is of little consequence to him whether a holiday 
“be 
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; Batts oe 
«< be to the labourer a ay of debauch ; 
“ the temple, he run after ‘wenches and frequent public houses, 
<< and pass the remainder of the day in inebriety. ‘The more sins, 
“the more expiations and offerings ; the more riches and power is 
“« acquired by the priést. What is the interest of the church? To 
“multiply vices. What does it ask of men? To be stupid and 
Oe wicked. Behold, Sire, with what we are reproache by theim- 
*< pious. With regard to the liberty of the press, if your clergy 
“‘ rise wp ever so violently against it, if they tell you incessantly 
that it saps the foundation of the law, and renders religion ridi- 
“* culous, believe it not. . rt ae ( 
** It is mot that your clergy do not perceive, with the solid and 
** ingenious author of the English Investigator, that truth is proof 
“ against ridicule, and that ridicule is the touchstone of truth, A 
“ ridicule cast on a demonstration is like mud thrown against mar- 
“ble: it soils it for a moment, it dries, the rain comes, -and the 
‘spot disappears. To agree that a religion cannot stand against 
“ridicule, is to allow it to be false. Does not the Catholic. 
“« church repeat incessantly that the gates of hell shall never pre- 
“« vail against it? Yes; but priests are not religion. Ridicule 
cs may weaken _ their authority, and fetter their ambition ; they 
‘therefore constantly cry out against the liberty of the press, 
*¢ and entreat your majesty to forbid your subjects the practice of 
“‘ writing and thinking, that you may deprive them in this respect 
*Cof the privileges of men, and consequent! y shut the moutlr of 
“every one that can instruct mankind, BE 
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** piness of your'people, you would,» Sire, rule over intelligent 
“¢ inhabitants only, mow, that the same conduct that will render 
* you dearto your subjects, and respectable to strangers, will be- 
“imputed to you as a crime by your clergy. Dread the ven- 
“ geance of a powerful body, and for the future resign to’ theth 
“ your sword ;, it is then that, assured of the piety of your peo- 
“ple, the sacerdotal power may again assume over them its ali- 

* cient 


whether, -on going from 


‘« If;s0 many demands appear indiscreet, and jealousof the hap- 


ee 


>) 





“, ‘cient “authority, see sesden. day to he that authority 4 increase, sa 
« at last make, use of it to bring 7 you into subjection. ; 
«< We desire the more earnestly that your majesty would eS 

* our supplication, and authorize. our demand, as it will deliver: 
_us from. @. secret inguietude, that is not without. foundation. 

ae ig ce may ; establish themselves in your dominions; they may) 
65 propose to communicate, gratis, to, the cities,. towns, and vil- 
« Jages, all instruction, moral and religious, that is necessary 
«they might moreover form certain companies of finance, who: 
*§ ae undertake this enterprise of, instruction ata discount, and? 
§ furnish it still cheaper and cheaper. Who can say whether the’ 
“ magistrates mi igh oe take it their heads to seize on our’ 
as revenues, and e 







nploy them to discharge a part of the national. 
«« debt, and by, that means make your nation the most respectable’ 
“in Europe. Now. it is of little consequence to us, Sire, whe- 
« ther your people be happy and respectable, but is of greatcon-. 
s sequence that the sacerdotal body be rich and powerful.” 

‘This is what the representations of the epPrgy, seemed to me to: 
contain. I shall not weary myself with consi: dering the address, 
the atifice with which the priests have i in all countries continually 
asked in the name of heaven, the power sic riches of the earth.. 
if adinire the confidence they have always had in the weakness, of 
the people, and especially men in power. But what most of all, 
surprises me, is, (when. lerefect on the ages of ignorance,) to find. 
that in this respect most sovereigns have always been aut of the 
power of the clergy, 

35. (pe 222.) There: are some who say that atthe moment of our 
birth God engraves on ‘our. hearts the precepts of the natural law. . 
Experience proves.the coutrary. Jf God is to be regarded as the. 
author of the Jaws of nature, it is as being the author of corporeal. 
sensibility, which, is the. mother of human reason. “This sort of 
sensibility, at.the time of the union of men in society, obliged 
them,,.as,I have already said, to make among themselves conven- 


tiens and. laws,, the. assemblage of which composes what is called. 
the 





laws of nature. "But have those laws been the same among a differ- 
ent nations? No: their greater or less perfection was always in 
proportion to’ the progress of the human mind; to the greater or 
less extent of knowledge that societies acquired, of what was 
useful or prejudicial; and this knowledge has been in all nations 
the produce of time, experience, and reflection. ; 

To make us*see in God the immediate author of the laws of 
nature, and consequently of all justice, ought the theologians to 
adinit him to have passions, such as love, or vengeance? Ought 
, theyto represent him as a Being susceptible of predilection; in 
short, as an psiienklone of incoherent ee Is it in sucha 





deavour to reconcile Shag is ‘nseconcileab e, an d 1 confound yeu 





nection ? Iti is “trae that men, deaf to thedlogical conibslichiihe 
listen to nothing but ‘the doctrins of wisdom: for, St. Paul 
says, “It is hightime to awake out of sleep ; ; the night (of égno- 
““rance)is far spent, the day (of science) is at hand ; let us there- 


«¢ fore put on the armour of light,” to destroy the phantoms of © 


darkness, and for that purpose let us restore to men their natural 
liberty, and the free exercise of. reason. . 

36, (p.' 223.) Canit be, that among almost all be the idea 
of sanctity is annexed to the observance ofa ritual ceremony, an 
ablution, &c. Can men be still ignorant that the only citizens con- 


stantly virtwousand humane, are those that are happy in their cha- — 


racter. In fact, who among the devout are the most estimable?: 
They that, full of confidence in God, forget there is a hell. Who, 
on the contrary, among the same devout are the most odious and 


inhuman? They that, timid, discontented, and unhappy, see hell 
continually open before them. W hy arethe devout in general the. - 


torment of their dwellings,. railing incessantly at their servants, 
and making t hemselves hateful ? Because, having the idea of the 
devil before them, and fearing perpetually to be carried away by 
him, their fear and their unhappiness render them. malignant. If 

: youth 
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is, Fees, se more ee fod more health, they Ri 
happy. Nature did wisely, said an Englishman, to limit the life 
of man to 80 or 100 years. If heaven had nemonaet his old age 
ke would have become too wicked.. » * 

37. (p. 226.) Ifin Tartary, under the name of Dalai Bees, 
the grand pontiff be immortal ; in Italy, under the name of Pope, 
their r pontiif isinfallible. If infthe country ofthe Mongales the vicar 
of the grand Beis receive ‘the title of Kutuchta, that is vicar of 
the living God, in Europe the Pope bears the same title. At 
Bagdat, in Tartary, in Japan, if with a design to debase and subdue 
their kings, the pontiffs, under thename of caliph, lama, and dairo, 
have made emperors kiss their feet; and if these pontiffs, when 
mounted> on amule, have obliged the emperors to take the bridle 
' and lead them through the. streets: has not the pope exacted the 
same servility from the monarchs of the West? The pontiffs in 
every Co utry have therefore made the same pretensions, and the 
princes, the same | submission. 

_If the deputies for the office of caliph have made human blood 
to : a in the East, the disputes for the papacy have in like 
_ manner made it stream inthe West. Six popes have assasinated 
their predecessors, and set themselves in their places. The Bale 
gays, Bagonius, were not then men but monsters, 

Have we not every where seen the name of ariho dex given to 
the strongest religion, and that of heresy to the weakest? Every 
where has the sacerdotal power been productive of fanaticism, and 
fanaticism of murder. Every where have men suffered them- 
selves to be burnt for theological absurdities, and given in this man« 
ner equal proofs, of obstinacy and courage. = 

_ But it isnot in religious affairs only that men, have every a 
shewn | themselves to be the same: the same resemblance is to be. 
found ames them when some change in their habits and customs 
has been in apiation.s The Mantchoux _Tartars, who conquered 
the Chinese, w ould have cut off their hair; ; but the latter broke 

their 





Nexen: ieihess, ride sarily Meat leer siehiencat aeige 
their conquerors. ‘The gzar weed shave’ the Russians, and: they: 


revolted. — ‘The king of England would make the: Highlanders 
wear’ breeches, and they rosein arms. In the ag and West the 
peop are therefore every where the same, and every where the 
same causes have raised up and pulled down empires. 5 

- At the time of the conquest of Be ‘what was the prince that 
aegtiith the throne ? A weak wretch, an idol ‘whom they ‘durst 
not inform of the bad state. of his affairsy and. to whom. incense was 
continually offeréd by his favourites, while he was solely. surrounded 
by intriguing courtiers, without | judgment, without’ knowledge, 
and without courage. Who commanded the empires of the East 
and. West, when Rome and Constantinople were taken and 
plundered by Alaric and Mahomet the ‘second? Princes-of the 
same sort. Such perhaps ‘was the state of France in the old age of 
Lewis XIV, when it was beatenon every side. 

It appears that men are every where the same Pe che degene- 
racy and ignorance into which every people successively fall, accords 
ing to the interest which their government has to degrade them. 
If a minister be weak, and fear that the people will opentheir eyes, 
and discoverhis. incapacity, he - keeps them fast closed, and the stu- 


pidity ofthe people i is then not the Estee ofa physical, “but of \a 


2” 


moral cause. a a 
- Does not a cause of the same kind’ animate with the same spiri it 


those whom chance has brought up to the same employments ¥ : 


What isin Spain, Germany, and even in _England the’ first care of 


_the man in place ?. To. enrich himself. The public welfare: holds 


3 


‘the second place only. - B ity ¥ 
If inthe inferior offices of serene almost all men have the 


same supercilious behaviour, and the same incapacity cae diatirls=. 


tration ; to whatis it to be attributed ? Toa defect in their organi~ 
sation? No: but to that of their instruction. All men’ practised. 


inthe finesse of chicanery, and accustomed to judge only by pre- 
cedent 


— 
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cedent, ascend with difficulty to the first principles of laws ; they 
extend the’ memory, and contract the judgment. ite 
4 In the mind, as in the body, those parts only are strong that 
are exercised : the legs ofchairmen and the arms of labourers make 
this evident. If the muscles of reason in the men of the law are 
commonly weak, itis because they have little exercise. 
' F acts without number prove thatmen are every where essentially 
the same; thatthe difference of climate has no sensible influence 
over their minds, and even very little over their tastes. The Illi- 
nois and the Icelander sits by his keg of brandy till he has drunk 
it out. ~ In almost every country the women have the same desire 
to please as in France, the same taste for dress, the same care of 


_ their beauty, the same aversion to the country, and thé same love 


for their capital, where, constantly surrounded by a number of ad- 
mircrs, they find themselves really of more importance. 

When we cast our eyes over the universe, and perceive the same 
ambition in all hearts, the same credulity in all minds, the same 
duplicity in all priests, the same coquetry in all women, and the 
sameé love of fiches in all ranks of people, how can we doubt but 
that men all resembling each other, differ only in the diversity of 
their instruction : that in every country their organs are nearly the 
same, and that they make nearly the same use of them ; and that 
in short the hands of the Indians and Chinese are, for that reason, 
equally adroit in the manufacture of stuffs as those of the Europe- 
ans. Nothing proves therefore what is incessantly repeated, that 
it is to the difference of latitudes we ought to attribute the inequality 
of minds. - : 

38. (p. 227.) The frauds of the priests are every where the 
same: they are every where anxious to appropriate the wealth of 
the laity. The Komish church for this sells licence for relations 
to marry: it engages for so many masses, that is, for so many six- 
penny pieces, to deliver every year so many souls out of purgatory, 
and consequently to remit them so many sins. At the Pagoda of 

VOL. 1. $ Tinagogo, 
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Tinagogo, as at Rome, the priests for the same sums sell nearly the 
same hopes. 
« At Tinagogo, (says the author of l’Histotre general des Voy- 





* ages, tom. ix. p. 462.) on the third day after a sacrifice that is 


“‘ made to the new moon in December, they place in six long 
«« and handsome streets an infinity of balances suspended by brass 
“ rods ; there each devotee, to obtain the remission of his sins, 
“* gets into one of the scales of a balance, and, according to the 
“< different nature of his crimes, puts into the other scale different 
« sorts of provisions or monies as acounterpoise. If his conscience 
9 reproach him with gluttony and violation of a fast, the counter- 
«« poise consists of honey, sugar, eggs, and butter. If he has been 
“guilty of sensual pleasures, he weighs himself against cotton, 
«¢ feathers, cloth, perfumes, and wine. Has he been uncharitable ? 
‘«« He weighs himself against pieces of money. Is he idle? The 
“ counterpoise is wood, rice, coal, cattle, and fruits. _ Is he, lastly, 
«‘ proud? He weighs himself against dry fish, brooms, cow-dung, 
«* &c. Now all that serves for counterpoise to the sinners belongs 
‘to the priests. All these sorts of donations form large piles. 
«* Even the poor, who have nothing to give, are not exempt from 
“these alms. ‘They offer their hair: more than a hundred priests 
€¢ sit with scissars in their hands to cut it off. The hair is also form- 
<< ed into great heaps: more than a thousand priests, ranged in 
“order, form of it cords, braids, rings, bracelets, &c. which the 
¥é devout souls purchase, and carry away as precious pledges of 
« the favour of heaven. To form an idea ofthesum to which the 
«« almsto the pagoda of Tinagogo alone may amount, it will suf- 
“< fice, says Pinto, the author of this relation, to mention that the 
“¢ ambassador having asked the priests at what sum they estimated 
“ those alms, they answered without hesitation, that only for the 
_ {Chair of the poor they got every year more than a hundred thou- 
«< sand pardins, that is, ninety thousand ducats of Portugal.” 
+, 39. (p. 227.) Some philosophers have defined man to be a mon- 
key that laughs ; othets, a rational animal ; and others, a credu- 
+ lous 
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lous animal. ‘This animal, they add, is mounted on two legs, has 
fiexible fingers, and dexterous hands: he has many wants, and 
consequently great industry. Helis moreover as vain and proud, 
as ctedulous. He thinks that the whole system of natyre was made 
for the earth, andthe earth made for him, Isnotthis definition or 
description of man extremely just ? 

40. (p. 228.) Every oneasks, what is truth or evidence ? The 
root of the word indicates the idea we ought toannex toit. Zoi= 
dence is deprived from videre, video, I see. a 

What is to me an evident proposition? It is a fact, ‘of whose 
existence I can convince myself by the testimony of my senses, 
that never deceive me when I interrogate them with the neces- 


‘sary precaution and attention. 


What is an evident proposition to the generality of mankind ? 
It is, in like manner, a fact of which all may convince themselves 
by the testimony of their senses, and whose existence they may 
moreover verify every instant. Such are these two tacts, two and 
two make four ; the whole is greater than a part. 

If I pretend, for example, that there is inthe North Seaa poke 

named kraken, and that this polypus is as large as a small island 3 
this fact, though evident to me, if I have seen and examined it 


with all the attention necessary toconvince me of its reality, is not 


even probable to him that has not seen it. It is more rational in 
him to doubt my veracity, than to believe the existence of so ex- 
traordinary an animal. 

But if after travellers I describe the true form of the buildings 
in Pekin, this description, evident to those who inhabit them, is 
only more or less probable to others; so that the true is not always 
evident, and, the probable is often true. But in what does evidence 
differ from: probability ? [have already said, “ Evidence is a fact 
«that is subject to our senses, and whose existence all men may 
«« yerify every instant. As to probability it is founded on conjec- 
«6 tures, on the testimony of men, on a hundred proofs of the same 


zs kind, Evidence i isa single point : there > are no degrees of evi- 
32 «¢ dence. 
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«* dence. On the contrary, there are various degrees of probability, 
«* according to the difference, 1. of the people who assert 5 2. of the 
“< fact asserted.’ Five men tell me ‘they have seen a bear i in the 
forests of Poland: this fact not being contradicted by any thing, 
isto mevery probable. But if not five only, but five hundred 
men should assure me they met in the same forests ghosts, fairies, 
demons, their united evidence would not be to meat all probable ; 
for i in cases of this nature, it is more common to meet with five hun- 
1 romancers, than to see such prodigies. 

1. (p. 228.) Let us place before our eyes all the facts from 
iis comparison of which a new truth is to result; and let us annex 
clear ideas to the words that are used in its demonstration. No- 
thing can conceal it from our perception; and this truth presently 
reduced to a simple fact, will be conceived by every attentive 
man almost as soon as proposed... To what then can we attribute 
the small progress made in the sciences by a young man? Totwo 
causes : : ‘ 

The one is, the want of method in the instructors ; 

The other, the want of ardour and attention in the pupil. 

42. (p. 230.) The perpetual metamorphoses of genius into sci- 
ence has often made me suspect that all things in nature, of them- 
“selves, prepare and lead to it. Perhaps the perfection of arts and. 
‘sciences is less the work of ¢ genius than of time and necessity. The 
uniform progress of the sciences in all countries confirms this « opi- 
nion. In fact, if in all nations, as Mr. Hume observes, it zs not 
till after having wrote well in verse, that they come to write well 
in prose, so constant a progress of human reason appears to me the. 
effect of a general secret cause : it at least supposes an equal ap- 
titude to understanding in all men of all ages and countries. 

43. (p. 233.) Since menconverse and dispute with each other, 
they must feel themselves endowed with the faculty of perceiving 
. thesame truths, and consequently an equal aptitude to understand- 
jng. Without this conviction, what could be more absurd than the 
disputes of politicians and philosophers ? To what end should they 

- talk 





‘alk sili aay Siitht widewtind each wher But since he fas, 
it is evident that the obscurity of a proposition never lies in the 
things, but in the words. So that on this subject one of the most 
illustrious English writers says, that if men were agreed about the 
signification of words, they would presently perceive the same 
truths, and all adopt the same opinions. See Hume on Liberty, 
and Necessity. Sect. 8. 

This fact, proved by experience, gives the solution to a problem 
proposed five or six years since bythe Academy of Berlin, which 

as: Are the truths of metaphysics in general, and the first 
principles of natural theology and morality susceptible of the 
same evidence as the truths of geometry. - Annex a clear idea to 
the word probity, and regard it with meas the practice of actions 
useful to our couniry. What is then to be done to determine de- 
monstratively what actions are virtuous, and what vicious ? Name 
those that are useful or prejudicial to society. Now in general — 
nothing is moreeasy. It is therefore certain, if the public good 
be the object of morality, that its precepts being founded on prin- 
ciples as certain as those of geometry, are like the propositions of 
that science, susceptible of the most rigorous demonstration. _Itis 
the same of metaphysics; which is areal science, when distin- 
guished from that of the schools, it is kept within the bounds ase 
signed it by the definition of the illustrioys Bacon. 
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General causes of the inequality of understanding. 
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OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE INEQUALITY OF UNDER? 
STANDINGS. 
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CHAP. I. 


= 
WHAT THESE CAUSES ARE? 


"THEY are reducible to two. 

The one is the different series of events, circum- 
stances, and situations that attend different men; 
(series to which I give the name of chance.) 

The other is the desire more or less earnest that 
they have to. instruct themselves. 

Chance is not favourable to all, in precisely the same 
degree; and yet it has more share than is imagined in 
the discoveries with which we honour genius. To 
know all the influence of chance let us consult experi- 
ence, which will teach us that in the arts it is to chance 
we owe alinost all our discoveries, 


In 
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‘All new ideas are the gift of chance. 
eee 
In chemistry it is to the process in the grand work 
that the adepts* owe most of their secrets ; these secrets 
were not the objects of their search; they ought not 
therefore to be regarded as the product of genius. If 
what I say of chemistry be applied to the different 
sorts of sciences, it will be found that in each of them 
chance has discovered all. Our memory is the che- 
mist’s crucible. From the mixture of certain mat- 
ters thrown into a crucible, without design, some- 
times result the most unexpected and astonishing 
effects; and in like manner from the mixture of certain: 
facts, without design, in our memory, result ideas the 
most original and sublime. All the sciences are equally 
subject to the dominion of chance, Its influence is 
the same over all, but does not discover itself in a man- 
ner equally striking. 








CHAP. IL 


A 
EVERY NEW IDEA IS THE GIFT OF CHANCE. 


A. crore that. is entirely unknown cannot be the 
object of my meditation ; it may be considered as dis- 


* Some adepts have searched for the philosopher’s stone in 
Genesis ; the ecclesiastics alone have founded itthere. 
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All new ideas are the gift of chance. 














covered when I get a glimpse of it.. The first surmise 


is here the stroke of genius. But to what do I owe 
the first surmise? : Is it to my understanding ? No? it 


cannot employ itself in the search of a truth, of whose 
, existence it has not even:a conception. This surmise 
is, therefore, the effect of a word, of reading, of con- 


versation*, of an ancident; in short, something to’ 


which I give the name of chance. Now if we are in- 
debted to chance for our first surmises, and conse- 
quently for our discoveries, can we be assured that we 
do not also owe to it the means of extending and com- 
pleting them? 

The syren of Comus is the most proper subject to 
exemplify my ideas. If this syren was for a long time 
shewn at the fair}, without any one’s guessing at its 
a ee 


, 


* It is to the heat of conversation and dispute that we frequently 
owe the happiest ideas. ae those ideas which have once escaned 
the: memory, are no more presented, but lost without recovery ; 
it is because we can scarcely find ourselves twice in precisely the 
same concurrence of circumstances that gave them birth. Such 
ideas therefore ought to be regarded as the gifts of chance, 


t The fair of St, Germain at Paris: it was likewise exhibited by 
Comus in London. The construction of this machine may he 
be seen in the third volume of my Rational Recreations. What- 
ever utility might have attended this performance, it would cer- 
tainly never have entitled Comus to the appellation of a man of 


genius, as it is evidently taken from the Onomatomantica Mag- 
netica, described by Kircher in his second book De Art, Mags 
net. Printed at Colognin 1643. T, 


mechanism, 
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mechanism, it was because chance did not place be- 
fore the eyes.of any one, the objects of comparison 
from which the discovery must have proceeded. It 
was more favourable to Comus. But why is he not in 
France reckoned among men of great genius? Be- 
cause his meclianism is more curious than useful. If 
it were attended with a very extensive advantage, no 
doubt but public gratitude would have placed Comus 
in the rank of the most illustrious men. He would 
_ have owed his discovery to chance, and the title of a 
man of genius to the importance of that discovery. 
What follows from this instance? 

1. That every new idea isa gift of chance. 

2. If there be sure methods of forming men of 
learning and men. of understanding, there are none 
for forming men of genius, and inventors. But whe- 
ther we regard genius as a gift of nature or chance, is 
it not in either case the effect of a cause independent 
of ourselves? In this case, why regard as a matter of 
so much importance the greater or less perfection of 
education ? The. reason is plain. If-genius depend 
on the greater or less perfection of the senses, 
as instruction cannot change the natural faculties 
of man, give hearing to the deaf, or speech to the 
dumb *, .education is absolutely useless. On the 
the contrary, if genius be in part the gift of chance, 
men, after assuring themselves by repeated observa- 
Mer ns i a RN eT PE ARIA oA, 


% This is not universally trae; many dumb persons have been 


taught to speak very intelligibly. T. ; 
feb tions 
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Genius is in a great measure the effect of chance. 





tions of the means employed by chance in forming. 
great talents, may, by making use of nearly the same 
means, produce nearly the same effects, and immensely. 
imerease those great talents. 

Suppose, to produce a man of genius, chance should 
be combined in him with the love of glory: suppose 
again, that aman be born under a government that, 
far from honouring, degrades talents; in this ease it 
is évident thata man of genius must be entirely the 
work of chance, 

kn fact this man must have either lived in the misibia 
and owed his love of glory to the esteem paid to-talents 
by the particular society with which he was connect- 
ed*, or he must have lived in retirement, and owed 
the same love of glory to the study of history, and the 
remembrance of the honours anciently paid to virtue 
and talents; or lastly, to an ignorance of the contempt 
which his fellow-citizens have for each other. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that this man be born in 
an age and under a form of government where merit 
is honoured : on this hypothesis it is evident that his. 
Jove of glory, and his genius, will not be the work of 
chance, but of the very constitution of the state, and 
consequently of his education, on which the form of 
government has always the greatest influence. 

If we consider understanding and genius as less the 
effects of organisation than chance (1), it is certain, as 





* There are such societies among all nations, even the moet 


stupid, if they be civilized, 
I have 





Ofthe limits to be set to the power of chance. 


I have already said, that by observing the means made 
use of by chance in forming great men, we might, ace 
cording to this observation, form a plan of education 
that would, by increasing their number in a nation, 
vastly retrench the power of this same chance, and di- 
minish the immense share it now has in our instruction. 
Yet if it be always to unforeseen causes or incidents 
that we owe the first surmise, and consequently the 
discovery of every other new idea, chance, I agree, 
will still constantly preserve a certain influence over 
our minds: but this influence has also its bounds. 








CHAP. III. 


——— 


OF THE LIMITS TO BE SET TO THE POWER OF 
CHANCE. 


Ts almost all objects, considered with attention, did 
not contain the seed of some discovery : if chance did 
not distribute its gifts in a manner nearly equal, and 
did not offer to all, objects of comparison, “whence 
new and great ideas may arise, the understanding would 

be alae entirely the gift of chance. 

It would be to our education that we should owe 
our knowledge, and to chance that we should owe our 


‘understanding, and each individual would have more 
or 


- 
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or less, accor ite as a LI ne been more or nee fa- 
vourable to him. Now what’ does experience teach ~ 
us concerning this matter? That the inequality of un- 

derstandings is less the effect of the unequal distribu- 

tion of the gifts of chance, than the indifference with 

which we receive them. 

The inequality of understandings ought therefore to 
be regarded principally as the effect of the different 
degree of attention, exerted in observing the resem- 
blances and differences, the agreements and disagree- 
ments between different objects. Now this inequality 
of attention is the necessary consequence of the un- 
equal force of our passions. 

There is no man animated with an ardent desire of 
glory that does not always distinguish himself, more 
or less, in the art or science which he cultivates. It 
is true, that between two men equally desirous of be- 
coming illustrious, it is chance that, by presenting to 
one of them objects of comparison from which result’ 
the most fruitful ideas [and the most important dis- 
coveries, determines his superiority. Chance, by the 
influence which it always has over the choice of. ob- 
jects that offer themselves to us, will therefore always 
preserve some influence overour understandings. When 
we confine its power within those narrow limits, we do 

all that is possible. To whatever degree of perfection 
the science of education may be carried, we must ne-_ 
ver expect to makemen of genius of all the individnals. 
of a nation ; allit can do is to increase them, and to. 
make 
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Application necessary to the development of genius. 
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make the greatest part of them men.of knowledge and 
discernment, and this is all that is within its power. It 
is sufficient to rouse the attention of the people, and 
encourage them to cultivate a science whose perfec- 
tion will procure in general so much happiness to hu- 
manity, and in particular so many advantages to the 
nations by whom it is cultivated. 

A people to whom public education should give ge- 
nius to a certain number of citizens, and discernment 
to almost all, would be without doubt the first people 
in the universe. The only and sure method to, pro- 
duce this effect is early to habituate children to the 
fatigue of attention. 

_ The seeds of discoveries presented to us by chance 
_will remain barren, if attention do not render them 
fruitful. The scarcity of attention is the cause of that 
of genius, But what must be done to force men to 
application? Inspire them with the passions of emu- 
lation, glory, and the love of truth. It is the unequal 
force of those passions that we ought to.regard as 
the cause of the great inequality inthe understandings 
of men. . . : 
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Indifference to glory stifles genius. 





CHAP. IV. 


i ae 


@F THE SECOND CAUSE OF THE INEQUALITY 
OF UNDERSTANDINGS. 


A umosrt all men are without passions, without love 
of glory (2): and so far from exciting in them this de- 
sire, most governments, by a mean and false policy 
(3) endeavour on the contrary to extinguish it; there- 
fore, indifferent to glory, the people make little ac- 
count of public esteem, and little efforts to deserve it. 

I see among the greatest part of mankind none but 
greedy commercial men. If they fit out a ship, it is 
not with the hope to give their name to some new coun- 
try. Solely sensible to the love of gain, all they fear 
is lest their vessel should depart from the frequented 
‘tracks ; ; now those tracks lead not to discoveries. If 
the ship by chance, or tempest, be carried to an un- 
known land, the master compelled to stop there, makes 
no inquiry either concerning the country or the inha- 
bitants; he takes in water, sets sail, and hurries to : 
another coast, toexchange his merchandize. Returned 
at last to his own port, he unloads, fills the ware- 
houses of his owners with commodities, but bane? 
back no discoveries. 
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Science compared to a forest. \ 








There are but few such men as Columbus*. They 
who now launch forth on the vast ocean are solely 
anxious for honours, employments, wealth, and power 
few embark to make new discoveries m science. How 
then can we wonder that such discoveries are rare? 

Truths are sown by the hand of Heaven, here and 
there, in an obscure and pathless forest ; a road bounds 
that forest; itis frequented by an infinite mullitude of 
travellers, among whom are some curious men, whom 
eyen the thickness and obscurity of the wood inspires. 
with a desire to penetrate it. They enter, but embar- 
rassed by the trees, and torn by the briars, they are 
disgusted with the entrance, abandon the enterprise, 
and regain the beaten path. Others, but their num- 
ber is small, animated, not by a vague curiosity, but 
an ardent and constant desire of glory, pierce into the 
thickest part of the forest, pass the dangerous bogs, 
nor cease their course till chance presents them with 
the discovery of some truth, more or less important. 
That discovery made, they turn their steps, and make 

- path from that truth to the high road, which every 
traveller then perceives as he passes by, because all 


- ®t would have been much for the honour of Spain, and much 
forthe interest of humanity, if sucha man as Columbus had never 
existed, What did she gain by his discovery ?. Wealth: and what 
did she lose? Every title to justice and humanity; and entailed 
a horrid, detestable, indelible disgrace on the name of Spaniard and 

‘Christian. T. . 

that 
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The desire of glory synonimous with the desire of pleasure. 





that have eyes may see it; and nothing is ‘wanting to 
the discovery but an earnest desire to seek, and the fiat 
tience necessary to find it. 

‘Does a man, anxious for a great name, set himself 
in the pursuit of an important truth? He should arm 
himself with the patience of ahunter. It is the same 
with the philosopher as with the Indian: the least 
movement of the latter separates him from his game, 
and the least inattention of the former carries him 
away from the truth. Now nothing is more painful 
than to keep the body or the mind for a long time in 
the same immobility or attention: it is the conse- 
quence of a strong passion. In the Indian it is the 
necessity of eating, in the philosopher the tins of 
glory, that produces this effect. 

~ But what is this desire of glory? Even the desire of 
pleasure. So that in every country where glory ceases 
to be the representative of pleasure, the citizen is in- 
different to glory, and the country is sterile in men of 
genius and discoveries. ‘There is no nation, however, 
that doesnot from time to time produce illustrious men ; 
because there is none where some individual is not to be 
found, who, struck, as-I have said, with the eulogies la- 
vished in. history on talents, does not desire to merit the 
same‘applause, and does not for that purpose go in 
quest of some new truth. If he obtain the object of his 
inquiry, and accomplish his discovery, he is elated with 
the acquisition, and carries if about his country in 
triumph. But what is his surprise, when, from the 
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indifference with which aiid receive it, he finds 
at way the little consequence with which they re- 
gard it. 

- Then iniexinead, peer in exchange for the labour 
and anxiety which the search of truth demands, he 
shall receive but little renown, and much persecution, 

his courage fails; he becomes disgusted, no longer 
pursues new discoveries, but delivers himself up to in- 
dolence, and stops short in the midst of his career. 

Our attention is fugitive : strong passions are ne- 
cessary to keep it fixed. A man for amusement will 
calculate a page of figures, but he will not calculate 
a volume, unless urged to it by the powerful incentive 

of glory or wealth. Those are the passions which set 
in action that equal aptitude which men have to under- 
standing: without them that aptitude is no ee than 
a lifeless power. 

What, once more, is the understanding or fade- 
ment? The knowledge of the true relations that a 
certain number of objects have to each other, and to 
ourselyes. To what do we owe this knowledge? To 
meditation and the comparison of objects. But what 
does this comparison suppose ? An interest, more or 
less urgent, to compare them. The understanding is 
therefore the produce of that interest, and not of the 
greater or less perfection of the senses. 

But, it will be said, if the strength of our constitu- 
tion determines that of our desires; if man owes his 
genius to his passions, and his passions to his temper 

VoL. 1. T ament, 











_ New objection to be discussed. 


ament, on this supposition, genius will still be the effect 
of organization, and consequently the gift of nature. 

It is to the discussion of this point that this important 
question is now reduced : it is on the examination of 
this fact that its complete solution depends. 


NOTES. 
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1. (page 266.) I HAVE: known the hed and wickedness a 
theologians: every thing is tobe feared from them. I am there- 
fore forced to renew, from time to time, the ‘same profession of 
faith, and to repeat that I do not consider chance as a being; that 
I do not make.aGod of it ; and that by this word I only mean, 
a series of effects, of which we do not perceive the causes. Itis 
in this sense that they say of chance, i¢ determines the dice ; yet 
all the world knows, that the manner of shaking the box and 
throwing the dice is the cause that 3 turns up and not 6. 

2: @: 270.) Let thoughtless men declaim incessantly against 
the p passions. Welearn however from experience that there is no 
great artist, general, minister, poet or philosopher without them. 
Philosophy, as the etymology of the word proves, consists in the 
love and search after wisdom. Now all love isa passion : it is 
therefore the passions that supported in their labours, Newton, 
Locke, Bayle, &c. Their discoveries were the price of their me- 
ditations. These discoveries suppose a lively, constant, assiduous 
pursuit of the truth, and that pursuit a passion. 

He is not a philosopher who, indifferent to truth or falsehood, 
delivers himself up to that apathy, to that pretended philosophical 
repose, which keeps the mind in a state of insensibility, and re- 
tards its progress toward the truth, That this state is easy, free 
from envy and the fury of bigots, and consequently that the sloth- 
ful may call himself prudent, I allow, but not that he call himself 
a philosopher. Whatcompany is most dangerous to youth? That 
of those prudent and discreet men ; and who are the more sure to 
stifle in youth every.kind of emulation, as they point out to him in 
ignorance a security from persecution, and consequently the hap- 

_. Piness of inaction. \ 
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hort, that it is on the whole more easy to govern an enlightened 
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Among the apostles of idleness there are sometimes men of great 
understanding ; but these are they who owe their indolence to the 
disgusts and chagrin met with in their search after truth. ‘The ma- 
jority of the remainder are men of mediocrity, who would have 
all menbethe same. Itis envy that makes them preach up idle- 
ness. goat eee eS @ 
What is to be done to escape the seduction of their reasoning ? 
Suspect its sincerity. Remember that an interest, either mean or 
noble, always makes men argue: that all superiority of under- 
tanding is disgusting to him who disdains glory, and wraps -him- 
self up in what is called a philosophical indolence ; and that such 
aman has always an interest in stifling in the hearts of others an 
emulation that would give him too many éuperiors.! hina ha" 
3. (p.270.) The aim of the greatest part of despotic princes is 
to reign over slaves, and to change each man into an auto- 


maton. These despots, seduced by the interest of the present 


moment, forget that the imbecillity of the subjects announces the 
fall of monarchs; that it is destructive to their empire, and | in 
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people, than such as are stupid. Stas SSP Sap 
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Man.is born without passions. , 








_ SECTION IV: 


MEN COMMONLY WELL ORGANIZED ARE ALL SUSCEPTIBLE OF 
THE SAME DEGREE OF PASSION : THE INEQUALITY OF THEIR 
CAPACITIES IS ALWAYS THE EFFECT OF THE DIFFERENCE OF 
SITUATION IN WHICH CHANCE HAS PLACED THEM. THE 
ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF EACH MAN, (AS PASCAL HAS OB- 
SERVED), IS NOTHING BUT THE PRODUCE OF HIS FIRST 
HABITS. < = ¥ ate 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE LITTLE INFLUENCE WHICH ORGANISA~ 
TION AND TEMPERAMENT HAVE ON THE PAS- 
“SIONS AND Cena En he OF MEN. 


AT the moment aie chit’ is delves ed from the womb 
of his mother, and opens the gates: of life, he enters it 
without. ideas and without passions. The only want 
he feels is that of hunger. It is not therefore in the 
cradle that we receive the passions of pride, avarice, 


ambition; the desire of esteem and of glory. Those 
T3 factitious 
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factitious: pass st, “generated in the midst of towns 
and cities) sup] ose ; conventions and laws already estab- 
lished a among m ae men, and consequently their union in so- 
ciety. Such passions would be therefore unknown to 
him that was borne by a tempest. at the moment of his 
birth to a desert coast, and like Romulus nourished by 
a wolf; «and to ‘hintiphom some fairy stole in the night 
from his cradle, and placed i in one of those. solitary en- 
chanted castles where fon? dwelt so many knights 
and princesses. Now if weare’ ‘born without passions, 
we are also born without character. The love of f glory 
produced inus, is an ‘acquisition, and consequently the 
effect oP ‘instruction. But does not; nature’ endow us; 
in the earliest. infancy, with the.sort of organization 
proper to form in us such or such a character ? On. 
what is this conjecture founded ? ? Has it been remarked 
that a certain disposition i in the. inerves;) the fluids, or 
muscles, constantly produces the same manner of think- 
ing; that nature retr enches certain fibres of the brain 





. bik © ke Ts ae 
* In Europe to the number of factitious passions * we may add 

jealousy. Menare there jealous because they are vain. “Vanity 
makes a part of almost all the principal {European + amours ; itis 
not so in Asia; jealousy is there the mere effect of corporeal 
pleasures. It is known by experience, that the more the desires 
of the sultanas are restrained, the more ardent they become, and the 
more pleasure they giveand receive, Jealousy, the offspring of 


the luxury of sultans and visirs, makes them build seraglios, and 
confine their women. 
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Self-love the only sentiment not acquired by education. 











from one, to give them to another; and consequently 
always inspires the latter with a lively desire of glory? 
On the supposition that characters are the effect of 
organisation, what can education do? Can the moral 
change the corporeal disposition? Can the most just 
maxim give hearing to the dumb? Can the most sa- 
gacious lessons of a preceptor level the back of him 
that is crooked, or straighten the leg of the cripple, 
or encrease the stature of a pigmy ? What nature has 
done, she alone can undo. The only sentiment that is 

_engraved in our hearts in infancy is the love of  our- 
selves : this love, founded on corporeal sensibility, is 
common toall men ; therefore however different their 
education may be, this sentiment is always the same 
in them ; so that in all countries, and at all times, men 
have loved, do love, and will love themselves in prefe- 
yence to all others. If a man be variable in all other 
sentiments, it is because all others are the effect of mo- 
yal causes. Nowifthese causes be variable, their ef- 
fects must be so likewise. To establish this truth by 
experience at large, I shall first consult the history of 
nations. 
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OF THE ALTERATIONS THAT HAVE HAPPENED IN 
THE CHARACTERS. OF NATIONS AND OF THE 


CAUSES BY WHICH THEY WERE PRODUCED. woe 
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Bacu nation has its particular manner of seeing and 


feeling, which forms its character; and in every nation, 


ils’ unl die either changes on a sudden, or. alters by 
degrees, according to the sudden or insensible altera- 


tions in the form of its government, and consequently. 


of its public education*. ‘AR 
That of the French, which has thes for. aon: time 
regarded as gay, was not always so. The emperor. 
Fuss says of the Parisians, < T love them, because 
* their character, like mine, is austere and. serious aes 
The characters of nations therefore ees : but.at 
what period is the alteration most perceptible? At the. 
moment of revolution, when a people pass on a sud- 
den from liberty to slavery. Then from bold and 
haughty they become weak and pusillanimous: they dare, 
not look at the man in office; they are inthralled, and 
it is of little consequence by whom they are inthralled, 
This dejected people say, like the ass in the fable, 
* The form of governmentunder which we live always makes 


a part of our education, 


whoever 
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. ~Pernicious effects of slavery on the mind. 
whoever be my master, I cannot carry.a heavier load. As 
zealous as a free citizen is for the glory of his na- 
tion, so indifférent is a slave to the public welfare. 
His heart, deprived of activity and energy, is with- 
out virtue, without spirit, and without talents ; the 
faculties of his soul are stupified; he becomes in- 
different to the arts, commerce, agriculture, &e. Itis 
not for servile hands, say the-English, to till/and ferti- 
lise the land. Simonides entered the empire of a.des- 
potic sovereign, and found there no traces of men. A 
free people are courageous, open, humane, and loyal 
(2). <A nation of slaves are base} perfidious, malici+ 
ous)'and barbarous : they push their credulity to the 
‘greatest excess.. If the severe officer has all to fear 
from the resentment of the injured ‘soldier on the day 
of battle, that of sedition is in like manner for the slave 
oppressed, the long expected day of vengeance ; and 
he is the more enraged in proportion -as fear has. held 
his fury the longer restrained*. 3 
~ What a striking picture of a sudden change in the 

-¢haracter of a nation does the Roman history present 
-, us! What people, before the elevation of the Cesars, 
displayed more force, more virtue, more love of liberty, 
and horror of-slavery? And what people, when the 
throne of the Czsars was established, shewed more 





* The desposition of Nabob-Jaffier-Ali-Kan, related in the Ley- 
den Gazette of the 23d of June, 1761, is a proof of this. 
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Changes in the national charaeter of the Romans and English. 
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weakness and dy depratings ECs ‘Their bareyee dis- 
gusted Tiberius himself. : 

- Indifferent to liberty, when Trajan slated shey ree 
fused it: they disdained that liberty which their ances- 
tors had purchased with so much blood... All things 
were then changed in Rome; and that determined 
and grave character which distinguished its first inha- 
bitants, was succeeded by that light and frivolous dis- 
position with which Juvenal reproaches them in his 
tenth satire. gre 

Let us exemplify this matter Wy a more recent 
change. Compare the English of the present day with 
those under Henry VIL. Edward VI..Mary and Eliza- 
beth : this people now so humane, indulgent, learned, 
free, and industrious, such lovers of the arts and of 
philosophy, were then nothing more than a nation of 
slaves, inhuman and superstitious ; without arts and 
without industry. iS. oe Sr Pata at . 

When a prince usurps over his nastiel a boundless 
authority, he is sure to change their character, to ener- 
vate their souls; to render them timid and base (4). 
From that moment, indifferent to glory, his subjects. 
lose that character of boldness and constancy proper to 
support all labours and brave all dangers: the weight 
of arbitrary power destroys the spring of their emula- 
tion. 

Does a prince, impatient of contradiction (5), give 
the name of factious to the man of veracity? He sub- 


stitutes in his nation the character of falsehood}for that 
of 
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of frankness. If in those critical moments the prince, 
giving himself up to flatterers, find that he is surrounded 
by men void of all merit, whom should he blame? Him- 
self: for it is he that has made them such. 

Who could believe, when he considers the evils. of 
servitude, that there were still princes mean enough 
to wish to reign over slaves; and stupid enough 
tobe ignorant of the fatal changes that despotism 
produces in the character of their subjects ? 

What is arbitrary power? The seed of calamities, 
which sown in the bosom of a state springs up to pro- 
duce the fruit of misery and devastation. Let us hear 
the king of Prusia : “Nothing is better, said he in a dis- 
course address to the academy of Berlin, than an 


arbitrary government, under princes just, humane, vir- - 


tuous: nothing worse, under the common race of kings. 
Now how many kings are there of the latter sort ! and 
how many such as Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus? 
These are the thoughts of a great man. What elevation 
of mind, what knowledge does not such a declaration 
-.guppose in a monarch ? What in fact does a despotic 
power announce? Often ruin to the despot, and always 
to his posterity (6). The founder of such a power, 
establishes his kingdom on a sandy foundation. Itis 
only a transient, ill-judged notion of royalty, that is, of 
pride, idleness, or some similar passion, which prefers 
the exercise of an unjust and cruel despotism over 
wretched slaves, to that of a legitimate and friendly 
power (7), overia free and happy people. Arbitrary 


Fe) power 


oo 





power is a thoug oles child; who continually ser sacrifices 
the future to the present. ‘ sae 


The most formidable enemy of the’ public ace 


is not riot or sedition, but despotism (8) : it changes 
the character of a nation, and always for the worse : it 
produces nothing but vices. Whatever might be the 
power of an Indian sultan, he could never form mag- 
nhanimous subjects ; ; he would never find” among his 
slaves the virtues of freemen. Chemistry can extract 


no more gold from a mixed body than it contains; 


and the most arbitrary power can draw cha from: 
a slave but his inherent’ baseness. — rs 

Experience then proves that the character and id spite 
ofa people change with the form of government; and 
that a different government gives by-turns, to the same 
nation, a Chara¢ter noble or base, firm or fickle, cou= 
yageous or cowardly. Men therefore are endowed at 
their birth, either with no disposition, or with dispo- 
sitions to all vices and all virtues ; they are therefore 
nothing more than the produce of their education. If_ 
the Persian have no idea of liberty, and the savage no 
idea of servitude, it a i effect of eae sie aed in- 
struction. - - 


Why, say sninivel do we perceive. at once, in all 


the French, the same spirit, and the same character, - 


like the same physiognomy in all Negroes? Because 
the French do not judge or think for themselves (9), 
‘but after the people i in power. Their manner of judg- 
ing for this reason must be perfectly uniform. It is 

with 
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Of alterations in the characters of iaateacide. 





with Paenbhche as with vanis wives: when they paint 
themselves, and go to a public show, they all seem of 
the same complexion. I know that with attention we | 
can always discover between the characters and un- 
derstandings of individuals ; but to do this Seti 
time. — 

~ The ignorance of the French, the iniquity ot their 
police, and the influence of their clergy, render them- 
in general more like each other than men of other coun- 
tries. Now ifsuch be the influence of the form of 
‘government on the manners and character of a people, 
what alteration in the ideas and characters of indivi~ 
duals must not be produced by the alterations that 
happen in their fortune and situation ! 








CHAP. TIL 


ST 


OF THE ALTERATIONS THAT HAPPEN IN THE 
“CHARACTERS OF INDIVIDUALS, 


"Tuar which occurs in a great and striking manner 
in nations, occurs on a small scale, and in a man- 
ner less sensible, in individuals, © Almost every 
change in their situation produces one in theit 

9 characters*. 





menaces and torments his slaves, his children and 


domestics. He loses himself by chance in a fo- 


rest, and when night comes on, retires to a cavern, 
where he perceives a lion couching. Does this 
man preserve his morose and quarrelsome temper? 
No: he creeps with the utmost caution into a corner 
of the den, lest by the smallest noise he should rouse 
the fury of the beast. 
From the den ofthe natural lion let us transport him 
to the cavern of amoral lion: let us place him in the 


service of acruel and despotic tyrant: mild and mo- | 


derate in the presence of his master, perhaps this man 


will become the most mean and cringing of all his. 


slaves. But it will be said, his character is constrained, 
not altered: it isa tree that is bent by force, and 
whose natural elasticity will soon restore it to its for- 
mer figure. But can it be imagined, that after a tree 
has been for some years bent into a particular figure, 


it will ever return to its original form? Whoever says 


that men do not easily change their characters by con- 





* Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 
Ask men’s opinions : Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes. well ; 
Strike off his pension, by the setting sun, . 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. we! 
Pore. T. 


straint 


characters*. A man is severe, peevish, imperious; 


— 
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The characters of individuals altert with their situation. _ 
> t 





straint, only says that habits long established are not 
to be destroyed in an instant. 

The man of ill humour preserves his character, be- 
cause he has always some inferior on whom he:can ex- 
ercise his ill nature. But let him be kept along time 
in the presence of a lion or a tyrant, and there is no 
doubt but a continued restraint, transformed into a 
habit, will soften his character. In general, as long as 
we are young enough to contract new habits, the only 
incurable faults, and vices, are those that we cannot 
correct without employing means of which morals, 
laws, or customs do not allow the practice. Thereis 
nothing impossible to education : it makes the bear 
dance. , 

If we reflect on this subject, we perceive that our 
first nature, as Pascal and experience prove, is nothing 
else than our first habit*. ; 

Man is born without ideas and without passions, 
but he is born an imitator and docile to example ; con- 
sequently it is to instruction he owes his habits and 
his character. Now I ask,. why habits contracted 
during a certain time, cannot at length be effaced by 
contrary habits. Howmany people do we see change 
their character with their rank, according to the diffe- 
rent place they occupy at court, and in the ministry ; 
in short, according to the change that happens in their 


Ce a ennnn pI GInIE RmnEISanIREI Aa iE i Ea a al 


* Ifthe author of Emilius has denied this maxim, it is because 
he did not rightly comprehend the sense of Pascal. 
: Sigs: situation 





vain aaioasel Why. jog The: nenigataae are 


from England to Alechicde frequently become honest? 

Because he becomes a man of property, and has. Jand 

to cultivate ; in short, because his situation is changed. 
The officerin the camp is - void of compassion; 3 ace 


pn er to the sight of aves he beholds it un- . 


moved. But when he: returns to London, Paris, or 
Berlin, he returns to.the feelings of humanity. Why 
should we regard each character as the effect of a par- 


ticular organization, when we cannot determine what’ 


that organization is? Why search in occult qualities 
for the cause of a moral phenomenon, which the de- 
velopement of the passion of self-love so clearly and 
readily explains ? 





CHAP.Wao & 


‘OF SELF- LOVE. Fal Sl oi 

Maw is peniibe ef baois clescate bind we cone- 
quently he-flies from the one, and pursues the other; 
and it is to this constant pursuit and aiphedt thatis given 
the name of self-love. Ste 2 =f 
_This sentiment, the immediate effect of ae 
sensibility, and consequently common to all, is insepa~ 
rable from man. As a proof I offer its permanence, 
impossibility of destruction, or even ateration. Of 


‘ all 
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oe = 
Opens 











re in us om 1 the ap= 
tion of self- love to particular objécis*. ie elle 4 
It is therefore to this s sentiment, afoul oid ; a 
0. ng” to the education 4 we receive, the goyern- 4 
; inder whi 1 ie live, and the different situations 
are | placed, that we are to attribute the 
sngdierence in ‘the passions and characters of . 
en —_— hiatal i 
oe ih makes us totally what we are. Why are 
v "so covetous of honours and ¢ d digrities? Because we 
‘a Moder ourselves, and desire our own happiness ,and con= 
sequently t the power of procuring it. The love of 
power, and the means of procuring it, are-therefore ne- 
 cessarily connected in man~ with “thedoveMf himself 
~ (10). Every one would command, because every one 
would i increase his felicity, and engage all his fellow- 
- citizens to promote it. Now among all the methods to 
engage them, the most certain is power or force. The ~ 
Tare of power, founded on that of happiness, is there-_ 
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--- ® Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 

% *Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all ; 

. But since not ev’ry good we can divide, 
And reason bids us for our own provide ; Hw 

i Passions, tho’ selfish, if their, rere be fair, F 

: List under reason, and deserve her care. 

Pe Oy cl eatin ars Pore. 
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eealines ul d, all tha Mente gad MS 
but the love of pow i dlagolned under: those 





different ‘names. ae ae it ae 
eee ‘Power i is the ‘only object of a s pursuit. To pro 


_ this, T shall shew that all ‘the passions above recited 
are properly ~ nothing more than the love of po 

- and I conclude from this love being ponuiiae 
all are susceptible of the desire of esteenl ; 
and consequently of the sort of ~passioi proper to pt 
in action the equal aptitude that men, organ ca: the 
<emmon 2 manner, have to understan ding, i, 
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OF THE LOVE OF RICHES AND GLORY. © 


Ar the head of he cardinal virtues is s placed: force 
or power : it is the virtue most, and perhaps the only % 
one really esteemed. _ The portion of Weakucts3 is con 
tempt. > ae 
Whence arises our disdain of the Oriental nations, 







i RN m 
* All our passions are factitious, except corporeal wants, pains, 
and pleasures. 
some 
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* some ek ah okie are ‘aivebta us in mind eceee ag 18 apr 
parent from the fabric of their stuffs; and several 
of whom surpass us perhaps in the social virtues * 
Do we despise them merely for the meanness with 
which they bear the cruel and shameful yoke of ty- 
rannical power? Such a contempt would be just: but 
no; we despise them as enervated and not practised 
in arms. It is then force that we respect (12), and 
weakness that we despise. The love of power how> 
ever is common to all* ; all desire it; but all do not, 
like Cesar and Cromwell, aspire to supreme power 
few men can conceive the design, and still fewer 
are able to execute it. 

The sort of power generally desired is that aaaly 
attained. Every one may become rich, and every one 
desires wealth : for by this we can gratify all our ap- 
petites, succour the afflicted, and oblige, consequently 
command, a boundless number of individuals}. 

Glory, like riches, procures power ; and we in like 





* The man without desire, who thinks himself perfectly happy, 
must, be, without doubt, insensible to the love of power. Are 
there men of this sort? Yes: but their number is too small to pee 
serve regard. ; 

+ What nature wants, commodious gold bestows, 

’Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 

Useful, I grant, it serves what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark assassin hires : 

Trade it may help, society extend; - 

But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend, 

U2 manner > 
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1 ‘ ; is 
.Of glory and the i ee acquiring it. 





manner pursue it. Glory i is s acquired either by artns 
or eloquence. We know in what esteem eloquence 
was held: at Rome<and in Greece; it there con- 
ducted men to’ grandeur and power. Magna wis & 
magnum nomen, says Cicero, sunt unum et idem. Among 


those people a great name gave great power. The 
renowned orator commanded a number of clients. 
Now in every republic, whoever is followed by a croud 
of clients is always a powerful citizen. The Hercules 
‘of the: Gauls, from whose: mouth issved an infinite 
quantity of gold threads, was the emblem of the moral 
force of eloquence. But why is that» eloquence, for- 
merly so respected, no longer honoured and culti- 
vated, except in England ? Because it isno where else 
the road to honours. 

The love of glory, of esteem, and -importance is 
therefore properly nothing more thana disguised love 
of power. ie : 

Glory is said to ie the mistress of almost all ated 
men: they pursue her through all dangers : to, obtain 
her they brave the labours of war, the fatigue of study, 
and the resentment of a thousand rivals (13). That is,» 
in countries where glory gives power; where it is no- 
thing more than an empty title, where merit has no 
real importance, the citizen, indifferent about publie 
fame, will make few efforts to obtain its Why is glory 

ar aaa a rR ae ea a EE SR ema em on ae eS ee te 
It raises armies in’a nation’s aid 3: * 


But bribes a senate, and the land’s betray’ dy 
Pore... 


regarded 
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regarded.as a plant of a republican soil, that degene- 
rating ina despotic country, never thrives with re- 
markable vigour? Because in glory we in reality 
seek ‘nothing but power, and under an arbitrary go- 
vernment all power vanishes before that of the des- 
pot. The man who there passes the night under arms, 
orin his study, thinks that he is animated by a desire 
of public esteem; but he deceives himself. Esteem 
is only the name he gives to the object of his pursuit : 
power is the thing Sieclf 

Hence [ observe, that the splendor and power with 
which glory is sometimes surrounded, and which ren- 
der itso dear to us, must also frequently render us odi- 
ous to our fellow-citizens, and hence proceeds envy. 





. “CHAP. VI. 


OF ENVY. 


Menrrr, says Pope, produces envy, as the body pro- 
duces the shadow. Envy infers merit.as smoke does 
fire. Envy, exasperated by merit, respects no place 
or dignity, not even the throne: it equally pursues a 
Voltaire, a Catinat, and a Frederic. If wewere fre- 
quently to recollect how far its fury extends, perhaps, 


terrified by the persecutions that await a man of great 
BO UE talents, 





talents, we should not have courage to acquire them. 
The man of genius who says to himself, while ee 
by his lamp, this night my work will be finished : 


morrow will be the day of recompence : to-morrow whe 
gratéful public shall acknowledge the obligation it 


owes me: to-morrow I shall obtain the crown of im- 
mortality. This man forgets the power of envy- To- 
morrow arrives: the work is published : it is a finished 


work: the public however does not acknowledge its ob- — 


ligation. Envy drives far from the author the sweet per- 
fume of eulogy *, and in its stead substitutes the stench 
ofa malignant criticism and injurious calumny. The sun 


of glory scarcely ever shines but on the tomb of a great 


man. He that deserves esteem seldom enjoys it; and he 
that plants the laurel rarely reposes under ity shadaWh, 





* Of all the passions envy is the mast detestable; the portrait 
diawn of it, by I know not what poet, is horrible. 

Compassion, says he, is softened by the misfortunes of men; 
envy rejoices in their tortures. , 

There is no passion that does not propose some pleasure for its 
object; the sole object of envy is the miseries of others. 

Merit contemns the prosperity of the wicked and the stupid ; 
envy, that of the good and learned. 

Love and wrath, lighted i in the heart, there burn for an fou 
day, a year ; envy gnaws it to the last moment of existence. 

Under the banner of envy march hatred, calumny, cabal, and 
treachery. ; 

Envy is every where attended by meagre famine ; the venom of 
pestilence, and the devastation of war. 

+ If great writers hecome the preceptors of mankind after their 

6 . But 
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B ¢ does G dwell i in never heart? “There is none 
that is not at least penetrated by it. How many great 
‘men are there that cannot suffer competitors, that will 


| not admit a partition of esteem with any of their bre- 
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thren ; and forget, that at the banquet of glory, 
ever y one should have, if I may so say, his portion! 

* “Even the noblest souls Sometimes lend an ear to 
“envy 5 they resist its aspersions, but not without diffi- 
soa: Nature has made man envious: to desire an 
alteration in this respect, is to desire. he would cease 
to love himself, that is, to desire an impossibility. 
Let not the legislature therefore attempt to silence jea- 
lousy, but to render its rage impotent, and establish, 
asin England, laws proper to protect merit against the 


resentment of a minister, and the fanaticism of a priest: 


This is all that sagacity can do in favour of talents. To 
ay to more, and flatter ourselves with annihilating 
envy, is folly. All ages have declaimed against this 
vice: what have their declamations produced? No- 
thing. Envy still exists, and has lost nothing of its 


_ force, ‘because nothing can change the nature ef man, 


There is a time however when envy is not felt; and 
that time is in early youth. Do we propose to surpass, - 
or at least to equal the merit of men already honoured 


_ with public applause ; do we aspire to a participation 
_ of the applause that is decreed them? Then, full of res- 
“pect, their presence excites our emulation ; ; we extol 
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_. death, it must be confessed, that while they live, the preceptors 


are sufficiently chastised by their pupils. 
u4 them 




















praising them, in ha 
them our future tale 
that youth freely pays , and tha ns 
_ refused: it by maturer age. — i, ae Bah oo 
Atthirt ty years the emulation of twenty ‘is chang 
into envy. When we lose the hope: of equallin ie t 
we admire, admiration gives place to “hatred. Th 7 
resource of pride. is the contempt of talents. “The de-s My 
sire of the man of r ediocrity 1 is. to anm no super 
How many. envious men repeat. a i after a “Ta 
weiege eee gh Pa be 3 
‘Je  Paime @autant plush que je ee at _ 
The less T esteem thee, the “wae I love: thee. ; r a “4 iar 
ag. we. “cannot ‘stifle’ the reputation of a _celebrated 
man, we at ‘last’ ieepede from him the most beni * 
modesty. » The envious have reproached M. Diderot: oF 
even with the first words of his Interpretation of Na-— 
‘ture: Young man, take this and read. People were not 
formerly so difficult : the counsellor Dumoulin said of. 
himself; I that» have no equal, and ceca ior to al 
the world. The many humiliating Hees ces n 
required of authors suppose a remarkable inerease ee 
pride in. readers 5 such a ‘pride. declares | a hatred 0! 
merit ; and that hatred is natural. In fact, if anxious , 
for happiness mén: court power, gt, consequently the. 
glory and importance it procures, they must seine ek 
in a man too illustrious deprives them of it. Why: do 
they cireulate so many bad reports of men of genius Pe 
ewe ee MEE Because + 
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i reat .. find. ae stnally Set eto, 


* dHink : welll of them, ‘ When “they. draw: for a. twelfth- 


| eahoth there is a part set aside for God; and when they. 


_ examine the merit of a man of eminence, they. always, ; 


find some defect : that i is” the portion of envy. 
Vhen a man cannot rais e himself above the rank 


oe 
s fellow-citizens, Re 4 endeavours: to bring them, 
¥ 


~ jealousy so spe extorts from us. +e 


wntohim. He who cannot be their superior, would. 


at least. be their equal* (4) Such is man, and such» 
“he always mill be. ae ee Ge — 


g Among virtuous character S, aud the most above gross. ‘ 


envy, perhaps there is no one notstained with a slight f 
blemish of it. Whoin fact can boast of having always: 


heartily commended g eenius ; of ‘having never | dissem- 
bled his esteem ; of having mae a. culpa- 
ble silence, and of having never ed to the praises: 
given to talents, one of those perfidous buts, which 2 





#7 have no title to aspire, 


“Yet when you sink I seem the higher : ig eg Me: 


~~» © In Popel cannot read a line, 
f _ But with a sighI wish it mine ; 2 ial 
When he can in one coupletfix ; 
oe More sense than I can do ng, 7 
~ It gives me such a jealous fit, J eee 


RD; 5 iT cry, pee take him and his bat ep h, ee 
ae oe ie zee SWE 


_4+)How many men extol the-ancients save the mhoderds! mere-» 


ly that they may not be forced to acknowledge they have among» 
themselves such men as Locke, Seneca, Virgil, &c. 


Every 





yea great talent i is in Teg an object ¢ oF hatred; ¥ uy 
and hence that eagerness with, which we purchase ‘hele 2 
pamphlets that lash them so farionsly. “Why else do fe Fy 


read them? It. cannot bea desire to improve our taste” , 


(15); for those writers do’ not pretend to the abilities ofa 
Longinus or Despreaux ; ; not. even to enlighten the 
_ public. Let him who cannot compose a good work) 


never pretend to amuse himself with criticising those ; 


S| “ a 


of dinerse ©. Re. 
The impotency aie vehi any thing good n thaleel 
a critic ; his profession i ishumble. If such writers as 
Desfontaine please, it is as comforters of the stupid. 
The bitterness of satire is the proof of genius. 
~~ To blame with rancour is the praise of envy. tis” 
the first eulogy an au thor receives, and the only oné 
he can draw from his tivals. Men applaud with re- 
 gtet : itis themselves only they would find praise- 
worthy. There is scarcely any man who cannot per- 





suade himself of his own merit ; has he common sense? 
he prefers it to genius: has he some petty virtues? he 
gives them the preference to great talents. We despise 
all that is not self. There is but one man who can believe 
himself free from envy ; and it is he that has never 
examined his own heart. oe te 
The protectors and panegyrists of genius are youth’ 


(16), and some few learned and virtuous men. But" 


their impotent protection (17) can give a writer neither 
credit not consideration. Yet, what is the common 
| nourishment 
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Genius of merit stifled by envy» : 






nourishment of talents and virtue ? Consideration and 
praise. Deprived of this subsistence, they both lan- 
guish and die : the activity and energy of the soul is 
extinguished ; as the flame expires that has nothing 
to nourish it, Co ae 

In almost all governments, talents, like the prisoners 
of the Romans, condemned and given up to wild beasts, 
become their prey. Is genius despised at court? Envy 
does the rest (18) it destroys the very seed of genius. 
When merit is continually’ obliged to struggle with 
envy, it becomes fatigued, and quits the ground, if 
if there be no prize ordained for the conqueror. We 
love neither study nor glory for themselves ; but for 
the pleasures, esteem, and power they procure. Why? 
Because in general, we are less desirous of. being esti- 
mable than esteemed, Most writers, anxious only for 
the glory of the present moment (19), and to flatter 
the taste of their age and nation (20), present them 
with nothing but ideas adapted to the present day, and 
such as are agreeable to men in power, from whom 
they can expect money and consideration, together 
with an ephemeral success. ~ 

There are men, however, who disdain the glory of a 
moment; who, transporting their imaginations into fu- 
turity, and enjoying in advance the eulogies and res- 
pect of posterity, fear to survive their reputation (21). 
This motive alone makes them sacrifice the glory and 
consideration of the present moment, to the hope of, 
sometimes 





sometimes a distanty bat greater oy and —. ré 
These men are rare : they desire the applause of nae ’ 


but worthy citizens. . J i ti ie 

What were the censures of the Gorbonenes Mar- 
montel (22)? He would have blushed at their applause. 
A garland woven. by stupidity cannot sit easy on the 
head of genius. It is likethe new ornament with which 
they have crowned the square house in Languedoc. 
The traveller, as he. passes, says, “ Behold ne hat of 
‘* Harlequin on the head of Caesar.” . 

Letit not be imagined, however that the man. 1 most 


solicitous for a durable reputation, “loves glory and . 


truth. for themselves. If such be the nature of éach in- 
dividual, that he is necessitated to love himself above: 
all things, the love of truth must be in him always sub-. 
ordinate to the love of his happiness.. He can only. 
love in the truth the means of i increasing his own feli-. 
city... Therefore he will pursue neither gloty nor truth 
ina country and under a government where, they are » 
both despised, ee Le 

The result, of te and ah precetne chapteryi is, hate 
the fury of envy, the desire of riches and . talents, the 
love of importance, glory, and truth, are never in man 
any thing else than the love of power (23), disgnised 
under: those. different denominations, — 
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OF JUSTICE.” 
' I> w -e r 

oJ ustrce is the preserver of the life and liberty of the 
citizens. Each one desires to enjoy his respective pro- 
perty ; each one therefore loves justice in others, and 
would have them behave justly toward him. But who 
is solicitous to be just toward others ? Do men love 
justice for the sake of justice, or for the consideration 
it procures ? That is the object of my inquiry. 

Man is so often ignorant of himself ; we perceive 
‘so much contradiction between his conduct and his 
discourse*, that to know him we must study his actions 


and his nature. s 
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. 
’ * In morality, as in religion, there area few sincere, persons, anda 
great many hypocrites. A thousand men adorn themselves with 


sentiments not their own, and which they cannot have. When we 


compare their conduct with their discourse, we find none but 
knaves that would make dupes. We ought in general to mistrust 


the probity of those who pretend to extraordinary probity, 
and set themselves up for ancient Romans. ‘There are who 
appear really virtuous at the moment the curtainis drawn up, 
and they are going to perform a great part on the theatre of 
the world. But behind the scenes how many are there who pre- 
serve the same character of equity, and arealways just ? 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OF JUSTICE CONSIDERED IN THE MAN OF 
NATURE, 
"T'o judge of man, Jet us consider him in his primitive 
state, in that of a ferocious savage. Does the savage 
love and respect equity? No: it is force he regards, 
He has no idea of equity in his heart, nor any word to | 
express it in his language. What idea can he form of : 
it, and what in fact is injustice? The violation of a, 
convention or law ‘made for the adyantage of the ma- 
jority. Injustice, therefore, cannot precede the estab- 
lishment of a convention, a law, and a common inte- 
aE etl Te i ac aN at a a mS 
‘What convinces me of the love which the ancient Romans had 
for virtue, is the knowledge of their laws, and their manners 3 
without this knowledge, the virtue of the modern Romans would 
make me suspect that of the ancient, andI should say with Cardi-. 
nal Bessarion, on the subject of miracles, that the new make the. 
old doubtful, : Ka ‘ 
The man just, but intelligent, will not pretend to love justice 
for itself. Is he without fault? We allow without blushing, that 
in all our ations we never have any thing but our happiness in 
view ; but we always confound it with that of our.fellow-citizens. 
Hew place it so happily. 


rest 


~ 


4 


_ power equal or superior to his own. 





rest, Before = ‘there is no injustice. Si non duet 


~ Tex, non esset et peccatum, 1 ‘ _ Now what dogs the ‘esabliah; 


iment of laws suppose 2 
ist. ‘Ti ie paiog of menina 2 eae: or. Teas. 
2d. ‘The Formation of a language proper to commu 


- nicate a ceriain namber of ideas™. 


Now if there be. savages whose. lan ee not 
contain above five or r six sounds or cries, the formation 
_ of a language must be the work of several centuries. 

- Until that work be completed, r men without convention 
and law s, must live in a state of war, st Brg 
ae ete they will say, is: a state es BEAL - and 
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ee + wen is ring to Mr. it Be ae cA law is a “aul igi to the 
ss « people, with the sanction of some punishment. or reward, proper 
«to det e their wills.’”? All law, according to him, supposes 
reward or punishment attached to its observation or infraction. 

‘This his definition, laid down, the man who violates, among a po- 
Fo dphes people, a convention nct attended with this sanction, is not 
"punishable: he is however unjust. But could he be unjust be- 
fore the est blishment of all conventionjand the formation cf a lane 
guage proper to express injustice ? No: forin that state, man. can 
have no idea of property, nor consequently y of justice. 

What does experience teach us about ‘this matter ? Experience, 
to which, in ‘morality as well as in physics, we must submit the 
most plausible theories, and which alone can. establish their truth 


_ or fal: d; experience tells us, that man has ideas of force be- 


__ fore ose of justice ; that, in general, he has no love of justice 3 
that even in 1 polished 1 nations, where people are continually talking 
of equity , ho one regards it,. unless he be forced by the fear of a 
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habitant oft a woody t, from: 1 whie 
savage had driven him: =| > ie ~ 
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longs to me because I inhabit it, and me Seek 
the first occu Co Sa 
_ Whatis that a sht ofthe first ae rs ene 

the -other sf chance first d you te Mo. thi 

- same chance has given me the force necessar 







you fait it. Which of these two rights an e 
preference ? 2 Would you know all the su: seriority of 
. mine? , Look up to heaven and, see the eagle tl at¢ oe Cae 
upon the dove : ‘ turn” thine eyes, to ‘the ear rth, an See 
the lion that preys upon | the stag : : look, toward the sea, ‘4a 
and beliold the gold-fish. deyoured by. the shark. Al a 
things in nature show that. the’ weak i isa prey to 
powerful. Force is the gift of the | ‘gods; ‘0 that 
have a right to possess all that I can seize. - Heaven; ° 















by.giving me these nervous ar rms, has feet éd its ahh 
Be gone from hence, yield to superior force, or dare 
_ the combat (25). ~ 
What answer can be given to the discourse of this 
savage, or with what injustice can he be accused, if 
the law of first occupation be not yet established? 


Justice then supposes: the establishment of laws. 
The observance of justice supposes an equilibrium in 
the power of the inhabitants. The maintenance of 
that equilibrium ds the masterpiece of the science of 
legislation. It is by a mutual and salutary fear that 
men are made to be just to each other. © When this: 


fear is no longer reciprocal; then justice becomes a 
‘meritorious virtue, and then the legislation of a people 


is)vicious. Its perfection Pe a ae man is com- 
pelled- to justice. 4% 
Justice is unknowa to the solitary savage. If the 


polished man have some idea of it, itis because he 
“knows the fe . But does he love years for itself? 


Itis 24 a that must instruct us im this matter. 
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The love of justice is ietiectel iéither on fear or hope. 





CHAP, [X. — # 


OF JUSTICE CONSIDERED IN sioner leg MAN AND 
NATIONS. 


Waar isthe love which man has for justice? To 
determine this question, we must place him above all 
hope and fear: make him an oriental monareh. 

When seated on his throne, he can levy on his 
people taxes without Jimits. Ought he to do it? No. 
The measure of all taxes is the wants of the state. 
Every tax, when pushed beyond those wants, is a rob- 
bery, an injustice. No truth is more evident than 
this. Yet, notwithstanding man’s pretended love of 


equity, there is no Asiatic monarch whe does not 


commit this injustice, and commit it without’ penmomge. 
What can we infer from this fact? That man’s loye of 
justice is founded either on a fear of the evils, atten- 
dant on iniquity, or, from theshope of the good con- 
sequences of esteem, consideration, and, in short, from. 
the power attached to the practice of justice. 

The necessity which we are under to form virtuous - 
men, to reward and punish, to institute wise laws, and ; 
to establish a regular form of % government, is an evi- 
dent proof of this truth, 


Let’ 
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Of the love of justice in nations. 
Let what I have said of inan be applied to nations. 
Two nations are neighbours; they are in certain re- 
spects in a reciprocal dependance: they are conse- 
quently forced to make conventions between them, 
and to form the law of nations. Do they regard it? 
Yes, so long as they reciprocally fear each other, so 
long as a certain balance of power subsists between 
them. When this balance is destroyed, the strongest 
nation violates their conventions without concern (26). 
It becomes unjust, because it can be so withimpunity. 
_ The so much boasted respect of man for justice is 
never * any thing more than a respect for power. 

Yet there are no people who'do not in war say jus- 
tice is on ourside. But when,and in what situation? 
When surrounded by powerful nations, who may take 
part in their quarrels. What is:then the object of 
their pretence? To shew their enemy to be unjust, 
ambitious, and dreadful: to excite the jealousy of 
other nations against them, and by making allies to 
become strong by the force of others. The object of 
anition in such appeals to justice, is to encrease its 
power, and to secure a superiority over a rival nation. 
I 2c al toa ie 

* Perhaps there are many men, there are certainly some, who 
on a close examination of their own hearts, cannot-assent to this 
strong assertion of our author. Whether the real love ofjustice in 
these men proceeds from principles strongly inculeated and long 
practised, that is from education ; or from an innate principle, is 


‘here immaterial. T.° 
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Reply of Brennus to the Roman ambassadors. 
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The pretended love of justice of nations, is ‘there- 
fore nothing but a real love of power. 4s 


To confirm this truth, suppose the neighbours of 
two rival nations to be fully employed with their own 


affairs, and not able to take any part in the quarrel, 
what then happens? The most powerful of the two 
nations, without any appeal to jastice, or regard to 
equity, carries fire and sword into the country of its 
enemy. Force. then becomes right: and iniserable is 
the condition of the weak and conquered. 

When Brennus ‘at the head of the Gauls attacked 
the Clusians, “* What offence, said the Roman am- 
“‘ bassadors, have the Clusians given you?” Brennus 
Jaughed at.the question. ‘“ Their offence, he replied, 
‘is the refusal they make to divide their country with 
“me. Itis the same offence that the people of Alba, 
“* the Fidenians and Ardeans formerly gaveyyou, and 
“lately the Vienians, the Falisci, and the Volsci. To 
« 
“ away the injury with their blood; you subdued the 
« people, pillaged their houses, and laid waste their ci- 
ties and their countries : and in this you did no wrong 
or injustice ; youobeyed the most ancient laws, which 
give to the strong the possessions of the,weak; the 
sovereign law of nature, that begins with God, 
and ends with animals. Suppress, therefore, O Ro- 
mans, your pity for the Clusians. Compassion is. 
“yet unknown to the Gauls: donot inspire them with 
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avenge yourselves, you took up arms, and washed. 
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é “Conquerors despise justices 
SaaS SS 
«¢ that sentiment, lest they should have compassion on 
“ those whom you oppress.” . 

Few chiefs have the boldness and candour of Bren- 
nus. Their language is different, but their actions are 
the same; and, in fact, they have all the same con- 
tempt of justice (27). 

‘The history of the world is a vast collection of rei- 
terated proofs of this truth (28). The invasions of the 
Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, the Suevi, and the 
Romans; the conquests of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in both Indies, and lastly our croisades ;. all 
prove that nations in their enterprizes consult force, 
not justice. Such is the picture which history presents 
us. Now the same principle that actuates nations, 
must necessarily, and in like manner actuate the indi- 
viduals who compose them. Let the conduct of na- 
tions, therefore, elucidate that of individuals. 








Bet CHAP. X. 
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INDIVIDUALS, LIKE NATIONS, ESTEEM JUSTICE 
SOLELY FOR THE CONSIDERATION AND POWER 


1T PROCURES THEM. 


Zs not a man, with regard to his fellow-citizens, 


nearly in the same state of independence, that one 


x 8 people 
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Parallel re the conqueror withe robber. 
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people are to another? Man then loves justice (29) 
merely for the power and happiness it procures him. 
To what other cause, in fact, except to the extreme 
love of power, can we attribute our admiration of con- 
querors (30)? “The éonqueror, said the pirate De- 
«* metrius to Alexander, isa man, who at the head of 
“2 hundred thousand soldiers, takes at once a hun- 
“« dred thousand purses, and cuts the throats of a hun- 
« dred thousand citizens; who doeson alarge scale, what 
‘‘ the robber does on a sinall one; and who, by being 
“ more tig than the latter, is more destructive to 


“ society.” The robber is a terror .to an individual. ° 


The conqueror, like the tyrant, is the scourge of a na- 
tion. What makes us respect Alexander and Cortez, 
and despise Cartouch and Rassiat. The power of the 
one, and the impotence of the other. In the robber 
it is not properly the crime, but the weakness which 
we despise (31). ‘The conqueror appears as invested 


with great power ; we would be invested with the same. 


power, and we cannot despise what we wish to attain, 

The love which man has for power is such, that in 
all cases the exercise of it is agreeable to him because 
it makes him recollect his possesssion of it. Every 
man would have great power, and every man “knows 
that it is almost impossible to. be at once constantly 
just and powerful. Man makes, without doubt, a bet- 
ter or worse use of his power, according to the edu- 
scation he has received. But be it as good as it may; 
there isno great man who does not commit some acts 
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love of equity is subordinate to the love of power. 
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of injustice. | The ‘abuse of power is connected with 
its existence, as the effect with the cause. Corneille 
says, Bu) -w 
Qui peut tout ce qu'il veut, veut plus que ce quil 
e@ doit (32). 
He who can do whatever he will, wills more than 
he ought. ; 

This verse is a moral axiom confirmed by experi- 
ence; and yet no one refuses a great place for fear of 
exposing himself to the temptation of injustice*. 

Our love of equity, therefore, is always subordinate 

to our love of power. Man, solely anxious for him- 
self, seeks nothing but his own happiness. If he re- 
spects equity, it is want that compels him to it (33). 
_ If a difference arise between two men nearly equal 
in power, each of them, restrained by a reciprocal 
fear, has recourse to justice ; each of them submits to 
its decision ; that he may interest the public in his fa- 
your, and thus acquire a certain superiority over his 
adversary. 

But let one of these two men be greatly superior in 
power to the other, so that he can rob him with impu- 
nity; and then deaf to the voice of justice, he does not 


: litigate, but command. It is not equity, nor even the 
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* This must be understood with limitation; many men have 
-tefused power, from afear of temptation, and a consciousness of 
their own weakness. 
ad 
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appearamce of wet that determines between on 


weak and powerful; but force, crime, and tyranny. 
It is thus that the divan gives the name of seditious to 
the remonstrances of the impotent,. whom it. oppresses. 

To show still more clearly the great love that men 
have for power, I shall add but one proof to the 
foregoing, which i is the strongest, 
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THE LOVE OF POWER, UNDER EVERY FORM OF Go- 
VERNMENT, 1$ THE SOLE MOTIVE OF MAN’S AC- 
TIONS. “ 

«Uyper every form of governmenty says M. Mon- 

* tesquieu, there is a different principle of action. 


“ Fear in despotic states, honour under monarchies, 4 


“ and virtue in republics, are the several moving prin: 


‘ei ples:% ¢ ; ” 


But on what proof does M. Montesquieu ' found 
this assertion®. Is it quite evident that fear, honour, 








.* Fear, says M. Montesquieu, is the moving principle in de- 
spotic empires, Heis mistaken. Fear does not increase, but weakens 
the spring of the mind. I can admit nothing for the active prin- 
ciple of a nation, put the constant objects of the desire of almost 
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_and the ee cite are the different motives in dif- 


“ferent -govermments ? “May we not assert on the con- 


rs & one cause alone, but varied in its applica- 
tions, is equally the principle of activity in all em- 
pires; and that if M.} Montesquieu, less affected by the 


. “show of his division, had: more scrupulously discussed 
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all‘the inhabitants. Now, in despotic states there are but two ; 
‘one is the desire of money, and the other the favour of the mo- 


narch. ' , 

In the two other forms of government there are, according to the 
same writer, two other moving principles, of a nature, says he, 
very different : the one is honour, under monarchical states ; the 


_ other virtue, which is applicable to republics only. 


The words Honourand Virtue are not indeed perfectly synoni- 
mous. Yet if'the word Honour constantly brings: to the mind 
the idea’ ‘of some virtue, these terms differ only in the extent of 


\ thei) signification. Honour and virtue are therefore: principles of 


the same nature. 
If M. Montesquieu had not proposed to give each form of go- 


vernment agiitiercat principle of action, he would have perceived 


the same principle i in all. This principle i is the love of power, and 
sequently personal i interest modified according to the different 
constitutions of the states, and their several legislations. If virtue 
be, as he says, the active principle in republics, it is at most only in 
poor and warlike republics. fue love of galdi is that: of commercial 
epublics. ia 
‘It appears, therefore, that i in all gove srnments man obeys his own 
interest ; but that his interest is not the same in all. The more 


we examine in this respect the manners of a peo jle, the more con- 


vinced we are, that itis to their legislation they owe their vices and 


their virtues.. The principles of M. Montesquieu on this matter 


appear to me to be more showy than solid. 
e this 








this hentia Fe he maui age afiaiged acre profound, 
clear, and general ideas: he would have perceived in 
the love of power, the moving principle of every, in 
dividual: he would have found in the various means” _ 
of acquiring power, the principle to which we ought, 
jn all ages and all countries,to refer the different con- 
duct of men. In fact, power isin every nation either 

concentered in one man, as in Morocco and. ‘Turkey 5 
or, as in Venice and Poland, distributed among se- 
veral ; or, as in Sparta, Rome, and England, divided 

among the whole body of the nation. According to 

these several partitions of authority, we are sensible 

that the inhabitants will contract different habits and 

manners, and yet all propose the same object, which. 
is that of pleasing the supreme power, of gengering it 

propitious to them, and thus. obtajning some portion 

or emanation of its authority. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OFA SINGLE PERSON. 


Tf this government be strictly arbitrary, the Care 
power resides in the hands of a sultan : who is i in : 
neral badly educated. Does he grant his | Pogaetle 
to certain vices ; is he without humanity, without love 
of glory ; and pe he sacrifice to his humour, the 
happiness of his subjects? The courtiers, jealous of 
his favour only, model their conduct by his, and in 
proportion as the despot shews more indifference for 
the patriotic virtues, they affect to.hold the in the 
greater contempt. 
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% _ Of the Scorignent, of several. 





In this country we find no mah, men as Tiendletio® 
Leonidas, Regulus, &e. eth citizens cannot flourish 
without that degree of consideration and respect 
which was shown to the virtuous man ; who in Rome 
and Greece, being secure of the national h EStGERI; saw 
nothing above him. 

In a despotic state, what respect will be paid to anys 
honest man? The sultan, sole disposer of rewards and 
punishments, centers all consideration within himself, 
Noone can there shine but by his reflected light, and 
the vilest fayourite holds an equal rank with the greatest 
hero. In every government of this sort, emulation 
must be extinguished. The ‘interest of the despot 
being frequently opposite to the interest of the public, 
must obscure every idea of virtue; and the love of 
power, the moving principle of each individual, cannot 
there form just and virtuous men. | 


‘OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SEVERAL. 


In governments of this sort the supreme power is 
in the hands of a certain number of great men. The 
body of the noblesis the despot (34). Their object i is to 
keep the people in shameful and inhuman poverty and 
slavery. Now ‘whatis to be done to gain their protec- 
tion and favour? Enter into their views; favour their 
tyranny, and perpetually sacrifice the happiness of a 
great ‘number, to the pride of a few. In such a nation, 
jt is also impossible that the love of power should pro- 
duce good citizens. 

or 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ALL. 


In this state, the supreme power is equally divided 
among all the orders of the inhabitants. ‘The nation is 
then the despot. What does it require ? The apeinese 
of the greatest number, By what means is its fayour 
to be attained ? By ‘services rendered it. . Therefore, | 
every action conformable to the interest of the greatest 
number is just and virtuous: consequently, the love of 
power, the moving principle of the inhabitants, must 
compel them to the love of justice and of talents. 

What does this love produce ? The public happiness. 

The supreme power divided among all the orders of 
inhabitants, is the soul that is equally diffused through’ 
all the members of the state ; animates it, and Feuer 
it healthful and vigorous. 

It cannot therefore be wonderful, that this uaee® of 
government is always cited as the best. Free and 
happy citizens will obey no legislation but what them- 
selves have formed,: they own nothing above them but | 


equity and the laws. ‘They live in peac ; for i in mo- — 


rality, as in physics, it is the equilibrium of force that 
produces. tranquillity. If an ambitious man destroy 
this equilibrium, and there no longer exists a mutual 
dependence among the several orders of citizens ; OF 
if there be, as in Persia, one man, or, as in Poland, a 
body of men, who have an interest separate from that 
oftheir nation : nothing is then to be seen but oppres- 


sors and oppressed ; the inhabitants are divided into 


two classes only, tyrants and slaves. 
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a history of Cromwell proves taatiadice isn not leved for its own sake. 





If M. arohtenggica 4 had thought deeply on these 
matters, he would have perceived, that in every country 
men are united by the love of power, but that power 
is obtained by different means, according asthe su- 
preme authority is centered, as in the East, in the 
hands of a single person ; or divided, as in Poland, 
among the body of the nobles ; or as in Rome and 
Sparta, among the several orders of the state : and 
that it is to the different manners by which power is 
acquired, that men owe their vices and their virtues : 
and that they do not love justice merely for itself. 

Qne of the strongest proofs of this truth, is the base- 
ness with which kings themselves honoured injustice 
in the person of Cromwell. This Cromwell, the blind 
and criminal instrument of the future liberty of his 
country, was nothing more than a lawless and formi- 
dable robber. Yet scarcely was he styled Protector, 
when all the Christian princes courted his friendship, 
and all of them offered, by their deputations and their 
embassies, to legitimate, as far as was in their power, 
the usurper’s crimes. No one then was offended at 
the baseness with which his alliance was courted. In- 
justice, therefore, is never despised but in the weak, 
Now if the moving principle of monarchs and whole 
nations be that of the individuals who compose them, 
we may rest assured that man, solely solicitous to in- 
crease his importance, loves not in Justice any thing 
but the power and happiness it procures him. 

It is to the same motive he owes his love of virtue. 
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™ OF VIRTUE. . 
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Tue word Virtue, equally applicable to 4 idee 
courage, and charity*, has, therefore only a vague sig- 
nification. However it constantly recals- to Mis mind 
the confused idea of some quality useful to society. 
When qualities of this sort are common to the 
greatest. part of the citizens a nation is happy within 
itself, formidable without, and worthy of imitation by 
posterityt. Virtue, always useful to man and conse- 
_ quently always respectable, ought, at least in certain 
countries, to reflect power and consideration on its 
. possessors. Now it is the love of consideration that 
* Virtue, says Cicero, is derived from the word vis? its natural 
signification is fortitude. It has the same root in Greek. Force 
and courage are the first ideas that men could form of virtue. 
+ Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man must be. 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree, 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 
And e’en the best, by fits what they despise. 


Tis but by parts we follow good or ill ; ~ g 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still. 'T. 
Pore. 
man 
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man Bin to We eS the love of virtue. Each one 
pretends to love it for itself. This phrase is in every 
one’s mouth, but in no one’s heart. What motive 
makes the monk fast, wear a hair cloth, and flog him- 
self ? The hope of eternal happiness : the fear of hell, 
and the desire of heaven. 

Pleasure and pain, those productive principles of © 

monastic virtue, are the principles of the patriotic 
virtues also. The hope of rewards'makes them flou- 
rish. Whatever disinterested love we may affect. to 
have, without interest to love virtue: there is no virtue. 
To know man, in this respect, we must study him; 
not by his conversation, but his actions. When I 
speak’ I put on a mask: when I act I am forced to 
take it off. It is not, therefore, by what : say, but 
what Ido, that men are to judge me; and they will 
judge me rightly. © 
- Who ey Fr up the love of humility and poverty 
more than the clergy? And what proves the falsity 
of that love more strongly than the history of the 
clergy itself? 
a The elector of Bavaria, it is said, has not, for main- 
taining his tr oops, his police, and his court, so large 
a revenue as the church has for maintaining its priests. 
Yet in Bavaria, as every where else, the clergy preach 
up the virtue of poverty. Ivis therefore the poverty 
of others they extol. 

To know the real esteem in which virtue is held, let 
us suppose it banished to the dominions of a monarch 


where it can expect no grace or favour. What re- 
4 spect © 
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spect will be paid at his ‘court to vitpe P None. | No-. 


thing can be there respected but: baseness, intrigue, 
and cruelty, disguised under the names of decency, 
wisdom, and firmness. Does the vizir there give au- 
dience. The nobles, prostrate at his feet, can scarcely 
vouchsafe to cast a look upon merit. But it will be 
said, the homage of these courtiers is forced ; it is 
the effect of their fear. Be it-so. More respect then. 
is paid to fear, than to virtue. These courtiers, it 
will be added, despise the idol they worship. No 
such thing. Men hate the powerful; they do not des- 
pise them. It is not the wrath of the giant, but of 


the pigmy, we despise. His impotence renders him _ 


ridiculous. Whatever may be said, we do not really 


despise him, whom we dare not despise to his face. Se- 


cret contempt proves weakness and what men pretend 
toin this case, is nothing more than the boastings of 
an impotent hatred (35). The man in power is the mo. 
ral giant ; he is always honoured. The homage ren- | 


dered to virtue is transient, that to force eternal. In é 


the forest, it isthe lion, and not the stag, t that is Tes- 
pected. Force is every thing upon earth. Virtue 


without importance becomes insignificant. ‘Tf in the 


ages of oppression it has sometimes shone with the 
greatest lustre, if when Thebes and Rome groaned un- 
der tyranny, the intrepid Pelopidas, and the virtuous 
Brutus, arose and armed, it was because the sceptre, 


then shook in the hands of tyranny : because virtue 


could still open a passage to grandeur and power. 
Wher 
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Virtue despised in the East. 
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When it can no longer make its way, when tyranny, 
by the aid of luxury and baseness, is seated firmly on’ 
its throne, and has bowed down the people to slavery, 
then no longer are seen those sublime virtues, that, by 
the influence of example, might still be so useful to 
mankind. The seeds of heroism are suffocated. 

In the East, a masculine virtue would be a folly, 
even in the sight of those who still pique themselves on 
honesty. Whoever should there plead the cause of 
the people, would pass for seditious. bys 

Thamas Kouli-Khan entered India with his army.5 
rapine and desolation followed him. A bold Indian 
stopped him:: “ QO Thamas, said he, if thou art a god, 
“act like a god. If thou art a prophet, conduct us 
*‘ into the way of salvation. If thou art a king, cease 
‘to bea barbarian ; protect the people, and do not 
“destroy them.” “I am not, replied Thamas, a god, 
“to act like a god ; nor a prophet, to lead you to sal- 


1 « vation ; nor a king, to make you happy: but Iam a 


“¢ man, sent by the wrath of heaven to chastise these 
“nations (36).” The discourse of the Indian was re- 
garded as seditious (37), and the answer of Thamas ap- 
plauded by the army. 

If there be on the theatre a character universally 
admired, it is that of Leontine. Yet in what esteem 
would such a character have been in the court of a 


’ Phocas? His magnanimity would have alarmed the 
_ favourites, and the people, ever at length the echo of 


the great, would haye condemned his noble boldness. 
VOL, J. ¥ Four 






Manner in which ah Europeans consider virtue. 
Four and twenty hours residence. ia an Oriental 
court would prove what I here advance. \ Fortune and 
authority are there alone respected. How should vir- 
tue be there esteemed, or even known? To form clear 
ideas of it, we must live in a country where (38) public 
utility is the only measure of human actions. That 
country is yet unknown to geographers. But the Eu- 
ropeans, it will be said, are at least in this respect very 
different from the Asiatics. If they be not free, they 
are at least not entirely degraded to slavery. They, 
therefore, may know what virtue is, and esteem it. 


* 
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CHAP, XIII. 


a 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE GREATEST 
PART OF EUROPEANS CONSIDER VIRTUE. 


"Pure greatest part of the people of Europe honour 
virtue in theory: this is an effect of their education. 
They despise it in practice: that is an effect of the 
form of their governments. . 

If the European admire in history, and applaud on 
the theatre, generous actions, to which the Asiatic is 
frequently insensible, that is, as [ have just said, the 
effect of his instruction. ; 

The study of the Greek and Roman history, forms a 

part 
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Education excites an admiration of virtue. 





part of his instruction. In the course of this study, 
what mind, without interest and without prejudice, is 
not affected with the same patriotic sentiments that 
animated the ancient heroes ? Youth cannot refuse its 
esteem to those virtues, which consecrated by univer- 
sal respect, have been celebrated by the most ilfustrious 
writers of every age. © » % 

For want of the same instruction, the Asiatic feels 
not the same sentiments, nor conceives the same vene- 
ration for the masculine virtues of great men. If Eu- 
ropeans admire them without imitation, it is because 
there is scarcely any government where these virtues 
lead to great employments, and nothing is really es- 
teemed but power. ; 

When I see a great character of Greece, Romé 
Britain, or Scandinavia, represented in history, or on the 
theatre, I admire it. The principles of virtue imbibed 
in my infancy force me to it ; and I the more readily 


: SEeouras’ this sentiment, as [ do not in any manner 


compare myself with this hero. Ifhis virtue be strong 
and mine weak, I disguise its weakness: I refer to 
place, time, and circumstances, the difference I observe 
between him and myself. But if this great man be 
my fellow-citizen, why do I not imitate his conduct ? 
His presence humbles my pride. If 1 can ayenge my- 
self of him, I doit: I blame in him what I applaud in 
the ancients. [ rail at his generous actions: I depres 
ciate his merit, and at least in appearance, despise his 
impotence. 
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My reason, which. juidges the virtue | of the dead, 
obliges me to esteem in speculation, the heroes: who 
have rendered themselves useful to their country,. The 
picture of ancient heroism produces-an involuntary 
respect in every mind that is.not entirely debased. 
But in my contemporary, that heroism is odious to me. » 
I feel in his presence two contradictory sentiments, 
one esteem the other envy. Subject to these two dif- 
ferent impulsions, I hate the living hero, but erecta 
trophy on his tomb, and thus satisfy at once my pride 
and my reason. When virtue is without authority, 
its impotence gives me a right to despise it,and T avail 
myself of that right. aes attracts scorn and 
. insult (39). : 

To be honoured while we lies we must be Spdarertal | 
- Sp, Thus power is the only object of man’s desire. 
He who had the choice of the strength of Enceladus, 
and the virtues of Aristides, would give the preference 
tothe former. In the opinion of all the critics, the 
character of AEneas is more just and Virtuous th at ‘that 
of Achilles. Why then does the latter excite greater 
admiration? Because Achilles was strong , and we have 
more desire to be powerful than just, aa we always 
admire what we would be. 

It is always power and importance that we seek, 
under the name of virtue. Why do we require on the 
theatre, that virtue should always triumph over vice ? 
“Whence arose that rule? From an interior and confu- 
sed perception, that we only love in virtue the conside- 

ration 
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ration it procures.” Men are seriously anxious about 
nothing but authority, and it is the love of power that 
furnishes the legislator with the means of rendering 
them more virtuous and more happy. 








peas CHAP. XIV. 


THE LOVE CF .POWER IS.IN MAN THE: MOST 
FAVOURABLE DISPOSITION TO VIRTUE, 


: 
* 


Ir virtue were the effect of a padicylat organization, 


or ra gift of the Divinity, there would be no honest men 
but such as were so or ganized by nature, or predestined 
by Heaven. Laws, good. or bad, forms of government, 
more or less perfect, would have little influence on the 
manners of a people. Sovereigns would not have it 
in their power to form good citizens, and the sublime 
employment of .a legislator would be in some measure 
without functions. But if, on the contrary, we regard 
virtue as the effect of a desire common to all (as 2 the 
desire of command) the legislator being always able 
to annex esteem and riches, ina word, power, under 
some denomination; to the practice of virtue, it can 
always compel men to it: Under a good legislation, 
the vicious alone must then be the fools. It is there- 


fore 
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fore always to the greater-or less absurdity of, the laws, 
that we must attribute the greater‘or less stupidity or 
© iniquity of the citizens. wy ; 

Heaven, by inspiring all men with the love of power, . 
has given them a most precious gift. What im- 
ports it whether all men be born virtuous, if all be 
born witha passion that will render them such. 

This truth being fully proved, it is for the magistrate 
to discover, in the universal love that men have for 
power, the means of securing the virtue of the citizens, 
and the happiness of the nation. # 

As to what regards myself, I have accomplished my 
task if I have proved, that man directs, and ever will — 
direct, his desires, his ideas, and his actions, to his 
felicity : that the love of virtue is always founded in 
him on the desire of happiness: that he only loves in 
virtue the riches and happiness which it produces ; 
and lastly, that even including the desire of glory, all 
is in man nothing more than a disguised love of power. 
Itis in this last love that*there is stil] concealed the 

_«. principle of intolerance ; which is of two kinds, the 


tee 


one civil, the other religious. == rete 
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OF CIVIL INTOLERANCE. 


Mian is born surrounded with pains and pleasures. 
If he desire the sword of power, it is to drive away the 
one, and to possess the other. His thirst of power is 
in this respect insatiable. Not content with command- 
inga people, he would command their opinions also * 
he is not less anxious to subdue the reason of his fel- 
low-citizens, than a conqueror is to usurp the trea- 
sures, and the provinces of his neighbours. 

He does not think himself truly their master if he 
do not bring their minds into subjection. To effect 
this he employs force : he at length sabdues reason. 
Men are completely degraded by believing opinions 
which they are forced to profess. What reasoning 
begins is finished by violence. 

The intolerance of nronarchs is always the effect of 
their love of power. Not to. think as they do,is to 
assume a power equal to theirs. By this they are en- 
raged. : ’ 

What is in certain countries the crime most severely 
punished ? Contradiction. For what crime was the 
Oriental punishment of an iron cage invented in 
France ? On whom was it inflicted 2 Was it some 

y 4 cowardly 


Po 
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What crimes are most severely punished by despots. 








cowardly or sabes achialh who conducted a siege, 


or defendeda place badly ; or who by incapacity, jea- 
lousy, or treason, suffered provinces to be ravaged? 
Or was it some minister who loaded the peopie with in- 
tolerable taxes (41) and whose edicts were destructive 
of the public felicity ? No: the wretch condemned to 
this punishment, was the writer of a Dutch gazette, 
who criticized, perhaps too severely, the projects of 
some French ministers (42), and. made all Europe 
laugh at their expence (43). 

Who is suffered in Spain and Italy to rot in a 
dungeon? Is it a judge who sells justice, or a go- 
vernor who abuses his power? No: it is the haw- 
ker ‘who sells for bread books, in which the humility 
and poverty of the clergy are doubted. To whom ; 
in some countries do they give the name of a bad 
citizen ? Is it to the thief, who purloins and dissipates 
the national treasure? No: such crimes go almost 
every where unpunished ; for they every where find - 
protectors. He alone is called a bad citizen, who in 
a song or an epigram laughs at the knavery or futility 
(44) of a man in power. 

I have seen the country where the infamous person — 
is not he Who does the evil, but he who discovers the 
author of it. Isa house set on fire? The incendiary | 
is caressed, and he who discovers him is punished. 
Under such governments, the greatest of crimes. is 


frequently the love of our country, and a resistance 


to the unjust commands of those in power. 
Why 


i 
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Honest men are not fit fora court. 


~ Why is merit always suspected by a weak minister? 

Whence arises his hatred to men of letters (45)? Be- 
cause he regards them as so many torches that may 
discover the grossness of his blunders (46). 

There was formerly about the person of a prince, a 
subtle fellow, who, under the denomination of a 
fool, was sometimes permitted to speak the truth 
(47). These fools disgusted: their employment has 
been every where suppressed, and it is perhaps the only 
general alteration that sovereigns have made in their 
dependents. These fools were the last wise men that 
were suffered to attend the great. If we would be 
admitted to their presence, and be found agreeable, 
we must talk as they do, and confirm them in their 
errors. But this is not the part of aman, sagacious, 
candid, and loyal. He will think for himself, and 
speak what he thinks; the great know it, and hate him. 
They find in him a boundary to their authority. It is 


‘men of this sort who are above all others prohibited 


from thinking and writing on matters of government. 
Hence it comes that kings, deprived of the advice of 
intelligent men, sacrifice their real and durable power 
toa momentary fear of contradiction. In fact, ifa 
prince be only strong by the strength of his people ; 
his people only strong by the wisdom of the adminis- . 
tration, and that administration be necessarily taken 
from the body of the people, it is impossible under a 
government which persecutes the man who thinks, and 
where the people are all kept in darkness, that such a 
nation 





Situation of a despotic monarch. 





nation should produce great ministers. The danger 
of acquiring imstruction there destroys instruction. 
The people groan under the sceptre of a haughty igno- 
rance, that soon precipitates the tyrant and his na-. 
tion into one common ruin (48). This sort of intole- | 
rance is arock, against which, sooner or later, the 
greatest empires are dashed in ruins. 





CHAP. XVI. 
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INTOLERANCE FREQUENTLY FATAL TO. 
PRINCES. 


Parsent power and pleasure are frequently destrac- 
tive of future pleasure and power. A prince, to com- 
mand with more sovereign authority, would have his 
subjects without ideas, without spirit, without charac- 
ter (42); in a word, automata, always obedient to the 
impression he givesthem. If they become such, be 
will be powerful at home, and impotent abroad: be 
will be the tyrant of his subjects, and the contempt of 
his netghbours. . 
Such is the situation of a despotie monareh, proda- 
ced by a momentary pride. He says to himself, it is 
over my people that I habitually exercise my power : 
itis therefore their opposition, that frequently recalling. 
to my mind the idea of a want of sufficient power, 
makes 





nakeeee pubiitebaecot tig’ If in cdisceellee 
of this, “he prohibited the liberty of ‘thought | to his 


subjects, he by that act declares, that, indifferent to : 


the greatness and happiness of his people, vit is of little 
importance to him, whether he govern badly or not, 
but of great importance that he govern without con- 
trol. Now, from the moment the strong speaks, the’ 
weak becomes silent, he bows the head, and no longer 
thinks; for why should he think, when he cannot com- 
municate his thoughts? ‘ 

But, it will be said, if the stupor in which fear holds 
the minds of men be hurtful to a state, are we to con- 


elude that the liberty of thinking and writing is — . 


out inconvenience? - 

In Persia, says Chardin, they may, even in coffee- 
houses censure aloud, and with impunity, the conduct 
of the vizir ; for the minister, desirous of knowing 
_ the evil he Se WME crisible that he cannot know it but 
from the voice of the public. Perhaps there are coun- 
tries in Europe more barbarous than Persia. o.. 

Bat stili,if every one- might think and write, what 
books would they make on subjects'they do not un- 
~ derstand ! What absurdities would be published! So 
much the better: they would leave fewer absurdities 
to be committed by the vizirs. The critic would ex- 
pose the errors of the author ; the public would laugh 
at him; and thats all the punishment he would de- 
serve. If legislation be a science, if§ perfection must 
be the work of time and experience. On any subject, 

one 
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Advanagea arte bert of the press, 

















one excell! Piva tees an idan of bad. The 
tragedies of the passion must have'preceded Heraclius, 
Phedra, Mahomet, &c.* If the press cease to be free 
(50), the man in place, ignorant of his failings, will in- 
cessantly commit new blunders; and commit*almost as 
many absurdities as the author penned (51). Now, it 
is of little importance to a nation, that an author pub-_ 
lishes absurdities ; so much the worse for him: but it 
is of great importance that the minister do not commit’ 
them ; for if he do,so much the worse for them. 

_ The liberty of the press is in no wise contrary to the 
general interest (52) ; that liberty ~ is tora people the: 
support of emulation, © Who are they that. should” 
maintain this emulation ? The people in power. Let. 
them watch carefully over its preservation, for when 
once extinguished, itis almost. impossible to%kindle it , 
again. lf a people once polished fall into a state of 
barbarism, what can relieve them ? Nothing but a con- 
quest. That alone caR give new manners toa people, 
and render them again powerful and renowned. If a. 
people be degraded, let them be conquered. It isthe 
desire of an honest.citizen, a man that ‘interests him- 
self in he glory of his nation,“who thinks himself 
great in its grandeur, and happy in its prosperity. The 
view of thedespot is not the same, because he does not 
confound himself. with his.slaves.;-so that, indifferent 
to their glory and their happiness, nothing affects him 
(53) but their servile obedience. 

The tyrant when blindly obeyed is content. If his 

subjects 
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Arbitrary governments are concerned only about the pre ent. 
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‘subjects be without virtue, if his empire be enféebled, 
if it perish by a consumption, it is of little moment to 
him: it vis enough ‘if the duration of the disease con- 
ceal the true cause, and the physician cannot be accu- * 
sed of ignorance. The only fear of sultans and vizits 
is, that a sudden “convulsion should seize the empire. 
There are vizirs like surgeons,.whose sole care is, that 
the state or the patient do not expire under their hands. 
If one or other of them die under a regimen prescribed, 
the reputation of the minister or the’ surgeon is’ safé, 
and they give themselves no concern about it. 

In arbitrary governments all concern is confined to 
the present moment. They ask not of the people in- 
dustry and virtue, but money and submission. The 
despot, the more silently to devour his people, like the 

spider that incessantly twines new threads round the 
insect which it has made its prey, loads: them daily 
with new chains (54). When he has at last by fear 
‘suspended in them all activity, where is his resource 
- against the attack of a neighbouring power ? He does 
not foresee that he and his subjects must consequently 
soon submit to the yoke of the conqueror. But des- 
potism foresees nothing. 
. Every remonstrance disgusts and irritates a despot., 
He resembles the ill-taught child that eats the poison- 
ous fruit, and beats his mother who would take it from 
him. * What account is made ofa faithful and coura- 
geous citizen under such a reign? He is regarded and 
punished»as a fool (55). What regard under such a 


4, reign 
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ment, can earnestly interest himself i in iia 
fare? If there be a’ wise man here and_ there in the 

empire, every one is deafto. his counsel. Theyvare 

‘like lamps that burn in a sepulchre, their lights shine 
on no man. The tyrant confides inmen grown oldin 

attendance, and. that have the spirit and manners of 

the court. They were flatterers of this sort, that hur- 

ried on the Starts to their ruin. “ Certain prelates, 

‘¢ says an illustrious English writer, perceiving — the bi-_- 

“ goted weakness of James,I. made use of it to per- 

“-suade him that the public tranquillity depended on the 

“ uniformity of public worship, that is, on certain reli- 

“‘ gious, ceremonies. James embraced: this ‘opinion, 

“and ‘transmitted it tochis descendants. What was 
“ the consequence? The exile and ruin of his) house.” 

“When heaven, says. Velleius Paterculus, would 

“ chastise a sovereign, it inspires him with a love of 

“* flattery (58), and a hatred of contradiction. At that 

“ instant the understanding of the sovereign is obseu- 

“red. .He shuns the company of wise men, walks in 

“ darkness, falls into a fathomless pit, and, as the Latin 

“ proverb says, passes out of the smoke into the fire.” 

If such be the signs of the wrath of heaven, against what 

sultan is it not ivritated ? Which among them chooses 

his favourites from the most faithful and intelligent of 

A ‘his 
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his subjects? The philosopher Anacharsis, they. say, 
basely flattered aking of Scythia, and was by his order 
pounded ina mortar ; but that mortar is lost. 

_“ What do they report of me and my government? 
“ said anemperor of China to Confucius. Every one, 
“ replied the philosopher, keeps a mournful silence. 
« That is what J would have them do, said the empe- 
“yor. Anditis what you ought to fear, replied the 
“ philosopher. The sick man when flattered is aban- 
“‘ doned ; his endis near. A monarch ought to be in- 
“ formed of the disorder of his mind, as a sick man of 
“that of his body: without this liberty the state 
“and the prince are lost.”| 

This answer displeased the emperor; he wanted to 
be praised. The present interest almost always weighs 
more with pride than the interest that is to come, and 
in this respect the people are princes. 


é 








CHAP. XVII. 


—— 


-FLATTERY Is NO LESS PLEASING TO THE 
“We: PEOPLE THAN TO SOVEREIGNS. 


Tue people, like Bing: sould be courted and flat- 
tered. The greatest part of the Athenian orators were 
nothing better than vile adulators of the populace. 

Prince, 
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Flattery is as pleasing to the people as ‘to monarchs. 
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Prince, people, individual, (59), all are greedy of praise. 
To what can we refer this universal passion ? To the 
love of power. = 

Whoever praises a man awakens:in him the idea of 
‘power, with which the idea of mii is always con- 
nected. — 

Whoever contradicts him,on the contrary, awakens 
in him the idea of weakness, to which is always joined 
the idea of misfortune. The love of praise is common 
to all; but the people, too sensible of praise, have 
sometimes given the name of good patriots to their 
meanest flatterers. Let every man extol with trans- 
port the virtues of his'country, but let him not be blind 
to its vices. “The pupil most sincerely beloved is not 
the most praised. A true friend is never a flatterer. 

Private persons are too much disposed to extol the 
virtues of their fellow-citizens ; they regard it asa com- 
mon cause. Adulation of our countrymen is not the 
measure of our love for our country ; in general, every 

man loves those of his own country: the love of 
Frenchmen is natural to the French. To render me 
a bad citizen, the law must make me such by detach- 
ing my interest from that of the public. 

The virtuous man is known by the desire he has to 
render his countrymen, if it be possible, more illus 
ous and more happy. In England the true patriots are 
those that exert their utmost force against the abuse of 
government ; but to whom do they give that title in 

® Portugal? 
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Portugal? To him‘who is the most servile flatterer 
of the man in one seyet what a citizen ! vila a Pe 
trot! Tye! 

Stee is to 4 thorough kivwitdee of the motives of our 
love of’ flattery, and our hatred of. contradiction, that 
we owe the solution of an infinity of moral problems, 
otherwise inexplicable. Why is every new ‘truth at 
first so badly received? Because every truth of that 
sort always'contradicts some opinion generally recély- 
ed; shews the weakness or falsehood of an infinity of 
judginents, and consequently an infinity of people have 
an interest in hating and persecuting the author. * 

M.-Come improved the instrument ‘used in lithoto- 
my; it operates in a manner less dangerous and pain- 
ful than’ the other. What of that ¢ The pride of the 
celebrated surgeons was shocked 5 bey persecuted and 
would have banished him from France :' they solicited 
a lettre de cachet, but by chance they were refused. If 
the man of genius be alpos@ayery where more rigo- 
rously punished than the assassin, it is because the one 
has for enemies only ‘the relations of the murdered, the 
other all his fellow-citizens. pg eS 

I have known a devout woman ask of a ttaisiér, at 
the same time, the pardon of a robber, and the im- 
_ prisonment of a Jansenist gpnd Deist ; what was her 
motive ? me What. is it to me, she’ would have 


a 


freely” said, that they rob and ‘murder, provided it be | 


~ not me, nor my confessor ; what I wantis, that men be 
VOL. I. : Zs religious, 


a 
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Genius is almost universally persecuted. 


" religious, and that the Deist donot by his aguas 


shock my vanity. 
By endeavouring to instruct we unio ‘Leti in 


the light upon a nest of young owls, and they cry put 
against the injury you bave done them. Men of me- 
dicerity are young owls: when you present them with 
strong and brilliant ideas, they exclaim against themas 
false, dangerous, and deserving of punishment (60). 
Under what prince, and in what country, cana man 
be great with impunity? In England, and under the 
reign’ of a Trajanior a Frederic; under every.other 
form of government, and every other sovereign, the 
reward of talents is persecution. Strong and great 


ideas are almost every where proscribed. The authors 


most generally read, are those that render common 
ideas in a new and striking manner ; they are praised 
because they are not, worthy of praise ; because they 
do not contradict any one. Contradiction i is intolera- 


ble to all, but pete Fs the great. ~To what de- 


gree did it not excite the wr of Charles V, against, 
the Lutherans? That prince, they say, repented of 
having persecuted them; it may be so: but at bat 
time was it? When after: ae ahaiaied the empire 
hé lived in retreat. He then said to himself, IT have. 
thirty watches on my table and no two of them mark | 
precisely the same time *: how could I imagine then, 


ie tig vee 


ae 









* A servant carelessly entered his cell and threw down the ta- 
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that in matters of religion I could make all men think 
alike? What was my folly and my pride! Would to 
heaven that Charles had made this reflection sooner; 
he would have been more just, more tolerant, and 
more virtuous. What seeds of war he would have de- 
stroyed! how much human blood would he have 
spared! ee 

No prince, not even any private man, assigns bounds 
to his power. It is not enough to reign over our fel- 
low-citizens, and command their ideas, we-would even, 
_ command their tastes. M. Rousseau loves not French 
music ; in this he agrees with all the other nations of 
Europe. When he published this opinion, a thousand 
voices were raised against him: he deserved to rot in @ 
dungeon. They solicited a dettre de cachet, but the 
minister was luckily too prudent to grant it, and ex- 
pose the French nation to zidienles, ° +. Hi 

There are no crimes to which human iitoléraxice ; 
does not lead. To pretend in_ this matter to correct 
man, is to desire that he should prefer others to him- 
self; that is, to desire him to change his nature. A 
wise man never desires impossibilities; his aim is to 
disarm and not destroy intolerance. But what shall 
restrain it? A reciprocal fear. When two men of 


> 





~ “ag 
ble with 1 ‘the thirty watches ; Chait tayghed and said to the ser- 
vant, you are more lucky than I, for you have found the way to 


make them all go together. 
z& equal 











equal force differ in opinion, neither of ‘them insults 
the other? for men rarely attack those whom’ they 
think they cannot injure with: impunity. bey 
Why do military men dispute with so much polite- 
ness ? for fear of a duel. Whence arises the same po- 
liteness among men of letters ? From the fear of ridi- 
cule : no-man likes to be confounded with the pedants 
of a college. Now from those two instances we may 
judge what the still more efficacious fear of _ 
would produce among citizens. Nae =: 
Severe laws would suppress intolerance as well as 
robbery. 1f while I have the free use of my tastes 
and opinions, the law forbids me to insult those of 
others : my intolerance then checked by the edicts of. 
the magistrate, will not extend to acts of violence ; 
but if through imprudence’ the government free me 
from the fear of a duel, ridicule, and the law, my i in- 
tolerance unrestrained will again render me savage and 
inhuman. The atrocious oe? Bs with which different 
religious sects persecute each ‘other, isa proot of what 


is here asser rted. 
4 
Le 


ie 
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- CHAP. XVIII. 


r 
SSE 


OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


Tats is the most dangerous of all intolerance ; its 
motive is the love of power, religion its pretence. What 
is it they would punish in a heretic or unbeliever ? 
The audacity of the man who would think for him- 
self ; gbo would believe his own reason before that of 
the priests, and thereby declare himself their equal. 
The pretence of avenging Heaven is nothing but that 
of his offended pride. Priests of almost all religions 


are the same. 


In the sight of a et as in that of a bonze, an. 
infidel is an impious wretch that ought to be destroyed 
by fire from heaven ; aman so destructive to society 
as to deserve to be burnt alive. 


In the eyes of a wise man however, nee same 1e infidel 
is a man who does not believe the tale of mother 


_ Goose : for what is there wanting to make that tale 


a religion ? A number of people to maintain its ve- E 
racity. . aS 

Whence comes it that men | covered with Ihe rags of- 
penitence and the mask of charity have been at all ° 


times the most atroclouss ? How can it bé possible that 
z 3 the 





— ene e 
iene of toleration has not yet broken forth ? What! 


must honest men hate and persecute each other with- 
out remorse for disputes about a word, frequently about 
the choice of errors, and because they are distinguished 
by the different name of Lutherans, Calvinists, Catho- 
lics, Mahometans, &c. 

When if a convocation the monk knitdtentinaeds 
the dervise, canhe be ignorant that in the sight of the 
dervise the truly impious, the real infidel, is the 
Christian, pope, or monk who does not believe i in Ma- 
homet ? Can each sect, eternally condemned to stupi- 
dity, approve in ieee hal it detests i in others ? 

Let them sometimes recollect the ingenious parable 


OF a celebrated painter, _ Transported in a dream to. 
the gates of heaven, says he, the first object that 


struck me was a venerable old man ; by his keys, his 
bald head, and his long | beard, | knew him to be St. 
Péter. The apostle sat on the threshold of the celestial 
ates ; a crowd of people advanced towards him ; the 
a who presented himself was a papist ; I have, said 


he, all’ my life been a religious man, and yet honest — 


enough. Go in, replies the saint, and. place yourself 
upon the bench for catholics. The next was a irs 
testant, who gave a a like account of himself ; the saint 
said in the like manner, place yourself ; among the re- 
formed. Then came merchants of Bagdat, Baséora, 


Ke. these | were all musulmans who had beet constantly 


virtuous ; St. Peter made them sit down among the 
tusulmans. At last caine an infidel ; What is thy 


sect ? 


&¢ 
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Intolerance of the Catholics. 


~ gect? saidthe apostle. I am of no sect, he replied, 
-but I have always been honest. Then you may go in. 
But where shall [ seat myself ? Next to those who ap- 
pear to you most rational. 

Would to heaven that, enlightened by this fable, 
men would no longer pretend to command the opini- 
ons of others ! God has decreed that truth should be the 
reeompence of inquiry. The most efficacious prayers 
for-obtaining it are, it is said, study and application. O 

_ stupid monks ! have you ever offered up those prayers? 

What is truth ? You do not know: yet you perse- 
cute him who, you say, knows it not, and have canon- 
-ised the dragoons of Cevennes, and elevated to the 
dignity of asaint one Dominic, a barbarian, who found- 

* ed the tribunal of the inquisition, and massacred the 
Albigenses (61). Under Charles 1X. you: made. it the 
‘ duty of the catholics to murder the protestants; and 
even in this age, so enlightened and philosophic, when 
the toleration recommended in the gospel ought to be 
“the virtue of all men, there are Caveiracs who treat 
toleration as a crime and an indifference to religion, — 
and who would again fain behold that day of blood — 
and massacre, that horrid day of St. Bartholomew, 
when sacerdotal pride stalked through the streets com- 
manding the death of Frenchmen; like the sultan who 
passed through the streets of Constantinople, followed 
demanding the blood of the Chris- 
s. More barbarous than 
z the 


by an executioner, 
tian, who wore red breeche 
i 
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ne sultan, you put swords. into the aide of Christians “ 


to cut the throats of each oer, ie 

O religions, (I speak here of the falee), you aes 
ever been palpably, ridiculous! and even if you were 
merely ridiculous, the man of understanding would 
not. expose your absurdities. If he thinks himself 
obliged to do it, it is because those absurdities in.men 
armed with the sword of intolerance (63) are one of the 
most cruel scourges of humanity. 

Among the diversity of religions, iehs are ae 
that bear the greatest hatred to others? The Catholic 


and the Jewish. Is this hatred the effect of ambition: 
in their ministers: or that of a stupid and ill-advised — 


zeal? The difference between true and false zeal is 


remarkable; they cannot be mistaken (64).. The first. é 


is all gentleness, -humanity, and charity ; it pardons 
all, and offends none. Such at least is the idea we 
must form of it from the words and actions of the Son 


of God (65). 


? 
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CHAP. XIX. 
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ts 


INTOLERANCE AND PERSECUTION ARE NOT OF Di- « 


VINE COMMANDMENT. 


yi Be whom gave Jesus the appellation of a race of vi-, ; 


pers? Was itto the Pagans, the Essenes, or Sadducees 
(66), who denied the immortality. of the soul, and. 


even the existence of the Divinity ? No: i it was to. 


the Pharisees and Jewish priests. : 
Will the Catholic priests by the fury of thong stole 
rance continue to merit, the same appellation? By 


what right do they persecute a heretic? He does not, 


think as we do, they will say: but to desire to unite 
all men precisely in the same belief, is to require them 
all to have the same eyes and the same complexion; a 


desire contrary to nature. Heresy is a name which , 


those in power give to opinions commonly various, 
but contradictory to their own. Heresy, like ortho- 
doxy, islocal. The heretic belongs to a sect not pre- 


dominant in the country where he lives :_ this man hav-, 
ing less protection, and being consequently weaker, 
than others, may be insulted with impunity. But. 
why.i is he insulted? Because the strong persecute the : 


weak even in their opinions. — 
If the ministers of Neufchatel, the accusers of M. 
Rousseau 





Rousseau (67), had been born Athenians or Jews, 
they would, by virtue of being the strongest, in like 
manner have persecuted Socrates or Jesus. Ob, elo- 
quent Rousseau! regard the favour of the great prince 
who protects you against such fanatics as a full recom- 
pence for their insults! you must have blushed at the 
approbation of those wretches; it would have in- 
ferred some analogy between your ideas and theirs, 
and have stained your talents. You were persecuted 
in the name of the Divinity, but not by him. 

Who more forcibly opposed intolerance than the 
Son of God? His apostles would have had him call 
down fire from heaven on the Samaritans ; he repro- 
ved them sharply. The apostles, still animated with | 
the spirit of the world, had nor then received that of 
God ; scarcely were they enlightened when bowed be- 
came proscribed, not proseribers. 

Heaven has given to no one the power to massacre 
aheretic. John does not command the Christians to 
arm themselves against the Pagans: (68) Love one ano- 
ther, he repeats incessantly, for such is the will of God ; 
by observing this precept you fulfil the law. 

Nero, I know, persecuted among the first Christians 
men of a different opinion from his own; but Nero 
was a tyrant, horrible to humanity. They who com- 
mit the same barbarities, who violate without remorse 
the natural and divine laws, whith command us to do- 
unto others as we would they should do unto us, ogi 


equally to be acc ursed of aed and man. 
They 


f 
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They who tolerate intolerants render themselves 
guilty of their erimes. If a church complain of being 
persecuted, when its right to persecute is opposed, the 
printe should be deaf to its complaints. “The church 
dught to regulate its condect by that of the Son of 
God. ButJésus and his apostles left to men the free 
éxercise of reason. Why then does the ehurch for- 
bid them the use of it ? No man has autliority overt 
the noble function of my mitid, that of judging for 
myself, any more than over thé air [ breathe. Shall f 
abandon to others the eare of thinking | for me? I have 
my own conscience, reason, and. teligion, and do not 
desire to have the conscience, teason, ot religion of the 
pope. I Will Hot inodel iny belief aftét that : of another, 
said an archbishop of Canterbury. Each otie is to an- 
‘swer for his dwn soul; it therefore bélongs to oe 
one to examine, ; 


What he believes ; | 
On what motive he believes : 
What is the belief that gppeats to him the most rational. 


eel ! said John  Syere chancellor of the univer- 

y of Paris, has heaven given me a soul, a faculty of 
jing and shall I submit it to that of others ; 3 and 
shall they guider me in my manner of living and dying? 
But ought a man to prefer his own reason to that of 

i nation? Is such a presumption lawful? Why not? 
If Jupiter should again takein hand the balance with 
yicp he formerly weighed the destiny of heroes ; ; if 
in 
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in one. scale he should pute opinion: at Pats. Fon- 
tenelle,, Bayle, &e. and_ in the other that of the Ita- 
lian, French, and Sianish nations, the last scale would 
rise up, as if loaded with no. weight. The diversity 
and absurdity of different forms of worship shew in 
how little esteem we ought to hold the opinion of the 
people. The, divine wisdom itself appeared, says the 
scripture, a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness’; Judais scandalum, gentibus stulti- 
tiam. In matters of. religion I owe no respect to’ ‘the 
opinion of a people ; ; itis to myself alone that I owe 
an account of my belief ; all that immediately relates 
to God, should have at no fade but he. The magistrate. 
himself, solely charged with the temporal | happiness of 
men, has no right to punish ¢ any crimes not committed 


4 


against society : no prince or priest hasa right to per rse= 


cutein me the pretended crime of not thinking ashe does. 
From what principle does the law forbid my neigh- 
bour to dispose of my property, and permit him to 
dispose ‘of my reason and my soul? My soul is my’ 
property. It is from nature that [hold the right of 
thinking, and of speaking what 1 think. When the 
first Christians laid before the nations of the earth | 
their belief, and the motives for that belief ; when 
they permitted the Gentiles to judge betwers the Chris- 
tian religion and their own, and to. make use of the» 
reason given to man to distinguish between vice. and 


virtue, truth and falsehood ; the exposition of their . 


~ sentiments ‘had certainly “antes criminal in it. At 
what es did the Christians deserve the hatred and 
contempt 


o® 


- 
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contempt of the world?: When by burning the temples ; 


of the idols, they would have forced the pagans to re- 
linquish the religion they thought the best (69). What 
was the design of that Bioleace? Force imposes si- 
lence on reason ; it can proscribe any worship rendered 
to the Divinity. But, what power has it over belief? 
To believe supposes a motive to belief? Force is.no 
motive. . Now without motive we cannot really believe ; 
the most we can do is to think we believe (70). 

There can be no pretence for admitting an intole- 
rance condemned by reason and the law of nature : 
that law is holy ; itis from God ;, it cannot be disan- 
nulled ; on the contrary, God has,confirmed it by his 
gospel. ae 

_Eyery priest, who under the name of an angel of 

peace excites men to persecution, is Not, as is imagined, 
the dupe of a stupid and ill-informed zeal (71) ; it 4s 
not by his zeal but by his ambition that heis directed, 








” t 
CHAP. XX. 


EEE 
INTOLERANCE IS THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
GRANDEUR OF THE CLERGY, 


‘ 
*) 


Taz doctrine and practice.of the priest both prove 
his love of fever. What does/he protect? Ignorance. 
Why? 


,* 





Why: ? Because the ‘ignorant iF, cbedhilo was make 
little use of their reason, think after others, are easy 
to be deceived, and are the dupes of the a 
pe (72). 5 

‘What does the priest persecute ? Tiheotnla ‘Why? 
asec aman of learning will not believe without 
examination ; he will see with his own eyes, and 1s 
hard to be deceived. The enemies of learning are 
the lonze, the dervise, the bramin, in short, every 
priest of every religion. “In Europe the priests rose up 
against’Galileo ; excommunicated Polydore Virgil and 
Scheiner for the discovery which the one made of the 
antipodes, and the other of the spots in the sun. They 
have proscribed sound logic in Bayle, and in Descartes 
the only method of acquiring knowledge ; they forced | 
that philosopher to leave his country (73); they for- 
merly accused all great men of magic (74); and now 
magic is no longer in fashion, they aceuse those of 
atheism and materialism, whom they formerly burned — 
as sorcerers. : 

The care of the priest has ever ‘igen to keep men 
at a distance from the truth : all instructive study is 
forbidden. The. priest shuts himself up with them in 

a dark chamber, and carefully stops up every crevice 
by which the light might enter. He hates, and ever 
will hate, the philosopher : he is in ‘continual fear lest 
men of science should overthrow an empire founded 
on _error.and intellectual darkness. 

“Without love for talents, the priest is a secret ot enemy 

to 
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to the virtues of humanity ; he frequently denies their 
very existence. There are, in his opinion, no virtuous 
actions but what are conformable to his doctrines, that 
is, to his interest. The first of virtues with him are 
faith, and a submission to sacerdotal power : it is to 
slaves only that he gives the name of saints. and virtuous 
men. 

What, however, are more distinct than the ideas of 
virtue and sanctity ? Heis virtugus.who promotes the 
prosperity of his fellow-citizens : the sword virtue 


calways.includes the idea of some public utility. Itis_ 


not the same:with sanctity. A hermit or monk im- 
poses on himself the law of silence, fogs himself every 
night, lives on pulse. and water, sleeps.on. straw, offers 
to God his nastiness and his ignorance, and thinks by 
virtue of maceration to make a fortune in heaven. 
_ He may be decorated with a.glory; but if, hedo no 

good on earth, he isnothonest. A villainis converted 
at the hour of death; he is saved, and is happy: but 
he is not virmous. That title isnot to be.obtained but 
by.a conduct habitually just-and noble. 

It is from the cloister that saints are comunonly 
‘taken; but what are monks in general? “Idle and Jiti- 
gious.men, dangerous to society, and whose vicinity 
is to be dreaded. Their conduct proves that there is 
nothing in common between religion and virtue. - Tov 
obtain a just idea of it, we mast. substitute a shew mo- 
rality in the place of that theological morality, which, 
always indulgent to the perfidions arts practised by the 

9 different 
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‘different sects (76), sanétifies to this day the atrocious 
‘crimes with which the Jansenists and Molinists reci- 
‘procally charge each other (77), and which, in short, 
‘commands whee to plunder their fellow- citizens of their 
‘property and their liberty. , 

An Asiatic tyrant would have his subjects promote 
his pleasures with all their power, and pay down at his 
feet their homage and their riches: the popish priests 
‘exact in like manner the gate and the awe of 
‘the catholics, © «© hie als 

Are there any means of increasing their power and 
‘wealth that they have not employed? When it was 
necessary for that purpose to have recourse to barba- 
‘rity and cruelty, they -became cruel and barbarous. ~_ 
~. From the moment the’ priests, instructed by expe- 
rience, found that men paid more regard to fear than 
‘to love, that more offerings were presented to Ariman 
than Oromaza, to the cruel Molva than the gentle Je- 
sus, it was on terror that they founded their empire. 
They sought to haveiit in their power to burn the Jew, 
imprison the Jansenist and Deist ; and notwithstand- 


ing the horror with which the tribunal of the inquisi-- 


tion fills every. sensible and humane soul, they then 
conceived the project of its establishment. It was by 
‘dint of intrigues that they “it complished tl oe a in 
‘Spain, Italy, Portugal, &c. ja 
- ‘The more arbitrary the proceedings of this tribunal 


a, gael ceiving 


became, the more it wee sabia 62 The priests, per-- 
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ceiving that the sacerdotal power increased by the ter- 
rors with which it struck the imagination of mankind, 
soon became obdurate. The monks, deaf with impu- 
nity to the ery of compassion, to the tears of misery, 
and the groans of tortures, spared neither virtue nor 
talents ; it was by confiscation of property, by the aid 
of tortures and butcheries that they at last usurped over 
the people an authority superior to that of the magis- 
trates, and frequently even to that of kings. The 
bold hand of sacerdotal ambition dared in a Christian 
country to lay the foundation of sucha tribunal ; and 
the stupidity of the people, and of princes, suffered it 
to be completed, 

Are there no longer in the Catholic church a Fene- 
lon or a Fitzjames, who, touched with the misfortunes 
of their brethren, behold this tribunal with horror ? 
There are still Jansenists virtuous enough to detest the 
inquisition, even though it should burna Jesuit; but 
in general men are not at once religious and tolerant : 
humanity supposes intelligence, 

A man of an enlightened mind knows that force 
makes hypocrites, and ‘persuasion Christians ; thata 
heretic is a brother, who does not think as he does on 
certain metaphysical dogmas: that this brother, de- 
prived of the gift of faith, is to be pitied, not perse- 
cuted (7S) ; and that ifno one can believe that to be 
true, which appears to him to be false, no human power 
can command belief. 

The consequence of religious iutolesbugd i is the misery 
VOL. wks, ' of 








of nations. “What sanctifies intolerance ? Sacerdotal 
ainbition. The excessive love of the monk for power 

produces his. excessive barbarity. The monk, cruel — 
by system, is still moreso by education. Weak, hypo-. 
critical, cowardly by situation, every Catholic priest 
in general must be atrocious (79) ; so that.in countries 
subject to his power he exercises perpetually all that 
the most refined cruelty and injustice can imagine. if, 
while professing a religion instituted to inspire gentle- 
ness and charity, he became the instrument of perse- 
cutions and massacres ; if, reeking with the blood 
spilt at an auto da fe, he ventures at the altar to raise his 
murderous handsto Heaven, let no one wonder: the 
monk is as he ought to be. Covered with the blood 
of a herétic, be regards himself as the avenger of the 
divine wrath. But can he at such a time implore the 

clemency of Heaven ? Can his hands be pure because _ 
the church has declared them so? What community 
has not legitimated the most abominable crimes, when 

they served to increase its power ? | 

The approbation of the church is sufficient to sanc- 
tify any crime. I have regarded the different religions, 
and have seen their several followers snatch the torch 
from each other’s hands to burn their brethren ; I 
have seen the. several superstitions serve as footstools 
to ecclesiastical pride.. Who is then, I have said to 
myself, the truly impious ? Isit the infidel ? No: the 
ambitious fanatic (80). It is he who persecutes and 
murders his brethren ; it is he who, wishing to exe- 
; cute 





ie tessovens of Heaven « on vip infernal regions, 

ontipaies that horrid function on earth ; who, regard- 

a infidel as adamned soul, is a by a violent 
~ death, to hasten his perdition, and by an unheard-of 
"progression of cruelty, to. cause his. brother to be at 
_the same instant arrested, imprisoned, judged, con- 
be burned and damned. 





Pt ROC TEEPE NED, 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SUPPRESSING IN MAN THE 
SENTIMENT OF INTOLERANCE. MEANS OF COUN- 
TERACTING ATS EFFECTS. 


"Tue leaven of intolerance is indestructible. Itis only 

_ practicable to suppress its increase and action. Severe 

x laws ought therefore to be employed in og bieatbaiaws 
as they do robbery. 

Does it regard personal interest? The magistrate, 
by preventing its action, will bind the hands of | into~ 
lerance; and why should they be unbound, when, 
under the mask of religion, intolerance will exercise 
the greatest cruelties ? 
~~ Man is by nature intolerant. If the sun of reason 
enlighten him for a moment, he should seize the op- 
portunity to bind himself down by wise laws, and pat 


himself in a happy state of impotency, that he may 
2A2 not 





not injure others if he should be again seizél with the 
rage of intolerance. ee 

Good laws can equally restrain the furious devotee, 

atid the perfidious priest. England, Holland, and . 
part of Germany are proofs of this truth. Multiplie 
crimes and miseries have opened the eyes of the peo- ‘ 
ple on this subject : they have perceived that liberty” 
of thought is a natural right; that thinking produces — 
a desire of communicating our thoughts, and that i in 
a people, as an individual, indifference in this matter 
is a sign of stupidity, . aah. 

He who does not feel the want of thought never’ 
thinks. It is with the body as with the mind ; if the 
faculties of the one or the other are not exerted they 
become impotent. When intolerance has weighed — 
down the minds of men, and has broken their spring, 
they then become stupid; and Rapknese is spread ovef - 
a nation. - , 

The touch of Midas, the aioe say, turned every 
thing into gold; the head of Medusa transformed 
every thing into stone : intolerance, in like manner, 
transforms into hypocrites, fools, and ideots (81), all 
that-it finds within the sphere of its attraction.. It was 
intolerance that scattered in the East the first seeds of 

stupidity, which since the institution of despotism 

have there sprung up. It is intolerance that has con-" 
demned to the contempt of the present and future ages 
all those superstitious countries whose inhabitants in 
fact 
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_ fact appear to. belong rather to the class of brutes than 
_of men, + = é : 
Thete is only one case in which toleration can be 
a toa people, and that is when it tolerates 
a religion that is intolerant, such as the Catholic (82). 
This religion, becoming the most powerful in a state, 
willalways shed the blood of its stupid protectors ; it 
is the serpent that stings the bosom which has warmed 
it. Let Germany beware! its princes have an interest 
in embracing popery ; it affords them respectable es- 
tablishments for their brothers, children, &c. These 
princes becoming Catholics would force the belief of 
their subjects, and if they found it necessary, would 
again make human blood to stream; the torch of su- 
perstition and intolerance would again blaze. A light 
breath would kindle it, and set ail Europe in flames. 
Where would the conflagration stop? 1 know not. 
Would Holland escape? Would the Briton himself, 
from the height of his rocks, for any long time brave 
the Catholic fury? The straits of the sea would 
prove an impotent barrier against the rage of fanati- 
cism. What could hinder the preaching up of a new 
croisade, and the arming of all Europe against Eng- 
land, the invasion of that country, by the Catholics 
and their treating the Britons as they formerly treated 
the Albigenses ! 
Let not the insinuating manner of the eerilics | im- 


pose on the Protestants. The same priest who in 
2A 3 Prussia 


an infraction of the natural and divine. law, looks o 
toleration in France as a crime and a heresy (83). 
What renders the same man so different in different 
countries ? His weakness in ie and his power in 
France. 

When we consider “the conduct of Catholic. Cae 
tians, they at first, when feeble, appear to be scales 
but when strong, they are tygers. | 


Will the nations, instructed by past iivfatiemes 


never see the necessity of restraining fanaticism, and of 


banishing from every religion the. monstrous doctrine ~ 
of intolerance? What is it at this hour that shakes 


the throne of Turkey, and ravages Poland? Fanaticism. 


It is this that prevents the Catholic Poles from admit- 


trng the Dissenters to a participation of their. privi- 
leges, and makes them prefer war to toleration. | In 
vain do they impute the present miseries of those 
countries merely to the pride of the nobility ; without 
religion the great could never have armed the nation, 
and the impotence of their pride would have preserved 


peace in their country. Popery has been the secret 


cause of the miseries of Poland. % 


At Constantinople it is the fanaticism of the Mussule 
mans, that by loading the Greek Christians wiih igno- 
miny, has armed them in seeret against the Mn dive 


which they ought to have defended. v 


Would to heaven that these two examples now be- 


fore us, and glaring with the evils produced by religi- 
‘ous 


Prussia ahtitaals intolerance as an abominations zing nae 
al 
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ous, a lerance, may ae the teat of the Gnd and that 


hereafter, indi ferent to all modes of worship, govern- - 
ments may ju Be_men by their actions, and not by 
‘their opini ns; that they may regard virtue and genius 
as the SPE Prnnstadaticne to public favour; and 
be convinced t that i it is not of a Romish, Turkish, or 
x Lutheran mechanic, but of the most skilful workman 
‘that wes should purchase a watch: in short, that it is 
not to extensive faith, but to superior talents, that 
’ offices ought to be intrusted. 
ot As Ione as the d octrine of intolerance subsists, the 
* moral world will contain within its bosom the seeds of 
. nT w calamities. Itis a volcano half extinguished, that 
os 9 may one day blaze . forth with greater violence, and 
~ produce fresk 1 conflagrations and destruction. 
- 2 gee Sach are the fears of a citizen, who, the sincere 
friend of mankind, earnestly wishes their happiness. 

I think I have sufficiently ‘proved in this section, ~ 
that in general all the factitious passions, and civil and 
religious intolerance in particular, are nothing more 
in man than a disguised love of power. The long de- 
tail into which the proofs of this truth have led me, 
has doubtless made the reader forget the motives that 
forced me into this discussion. 

My object was to shew, that if in man all the pas- 
sions above cited be factitious, all men are in conse- 

» quence susceptible of them. To make this truth still 
more evident, I shall here ie aie him with the genea- 
logy of the passions. 
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May is animated . sbyaaol ' 
corporeal sensibility : this s ibility is. 
love of pleasure and a hatred | an : 
two sentiments united i in : d 


self-love (64). The Toad éf seiipies 
happiness, the desire of happiness 
the love of power gives birth to 0 env , es 
tion, and in general all those euceivdte ok passion’ 35 oe we 4 
that under various denominations are nothing ‘more ‘ 

than a love of power disguised, and are applied, to the cn 
several means of attaining it. 





be) Pastons,; like elements, tho’ born to fight, 
Yet, mixed, and softened, in his work unite 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; = oe 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 

_ Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 

_ The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 

Gives all the strength and colour of our life. Porg. 
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5 _ Conclusions from the positions already laid down, - 





These means being different, we see man, according 
to his situation or the form of government under which 

he is placed, advance to power by the path of riches, 
intrigue, ambition, glory, talents, &c. but invariably 
directing his steps toward that point. 

If we here recollect what is said in the second, ped, 

and fourth sections of this work, which is, 
1, That all men have an equal aptitude to under- 
standing. 

2. That this equal donuide is a dead power in ge 

when not vivified by the passions. 

3. That the passion of glory is that which most com. 
vay sets them in action. \ 

.. That,all men are susceptible of it in countries 
ne glory conducts to power. 

The general conclusion I thence deduce is, that all 
men organised in the common manner may be animat- 
ed by the sort of passion proper to elevate them to the 
highest truths, 

The only objection that remains for me to answer is 
the following. All men, it will be said, may love 
glory (86), but can this passion be carried by each of 
them to a degree of force sufficient to put in action 
the equal aptitude they have to understanding? 

“To resolve this question, I will suppose that I have 
concentered all my happiness in the possession of 
glory; this passion being then as lively in me as the 
love of myself, will necessarily be confounded in me 
with that sentiment, It is pes therefore to prove, 

that 






1 to all x 
ot pring iat aus ume may ratte endow. 1 
all with that energy and force of attention i 
quisite to the acquiring. of the greatest ideas. — 
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OF THE FORCE OF THE SENTIMENT OF SELF-LOVE. 


; 


Ps sentiment of self- ce differently “modified i ine 
different men, is essentially the same in all. This senti- ~~ 
ment is independent of the greater or less perfection 
of the organs. A man may be deaf, blind, lame, and : 
infirm, and yet have the same solicitude for his preser- 
‘vation, the same aversion to pain, and the same e love 
of pleasure. F . 


DS, 


Neither the. ican nor weakness of temperament, 
nor the perfection of the organs, augments or dimi- 
nishes in us the force of the sentiment of self- love. - 
‘Women have no less love for themselves than men, 
and yet have not the same or ganization. If there were 
a way to measure the force of this sentiment, it would 
be by its constancy, its unity, andif I may so say, its ha- 
bitual presence ; now in all these respects the sentiment 
of self-love is the same in all men. 


It 





dent fear, as a shield, to skreen them from 
a word, itis this sentiment that, always occupied in 
promoting the happiness of each individual, watches 
incessantly over his preservation. Now if the love of 
self be it this respect thésame in all, all are therefore 
susceptible of the same degree of passion, and conse- 
quently of the degree proper to put in action the 
equal aptitude they have to understanding. But ad- 
mitting, fora moment, that the sentiment of self-love 
acts not so strongly in one as im auother: it is certain 
that this difference, not yet perceived by experience, 

‘must be consequently very small, and that it can have 
no influence onthe mind. 

“A mechanician turns aside no more of a river than 
is necessary to move the wheels and the machinery 
placed on its banks ; he lets the rest of the water run 
into the sea. In like manner it is not-necessary to 
turn aside any more of the whole sentiment of self- 
love than the part necessary to put in action the equal 

aptitude all men have to understanding. Now this - 
portion is considerably less than is imagined. If we 
consult experience in this matter, it will teach us that 
the fear of the rod, or a punishment still more slight, 
is sufficient to excite in a child the attention necessary 
for the attainment of languages (87). Now this sort 
; ee 
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first hint of every new. ‘trath ; that all truths of this 
‘sort are, if I may so express sary dl caught involun- 
tarily ; that their discovery, for this reason, yhas always” 
been regar ded as an inspiration, and conseqt ntly that. 
there is no poet or philosopher whom the harmony, | 
brilliancy,: perspicuity, and precision of expression, ~ 
have not cost more time and pains than his most 
happy ideas. 

Fence it results, that all men organized in the come, 
mon manner are susceptible of the degree of attention | 
requisite for raising Hieepetaas to the highest truths, 
and that on the hypothesis that the sentiment of self- 
love is not the same in all men, (an hypothesis doubt- 

_ less impossible,) the small difference that is found in 
this respect among them, cannot have any’ influence 
on their understandings. . 

In fact, if we suppose self-love to be awonger in. 
some than in others, yet this passion, as experience - 
proves, will not be less equally habitual in them. Now 


* If the study of their netive tongue appear in general less la- 
borious to children than the study of geometry, it is because chil- 
dren find more habitually the necessity of talking, than of compa- 
ring geometrical figures; and the perception of the necessity of 
attention renders it contintally less disagreeable and laborious. | 

if 








a eptehen. us me ‘iat se ateer Tiecgyetiees ; ‘a 
are the’ gifts of chance; that we owe to chance the Be 
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“Peg ive un erstaiding or qudonent. the reader, 
ay to conceive my i ideas, should recollect that the understand- 
ing is the pt duce of f the attention, and the attention that of any 
passion whatever, but ‘especially. of glory. In vain does chance 
or. education offer us, in reading, conversation, &c¢. objects of com- 
parison from which new ideas might result ; those objects will be 
to us barren seeds, if attention do not render them fertile, that is, 
if we have not an interest, a lively desire, to compare them, and 
observe the resemblances and differences, the agreements and dis- 
agreements which those objects have with each other and with us. 

If itis frequently said of a great man that he is the child of mis-. 
- fortune, it is because i in general being continually foreéd to strug? 
gle with adversity, a man becomes more thoughtful and acute 5 
he is therefore always: eae his situation makes him. Butis adver? 
sity so salutary as is supposed ? Yes: in the prime of life, when 
a habit of thinking and reflecting may be yet acquired. That age 
passed, misfortune afflicts a man but affords him little information: 
Adversity, saysthe Scotch proverb, is wholesome at breakfast, ine 
diferent at dinner, and mortalat supper. Besides adversity fre- 
quently excites in us only a lively effervescence, that is often trans 
sient. A passion for glory is moré durable, an@ for that reason 
more tad to pepduce great men and form great talents, ss 
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x erieecins desire frequen 










of the mind more lively. than | Tasting. oD Nc ov 
sition of great talents supposes an obs 
tion, and a desire of | aon ed more 
vehement. — < 
However engaged people of the y 5 6 Id may be witl 
their fortune and their pleasure, they feel by intervals 


the desire of glory. But. why does this desire prove 


fruitless to them? Because it is “not sufficiently” du- 


rable. It is to the constancy of desires that great 
success is annexed. If ‘an Agnes always deceives an 
Arnolph, it is because the desire of a woman to meet 


a lover is always more habitual than the desire of pre- 


“venting it is in those that watch aver herit: .Qusigger, 

~The inhabitants of Kamschatka are in some things 
of an unequalled stupidity ; in others they have a mar- 
vellous industry. In the ‘making of clothes, says their 
historian , they ab ant the Huey. Why: Because, 





* If the joheiiaes of Kamschatka airpass us in certain acts 
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Allaresusceptible of the passions that inspire great ideas. 





inhabiting one of the most inclement climates of the — 
earth,.they are most habitually sensible of the want of. 
covering. Now an habitual want always produces in- 
“dustry. A man. who is sensible of the value of con- 
sideration, that it procures power, (the common ob- 
ject of the desire of men), will do his utmost to attain 
it. Itis in the possession of this esteem that he centres © 
all his happiness, and it is then that the desire of glory 
is identified with the love of ourselves. Now this last 
sentiment, as is proved by experience, being habitu- 
ally present to all men, must endow them with -that 
sort of attention to which the superiority of the un- 
derstanding is annexed. . 

All men organized in the common manner are there- 
fore susceptible net only of passions, but of the habi- 
tual degree of passions, sufficient to elevate them to 
the highest ideas. 

- Whence then proceeds the extreme inequality of 
understandings? Because nobody sees precisely (88) 
the same objects; nor is precisely in the same situation 
(89); nor has received the same education; and be- 





they may equal us in all. Talents are nothing more than different 
applications of the same understanding to ms. x 

~ He that can lift a pound of feathers or wool, can lift a pound 
of iron or lead. ‘The difference therefore perceived between the 
industry of the inhabitants of Kamschatka, and ours, arises from 
the different wants that a savage or polished nation must feel in dif- 
ferent climates. iis! 


* | cause, 
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The inequality of understandings proceed from education. 





= — ke 

cause, finally, chance, that presides over our instruc 
tion, does not conduct all men to mines equally tich 
and fruitful. Kg 

It is iHttefote to education, taken in the fullest ® 
extent that we can understand the term, and in which — 
the idea of chance is also included*, that we are to — 
refer the inequality of understandings. * 

To complete the proofs of this truth, it only re- 
mains for me to shew, in the following section, the 
errors and contradictions inte which they fall, who on 
this subject adopt principles different from mine. 





I shall take M. Rousseau for‘an example. He is of — : 





* Because chance has always a part in our instruction, are we 
thence to infer the inutility of education? No: education will 
never make all the inhabitants of a nation men of superior un- 
derstanding; but by improving it, by inventing new means of 
exciting in us the desire of glory, and putting men frequently in 
situations where chance places them rarely, there is no doubt that. 
its empire may be greatly contracted. 

‘There are in Rome conservatories or schools of music, whence 
constantly issued good musicians, and in which are every year 
formed some men of genius. At Paris there is also a school for 
bridges and public roads that produces intelligent artists, among 
whom are found some men of superior talents. 
An excellent education may therefore increase the talents of a - 
nation, and may make of the meanest of the people men of sense 
and intelligence. Now those advantages of an improved educa-_ 
tion are sufficient to encourage men to the study of a science, the 
perfection of which is in part connected with the happiness of hu- 
manity. 
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tntetition of the anthor to examine Ronsseau’s opinions, 
a . 
all otlie’s the Writer who in his works has treated this 
question with the most acuteness and eloquence. I 
shall therefore discuss his principal opinions; and if £ 
demonstrate their fallacy and contradiction, I imagine 
that the public then less attached to its ancient pre- 
judices, will judge of my principles without partiality, 
and will find itselfin that calm and happy disposition 
which leads men to adopt every just idea, however pus 
radoxieal it may at first appear. 
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a ‘Battle as one s the Viesdhaite: of the French: bi 

tuosity they 4 hs with the Turks, and 

with all nations not accustomed toa severerdiscipli 

French, however, are susceptible of it. sent of 

some of them in his army and all a exe! j 

sian manner. i a Re A 
& (p. 281.) The sahead téyat oa ae By eeu m 

__ A people of slaves may be polished.” “The habit of fear w il’ ma’ 

them reverential. Sucha people are often more civil, a ays © 

less loyal, than one that is free. The merchants of all nations: — 

attest the loyalty of theEnglish traders. The man cont ge 

in general aman of yaa a & > Baca . 
. 3..(p. 482.) Ina a deg ed nation, we do not find, even amo . 

the first of the citizens, characters of a certain elevation. Free oe 

bold spirits would be i 00 geen from the others. i: ee . 93 
4. (ibid.) Who ie ® the man the most extolled in the East & 

The greatest ty rant he: is s the man: rile co amgandl nost detestec 

This tyrant,so much praised while living, may, therefore, always 

think himself the idol and delight of “his people. _ If history ae : 

his portrait truly, it must be along time after his death. What me- - — 

thod then has an 1 Eastern monar: -chto know, if he really canis with — 

him to the tomb the esteem and regret of his subjects ? He has 

but one : whichis to reflect within himself, and examine, if he be 
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always sloyed i in promoting the happiness oft his people, and if + 
in all his actions he have never consulted any thing but the national ! 
interest. 
% £ 
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interest. ee iaeen always intl genni about it He may rest 
assured, whatever e gy they give him, that. his name will be des, 
pised by posterity. ee the spear of Ithuriel agit destroys! the 
~ eharm of falsehood and flatter ys 7 ‘ 

_ Disgrace petotts Jaks s same manner on a vizie, as death does 
-ona sultan. While the former 1 is in place, there are no eulogies 
with which he is not loaded, no talents that are not ascribed to 
him ; but when discharged, whe is}? as he was before his elevation, 
frequently one of the meanest of the people. “ 

a. @. 282. ) Can an arbitrary, monarch, always regardless of his 
foreign enemies, flatter himself that a people habituated to ‘tremble 
at _ the scourge of his power, and base enough” tamely to. suffer 
themselves to be plundered of their property, their lives, and 
their liberty, ¥ will defend him. against the attack of a powerful ene- 
my? A monar ch ought to know, that in dividing the chain which 
unites the interest of each individual with the general interest, he 
destroys all virtue, and that when the virtue of an empire is once 

destroyed, it is soon preéipitated_ into ruin ; that the props of a 
‘despotic throne must sink under its weight ; that merely ‘strong in 
the strength of his army, that army once defeated, his subjects, 
freed from. their fears, will no longer fight. - for him ; that two or 
three battles have in the East decided the fate of the greatest em- 
pires. . Witness Darius, Tigranes, and Antiochus. The Romans 
fought four hundred years to subjugate Italy, when free, but te 
‘conquer servile Asia they only presented themselves before it. 

6. (p. 283.) The despot, for his glory | and his security, ought 
to regard as his friends, those very philosophers whom he hates 
and as his « enemies, those courtiers whom he cherishes, and whose 
vile flatteries of his vices excite him to crimes that lead on to his 
perdition. 

7. (ibid.) By what sign do we etiam an ‘atl, from 4 
legitimate power ? Both make laws ; both inflict capital or infe- 
xior punishments on the violators of those laws. Both employ the 
power of the community, that is, the power of the nation, to main- 


tain their edicts, or repel the attack of anenemy. T rue: but 
232 they 
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they differ, says Locke} in in this ; ; the first cones the public au 





thority to gratify his caprice or- lake eRe and thé 
other employs it to render himself respecte his neighbours, t¢ to 
secure tothe inhabitants their property, t their laws, a and their ] ibesty 7 
Tn Short, the employment of the natio al. eto any other pur; ~ 
' pose than the general welfare isa crime,. ‘It is Bihes efore t the ditfe~ 
rent manner of employing the national f force | that oe . 
arbitrary | rom | legitimate power. BY, “geile 
8. (p. 284. ) Despotism appearediin ccc a light tto the v virtuous 
Tullius, the seventh king of Rome, that he hadith coms? to fix 
himself the bounds of the roy al authority. Rh oe es ‘ 
9. (ibid.) Among. the various causes of the little ‘success 0 of 
France, in the last war, when we reckon the jealousy anna 
rience of ‘the generals, : and their indifference for the public. welfare, 
perhaps we s should not forget the gangrene of rele Gus davery, 
which began at that time to spread itself over all minds... The 
Frenchman now no longer dares Pyipiak for himself. From. day 
to day, he thinks less, and will, from aed to day, become less 
respectable. tee % Bw 
10. (pe 289.) The love of powe er is such, that i in Enplnd’ itself 
there is scarcely 2 uminister who: would not invest his prince with 
arbitrary power. The intoxication of a great place, makes. the 
minister forget, that weighed down by the power he erects, he and } 
his posterity will perhaps | be. its first victims. AS 
Why do men seek, great employments ? Is it from a desire of 
doing good ? He that is not. animated by this niotive, must regard 
in as burdens, When men desire them, it is less for public | uti- 
lity than their own, ‘Men are not, therefore, boxn so good ; Las. some 
pretend. Goodness supposes a love of othe, and it i is in. our = 
selves only we center all our Jove. & > yaa. 
11. (p. 290.) The desire of power is rognigtes if to obtain. it all 
men do not expose themselves to the same dangers, it is because 
- the loge, of self-preservation is in the greatest part of them an 
equipoise, to their love of power. ia ed c 
12. &p. 291.) In almost epi country, Bice is preferred ‘to 


justice. 
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ese, in Frans they make the Gibrocale pay Gas Bis not 
e lieutenant, - Why? Because one is toa certain degree the 
_represeitat tive Ries ag yand the other of power. 

3. (p. 292.) Who are the enemies of aa illustrio Is man? His 
Iss and almost a all | his _contemporaries. His presence humbles 
is em, eo whom is he ‘praised 2 ? By the stranger} he is without 
envy : Ane ae a part®of living posterity = the distance of place 





“equals that of time. The approbation. of strangers isto a man of 
letters almost the only recompence that he can a expect. 
=, (p. 297. .) When weare inwardly constrained to acknowledge 
another to have a superior understanding, we. hate him ; his pre- 
ce is disgusting : we would be revenged and get rile him: 
a that purpose we force him to leave his” country; like Descartes, 
Bayle, Maupertuis, ee. or we e perseente him: like Montesquieu, 
Diderot, Re. a . eas 
e is no great man, they say, in the eyes of his wife, or 
his x. de ‘chambre. eally believe it. How can we con- 
a tinually | live with a man whom we are too often forced to ad- 
omire? >? In this case, we must either leave him, or cease to esteem 
Riches and dignities may for a time impose ‘silence’on envy 3 
. t hen it is secretly irritated. We are unwilling that a man 
already our superior by. birth and dignity, should also excel us in 
talents. Does a man write like Frederic? “We ridicule in him 
. the talents for writing which: we admire ‘in Cesar, Cicero, &c. we 
see him with regret establish his merit by a: good work. But is not 
his. conversation alone “sufficient to prove: ‘his genius ? No: in 





conversa 1 the ideas succeed so rapidly that. we have not 


time to considerthem i in every light, nor to see their propriety ; 

pesides the tone and gesture of the speaker, and the disposition of 

the hearer, may all help to impose on us. . We may therefore 

always dispute a merit of this sort ; we oes and Kanisiegounelves 

by it. Fo : 

Perhaps i in order to be eyed we ought to deservé but little @s- 

Seg: ; all superiority attracts awe and aversion, Why does: affa- 
233 bility 
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bility ah der merit pore? pace it ma es a maa in ae 
degree despicable. Hi A 

A reserved merit gives at once a sisal so pl et an har 
tred, and an affable merit a disposition t to love me contemp Le ‘. 
who would be caressed by those hat sutroun a hits should be cons 
tent with little'esteem. “We pard n merit by forgetting it. Great 








? 
talents have some admirers and few friends. The St and ge 
neral desire of the majority i is not that eos exalt i : he 64 


folly be extended. ea? ak 
15. (p. 298.) From what motive: ach men re sical f 
phlets ? From the scandal they ¢ ‘east on “great men, ‘and the praises 
they give t to those of little ability. ? Humian nature is not’ chan a 
in this respect. se If the Athenians, ‘says Plutarch, so hastily a 
ced young g €ymon to the highestoffices, it was vorckt Puente 
cles ; they were tired of esteem ng the same man so long ‘together. 
Why do we extol to excess rising lents > Frequently ee 3 
__ those already i in esteem. When we =P fare says Plutarch, prow 
foundly into the human heart, and ee its principal motives, we find » 
that the desire of obliging one man arises le: s from the pleasure of 
serving him, than the gratification of envy in depreciating another. 
16. (ibid. ) Fathers in general, though honest, yet i igi 
see with impatience | their sons frequent the company of men of let- 
ters, and give their society | the preference to all ai thelr ¢ 
seit pride is thereby mortified. ge Fc Tix. 
17. Gbid. If, as they say; letters Sat philosophy te in France 
without protectors, we 8 without the’spirit of. prophe ys affirm 
that the succeeding generation will be without ee genius ; 5 
and that of all the arts, those of luxury will alone be cultivated. - 
18. (p. 299. -) Violence and persecution are in general propor 
tioned to the merit of the persec ed. “Ini every country ‘illustri- 
ous men havé undergone disgrace. It is scarcely one hundred and 
fifty years since aman in England could not have been with im. 
punity a great man. eo 
‘19. (ibid. ) Few authors think for themseWes, The greatest 
part 
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part of books'are “made after other books ; yet jhe that has not 
a manner of his own, ‘ought not te expect esteem from posterity. 
20, (p. 299.) Formerly 
and whoever in secret preferred Tasso to Virgil or Homer never 
owned its What reason howewer ‘have we for concealing our opi- 
aion, when we do not give it as a law? What better than the diver- 

sity of © jinions, can improve the taste of the public ? . 
* 21, Gbid) When princes or magistrates regard the opinion of 
sposterity, they commonly merit its estéem; they will be just in 
their edicts and their sentences. It is the same with authors. 
Whena writer has. posterity present to his mind, his manner of 
comparing objects becomes great ; he discovers important truths, 
and he secures to himself the general esteem, because he writes 
for men of all ages and all countries. — or ' 

22, (p. 300.) The theological libel intitled the Censure of Be- 
Jisarius, excites horror by the barbarity and cruelty of its assertions 5 
it always ractls Lenox mind that fine verse of Racine. 

oe 





~) Eh quoi, Mathan ! @un prétre est cela le langage? 

‘What, Mathan ! is this the language of a priest ? 
tg Set ot wdc, 
93. (ibid) ‘The citizens to whom we owe the greatest respect 
are, first, those generals and ministers whose valour or sagacity 
have secured the grandeur or felicity of empires. The next most 
aseful citizens are such as improve the arts and sciences, supply the, 
svants of men, or preserve them frem discontent. Why then do 
ave shew more respect to a man of wealth or power than to a great 
ymathematician, poet, or philosopher ? Because our first respect is 
for a power or possession to which we constantly join the idea of 
happiness and pleasure. ieee ys ' 

Power is the idol of youth, and even of those of maturer age; 
so long as they ean twine the myrtles with their laurels. 

If power be sometimes disdained by age, it 18 because it no lon- 
ger affords its former advantage. 

24. (p. 304.) It is at the period that men, by increasing, are 

so ha 28 4 forced 


all mén bowed-down before the ancients, 
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forded pe manure fies exit ‘that they Ad" gerne act ity of 
securing to the labourer his harvest, andthe property of | ot 
he cultivates, Before cultivation it is sorted 
should think he has as much sight or er a piece of barren ground 
as the first occupier, ~ ae may, ee ie, ete, 

25. (ip. 305.) Ae resistance to him sho is possessed of power i 
reputed sedition and a crime even in palished nations. _ No proof 
of this can be more clear than the complain Baglsh | merchant 
made to the house of commons : “ Gentlemen, said he, eon 
“¢ never imagine how perfidiously. -the negroes treat’ us ; th 
“¢ wickedness is so great, that on some of the coasts of frica : ‘the °y 
«« prefer death to slavery. When we have bought them, they 
“¢ stab themselves, or plunge into the sea ; which i is s0 much loss 
“to the purchasers. lages by this action of the’ ‘pervepiteer 
¢* that abominable race.’ § (4. eo 

26. (p. 307.) At whattime doa pRnet violate the law of na- 
tions ? When they can do it with a Rome while weak was 
equitable and virtuous; when it had conquered facedonia no. 
nation could resist it: then become more’ strong: it ceased to be 
just. Its inhabitants were from that ‘time without honour, and 
without faith. The powerful are always unjust. Justice, between 
nations is gonstausl y founded on a reciprocal fear, and henge 
that political axiom : af you desire peace, prepare hich ar. St 
vis pacem, para bellum, 

27. (p. 309.) Aristotle places _ robbery ‘among the: different 
kinds of hunting ; and Solon, among the several professions, 
reckons that of theft: he observes only that we should not rob 
either our fellow-citizens, or the allies of our republic. Rome; 
under the first of her kings, was a den of robbers. ‘The Germans, 
says Cesar, regard: devastation and pillage as the only exercise 
proper for youth ; and the only one that can keep them from idle- 
ness, and make them finished men. 

28. (ibid. ) There is, they say, sis of nations between the 
English, French, Germans, Italians, &c.. L believe it, The fear 
of repr isals will establish it among nations of a force nearly equal 5 

but 
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but when they are freed from that fear, and have to do witha 


sayage people, from that moment the law of nations appears to 
them nothing: more than a chimeras 


Is it for the Christians to talk of the law of nations, the law of 
nature and of virtue ? ‘They, who without any injury received 
from the Indians of the East, invade their coasts, Jay waste their 
cities, and drive out the inhabitants, who with their European mer- My 
chandize carry to the African towns a spirit of discord, and avail- 
‘ing themselves of the wars they have kindled, purchase the van- 
quished for slaves, who without offence, or even the appearance a 
of offence on the part of the western Indians, landed in America, 
destroyed the palaces of Montezuma and: the Incas, massacred 
their. subjects, and seized on their dominions, without regard to sa 
‘the law, primo occupanti. =~ 
_ The church boasts of causing treasures that have been stolen to 
be restored ; but has it caused the empires of Mexico and Peru to 
be restored to their legal proprietors ? Has it not on the contrary, 
in concert with princes, pillaged the new world? Has.it not en- 
riched itself with ihe spoils, and by its conduct brought mto con- 
tempt those precepts of the natural law, which it says are engraved 
on every heart by the hand of God? 

What can be more absurd and pitiful than the morality of the 
church 2 If aprince take a mistress, it 1s in their opinion a matter. a 
of indifference, if she do not oppose the projects of the church, | 
for then the priests cry aloud against the impiety. But if the e 
same prince carry war and devastation among a people that have - 
not offended: him, if he cause 400,000 men to perish in an expedi- 
tion, and bow down his people with taxes, the priests are silent. 

Curious morality this of the catholic church ! nf 








29. (p, 310.) Men love justice, they say 3 but: the magistrates 
are the instruments of justice, and charged by the state to adini- 
nister it 5, they therefore ought, above all, to protect innocence: 
But do they in reality protect it? A criminal cause is conducted 
in two different manners in Spain and in England: that in which 
an advocate is given to the accused, and where his trial is con- 

ducted 








-_* 
ducted i in a public manner, i without doubt that wane innocence. 
is most protected | against the corruption” , Se partiality of. the 

judges, and | consequently the'best. | Why the: i it not adopted 2 2 
a Why do not t the magistrates: solicit its admis ic " Because they 
imagine that the more arbitrary their sentences e, the more fear 
they will inspire, ‘and the more authority they ’will have: er the 
© people The so. much boasted love. of equity is snot herefore 
either natural or common to men. Now, how can we call th m the 
“friends of humanity, when they a are not even friends ‘to just 
. 30. (p. 310.) The idea of happiness i is so closely connected in 
ihe mind with that of power, - that they ‘are not without difficulty 
separated, We respect even the appearance of power : ‘it is to this 
Bbitinnent that we owe perhaps a certain admiration of suicide. | 
We imagine him to be possessed of gréat power who can so des- 
pise life as to put himself to death. -'To what cause butthe love of 
‘power can we attribute the excessive hatred of women for men of - 
a certain inclination ?, Atexander, Socrates, Solon, and Catinat* 
were heroes, faithful friends, and worthy citizens : a man may 
therefore have this inclination, and be useful to his family.and his) 
country. Whence then proceeds the horror. of women for men ’ 
suspected of it? Because they have less power over ‘them. | Now 
this defeet of power is to them insupportable ; * they are so. many 
7 “slaves to. it, at least i their empire, - -men of this sort “are there- 
fore guilty of a crime ‘that death ulonecanexpiate, 
31, (ibid.) It is power that makes one monarch respected by 
another, While Philip II. was busied in his closet, ‘he called for 
a servant, ,and nobody came ; his fool Jaughed. What do you Taugh 
at? ha the king. To thine of ue awe and fear in ich you hold 
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* That those men were really addicted to i perverse siblinds 
tion | seems to be mere conjecture ; it was doubtless very common 
in Greece, and therefore every ancient Greek is supposed to have 
been infected with it: just aswe suppose every Dutchman to be 
a lover of money, and every Frenchman fond of gallantry. T. 
: ili all 
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d of the ¢ iteniot SES mn wont. roe, 28 
not p wert, and ae ho eat 

1 ¥o td omestics. aks yee ei ee 
‘Princes rarely feel tialenth one m of equity : oo 
ar » animated witha noble love of “humanity, In all 
alone affords: an example of it. He held human 


‘a sacrifices horror 3 she carried the war into Africa, and obliged _ 


vanquished yarthagiians to. oe that detestable custom. 
Estero like patiner, armed to | orce: ‘the Poles to toleration. 
‘Of all wars the ose two perhaps have been alone pa dertdken for the 
happiness fe) nations. _ Gelo and Catherine Il. will therefore, i in 
this ect, divide the ‘Sibemo? ‘posterity. If v e would. judge 
of tlie merit: of astpedien’. we should do it, not by the little 
wee that may at atise in their families, but by the great benefits 
they have done, or would | ave done to mankind. The desire of 
doing good | is rare among, them. The only time at which the 
public good commonly uperates is is that when the interest of the 
» prince coincides with that of the” ‘people. “At what periods have 
the kings of France promoted the liberty of their subjects, and 
‘weakened the feudal power? When the haughty vassals of the 
gown equalled themselves with their sovereigns ; then the am- 
dition of the monarchs gave freedom to the people. 
‘Let not the princes of the East boast of their love of equity. ‘Te 


that would make brutes of his subjects cannot love them. It isa. 


folly toi imagine the people would be then more docile and easy to 
govern, ‘The moré enlightened a nation is, pee more ‘readily itsub- 
“mits to the just demands of an equitable administration. ae that 
svould blin ma his stibjects, would be unjust with impunity. _-Suéh 


in general are men, and yet toe dare to call themselves the: 


friends of justice. -Oself-ignorence and hypocrisy i 
33. (ibid.) “Are there, as it is asserted, men ‘who abettice their 
‘dearest interest to justice? No: but there are those who hold 
fiothing dearer than justice. This generous sentiment iis in them 
the ‘elect of an excellent educatioa, By what method can this 
principle 
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tizen. | 


‘ Ment erefore do not love equity for itself. Thi question has 


Aes, 
tance beget: 
ee ake 


isas ; 
power, ont the contrary, isn ural to him: : Yeis. common to all; 
te the honest. man and the -knave, the  sdvage and Fn We 












The Vive of pow er is tgitiragd do ett of of corporeal sens 
Iity, and. the desire of justice is t the effect of instruction : con 
quently, i it is on the sagacity of the laws that the virtue of copl 
depends. How many ‘virtuous men are the e among 4 
where justice i is respepieds that would be unjust among, 


2 feroc 
nation, where equity is. “regarded as weakness, and c 


ward 


been at all times decided | by the conduct and manners of all ‘nations, 
and all despots, cage ap gee Se os dh phate. 

I 34. (p. 315.) Under a dal government fo are the ee > 
*¥. he. lords. « _ Tyrants therefore, they s will say, are more’ merous: 
here tt than ibgt a despotic government. I doubt it it. The sultan 
has under him vizirs, pachas, beys, receivers and direc % ho 
with an infinity of underlings and | sub-tyrants, who ¢ are still more 
indifferent to the happiness of the vassals than the -proprietors,, 
— 35. @. 320.) In England, if iniquity ina great man be despised 
by low people, it is because those peuple, being protected by the 
Taw, haye nothing to fear from the great. If in every other 
: + country 








a th a oe 
Bk hgh of the great be « be on “on. nthe contrary respected, it is’ 
Decause vice is ee poert, ae pow ery ei, wee can abhor 
2 and not d pise. nytt “pais 5 
36. 6321.) Attila, ‘aswell as -Thamas hs i any y 
be > , gloried in/ being” he 
scour, e of the Almighty. wa j Fo. 
id.) Seditious and deugiions are tig injurious titles which 
1e p ost oppressor gives to the impotent oppressed. ie 
tage. @. 322.) +) ) In every Smopize where the momentar y desire of a 
pete is a law, al ‘the Jaws are contradictory, a and there are no 
“appearances of moral prey aes in ts eer or those’ 
that are governed (Gar. se ot sit 
39. (pe 324.) Contempt: i is. the ‘portion, of “weakness. ‘This is! 
perhaps the only truth of which princes “are not ignorant. * ‘Ifa 
monarch 1 lose a ay ince or a town, he appears despicable even in 
his. ‘own eyes. ; 35 but if he unjustly take atown or province from: hig 
neighbour, he thinks himself respectable. . He has always seen» 
injustice honoured i in the potent, and the wo orld remain sie be- 
fore power. g, yh oe is 
Bs ‘40. (ibid.) The strong Miia 3 wicked, » says an English poe ty 
wr those only that are stronger and worse than themselves 5 ; but 
> just nd virtuous oie to fear all men; he has all oe fellow- 
izens, veven his ve friends, for petsecutors svall attack him. 
= virtue frees them from the fear of revenge. Hlumanity in him 
is equal to weakness i in . others 5 and under a vicious government, 
the good ; and weak | are born victims tothe wicked and strong. % 
AL. (p. 328.) An English nobleman Janded | in Italy, travelled 
through t ie country about Rome, and embarked hastily for Eng- 
land. Why, be was asked, do you quit this fine country ? “I 
*© can DO longer bear, said he ‘to see the wretched looks of the 
“a Roman peasants 5 their misery torments me ; they haye not even 
« a human aspect.’” "This nobleman perhiaee exaggerated ‘but 
he did not falsify. 
42, @bid.) The murder of Clytus was the disgrace of Alexan= 
der, and the punishment of the phi gazetteer that of the French 
BLO painister. 
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minister. The crime ‘of thosetwo unfortunate men was the same 5 
they were both imprudent enough to speak the truth. In the last 
century mankind were enraged at the treatment of the gazetteer. 
There are ages still more base, when the punishment of a man of 
weracity is applauded. 

43° (p. 328.) When we are concerned for this gazettecr, and 
compare his crime with his punishment, we seem to be transported 
to the dominions of the sultan of the Indies, who hanged his yisir for 
having put three grains of pepper into a cream tart. The illustri- 
ous, buat unfortunate, M. Chalotois was very near suffering the. 
same fate, it is said, for having, in like manner, put three grains of 
galt into a letter, written to a comptroller-general. 

44. (ibid.) ‘In France, why do they not dare to exhibit the 
futility of the great on the stage ? Because, they say, comedies of 
that sort would produce litthe reformation ; it is trae. ‘The poet 
who flatters himself with correcting the frivolity of the French by a 
ridiculous portrait is deceived. There is no filling the vessels of 
the Danaides. Men of sound sense are not to be formed under & 
government where priests and women havea powerful influence. 
A light and trifling spirit can alone be there cultivated; for it is 
that only whichleads to fortune. ‘ 

45. (p. 329.) It is notto his genius, but constantly to some par- 
ticular event, that'a man of talents owes the protection of the ig- 
norant. If the ugly seek the company of the. blind, ignorance flies 
that of the sharp-sighted. 

46. (ibid.) An ignorant visir always views with an evil eye 
the man who travels into the countries of learned people and wise 
princes. The visir fears that the traveller on his return should des- 
pise him’: an enemy to men of ability, he boasts of his contempt 
for them, and itis by this contemptthat the stranger judges him. 
Great ministers and great princes haye always been protectors of 
letters; witness the prince of ents Catherine II. Prince 
Henry of Prussia, &c. 

47, (ibid.) It was formerly the privilege of fools sometimes to 

speak 
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speak the truth to princes ; but still with what caution ‘and at 
what moments ! Let us imitate, says one of them, the prudence ‘of 





the cats ; they do. not think themselves secure in an apartment 
till they have smelled to every corner of it. & as 

AS. (p. 330.) It isto the liberty the English and Dutch still en- 
joy that Europe owes the little of it that still remains. Except 
them there is scarcely any nation that does not groan under the 
yoke of ignoranee and despotism. Every virtuous man, every 
good citizen, should therefore interest himself in the liberty of 
‘those two people. 

49. (ibid.) It is only automata that despotism commands. 
There are no characters but a freenation. The English have one 3) 
the Eastern nations have not: fear and servility stifles it among 
them. eee: Spl rae es. 

50. (p. 332.) When a government prohibits writing on matters 
of administration, it makes a vow of blindhess; and that vow is 
common enough. “ As long as my finances are well regulated, 
<¢ and my army well disciplined, said a great prince, let who will 
‘«ewrite against my discipline and my administration; but if I neg- 
lect either of these, who knows whether I should not. have the 
ne weakness to compel such writers to silence”? 

51, ibid.) When a man becomes 4 minister, it is no longer his 
‘ime to form principles, but to apply them ; carried away by the 


eurrent of business, what he then learns is nothing more than de-— 


tails, always unknown to those that are not in place. ; 
’ 52, (ibid.) To limit the press is to insult the nation: to pro- 
hibit the reading of ceitain books is to declare the inhabitants to be 
either foc 5 or slaves: such a prohibition ought to fill them with 
disdain. But it will be said, it is almost always after the opinion 
of the powerful that a book isapproved or condemned ; yes, at the. 
beginning : but this first judgment is nothing’; it is the voice. of 
prejudice for or against. ‘The judgment truly interesting to an au- 
thor is the judgment of the people, after reflection, which is almost 
always just. “ . 
we 53. (ibid.) 
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3. (ps 332, ) The age at which’'men Sai ess pices fogs 
eitenily that an attention becomes the most irksome. At that 


age he who compels me to study i is my enemy ; ; [seek his punish- 


ment, and wish his death. I can very well pardon a poet for his 
fine verses ;.I can read them without attention + but I cannot 
pardon: a moralist for his acute reasonin gs; for the importance of 
the subject obliges me to reflect, and if he combats my prejudic 

he wounds my pride, he robs” ‘me of i my indolenée, and forces me 
to think ;. 5. now every constraint produces hatred. ia | 


_ 6A, (p. 333.) The land of despotism is fruitful in miseries ant 


well as monsters.’ Despotism is the luxury of power, of no signi- 


ficance to the happiness of a sovereign. The’ very idea of this 


power would have made a Roman tremble. It is the terror of an 
Englishman. Judge Pratt says on this subject, «« Let us be cau- 
«© tious that the study of the Italian and the. French does Bak de- 
base a free people.” » 

“What are in the eyes of the English | ‘the nobility of ay 
Men who j join tothe quality of slaves that of oppressors of the peo- 
ple; of citizens whom the law itself cannot protect against the man, 


' inplaces A nobleman in Portugal i is neither proprietor of his life, 


his estate, norhis liberty: he is a domestic URED 8 w rho | flogged by 
the immediate order of his masters i despises the negro: flogg 
order of the overseer of a plantation. This, : “in! almost 






courts of Europe, i is the only difference between the bumble citi. 


= 


zen and the hau ghty nobleman.» Oe Ce 
“Sboe (ibid.) We must either creep, or keep ata distance from 
the court. He who cannot live but by: its favours, must degrade 
his nature, or die of hunger. - Few men prefer the latte a 

56, (p. 334.) The late king of Prussia being at supper with the 
English ambassador, asked him what he thought of monarchs. etn 


general, he replied, think them a worthless race they are ig- 


‘norant, and d-bauched by flattery. — “The only thing in which 
‘they succced, is riding a horse ; andat the same time, of all those 
“that approach them, the horse is the only one that does not flatter 

4 BN them ; " 
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ba sera for ine breaks tiger neck if they do nat manage Bin 
cee? 

57. (p. 334, ) The more sig fa government is, ae the more 
degraded the minds of the people are, the more they boast of a 
love of theirtyrant. The slaves ia Morocco. bless their fate and 


their prince, at the very time he condescends to cut pe throats 


with his, own hands. 

8. (ibid.); Sovereigns. corrupted by flattery are oie chils 
dren. Habituated to.command slaves, they frequently. attempt 
to. behaye i in the same manner to. their equals, and are sometimes, 
punished by the loss of a part of their dominions. It was this 
chastisement which the Romans inflicted on Tigranes, Antiochus, 
&c. when. those tyrants dared to equal themselves to a free people.: 

59. (p. 336.) Whena man is rich he would be admired for his. 
wealth ; when he is of quality, he would be admired for his 
rank ; when he is well ‘made, for his figure. It is not difficult to. 
pease + all haye something which they think’ commendable. 

60. (Pp. 338.) The man of genius thinks for. himself; his opi- 
nions are sometimes contrary to those commonly réceived ; he 
therefore shocks the vanity of the greater number. To offend 

ody we should have no ideas but those of the world: a man is 
ten without genius and without enemies. 

61. (p. 343.) The Albigenses were treated in the same manner 
as the Vaudois.. The excess to which the rage ‘of intolerance was, 
carried, against them is notto be conceived. The frightful picture. 
of the barbarities exercised on the Vaudois is leftus by Samuel 


Morland the English ambassador at & voy, then resident on the. 


spot, cBever,” says he, did Christians commit such cruel- 
ties on Christians : they cut off the heads of the barbes, (the 
“¢ teachers of the people), boiled and eat them! they cut. 


“‘open the bellies of the women, to the navel, with flints; 


“from others they cut off their breasts, broiled and eat them, 
¥ ‘They applied fire to ‘the private. parts of some; they broke the 
“limbs of others, and exposed them to scorching fires; from 
*¢ others they plucked off their nails with pincers ;. ‘they tied men, 

VOL. I. ac half 
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« half. Acad to the ‘ait of f horses, an (sew ‘Them in that manner ee 

« over rocks, ‘The least of their Metals was to be thrown f m ae 

Bar| steep rock, from whence they frequently fell among trees, to» 

« which they hung till they perished by hunger, cold, and their 

fe wounds. They cut some of them into a thousand pieces, o.. ; 

S strewed their limbs and flesh ‘about the country. ‘They impale 

i a virgins by their private parts, and carr ied them shout Hike — 
‘standards! Among ‘others they drew a young man, — “nan 

& Bie about the streets of Lucerne, which are every where 

“ strewed with pointed flint stones; andif the pain made him lift up 


« his head or “his hands, they were presently beat down : they : at 


“ Tast cut off his secret parts, and by stuffing them into his mouth, S 


fe stifled him ; then cut off his head, and threw the trunk into 


« the river. The Catholics tore to pieces with their hands the in- | 

“© fants. they snatched from the cradle. ‘They roasted young. girls 
“alive, cut off their. breasts, andate them. “From ¢ ‘others they fou = 
« off the ‘n0se, the ears, and other parts of their bodies. They. 

= * filled the mouth of some with gun-powder, towhich they s set fire. 

< They flead othersalive, and hung the skin before the windows of 

“ Lucerne. They beat out the brains of “others, which they roasted 

“or boiled, and then ate. ‘The least punishments fare to cut ut 

« their hearts, to burn them 1 alive, to disfigure their: faces, cutthem 

“into a thousand. pieces, and then drown them. ‘But they. shewed 


‘“ themselves true Gatholics, and worthy omans, when at Garg» 


“iano they heated an es and for ced eleven. Vaudois to throw 
< each rife: into it, till e last, whom. the murderers threw in 


rs themsely es. ‘Nothing w to be seen in ahs i ee roe 


«dies dead or dying.- “The snow ‘of the Alps was stained with 
se theitiblood. “Here was seen a head, ‘there “a a trunk, legs; arms, 


» © bowels torn out, and a heart yet beating. tS ips 


“ For what pretended crime did) they punish the yaidoy withsa so 
much barber ity? For that of rebellion, they said. ‘They were Te- 
proached, with not having abandoned their dwellings and the. place 
of their bir th at th first order of Gastall and the pope ; of not 
‘s having: 


' 











having exiled themselves from —o io had posses 
1500 rr always enj oyed the‘free exerc € 01 
ise their r ligious worship. s thus that the gentle Catholic religion, . a 
ow “gentle ministers  % have at. all times pie! snankind. 
hat could the apostles ¢ of the devil do worse? 
62. . “344. ) No man can cast.a penetrative fons on the» es ia 
‘ ons, without « ‘conceiving the epee Gres for'the : 


-* 












ee a. myself « of the folly of paganism ? Do the J aa nee 
_ the Guebres still persist in. their errors! Do the ulmans still a pas 
“believe i in Mahomet 3 and may it be thousands of year before they - ‘- 
are convinced of- the fallacy of the Koran !: Man must certai ly be 
_ . avery weak and ‘eredulous) animal, and in short, this planet of, a 
De -must be, as ie man said, the mad-house of the “univ verse. 
i "63. ‘Gbid.) Why i is the clergyman generally esteemed in Eng- 
land? Because he is tolerant ; ‘the Jaws tying his hands, and giving | 
fas no share in administration : because he does a and cannot 
~~ injure an: y one: because the maintenance of the English clergy fs 
not so Meghe aia to the state as Catholic clergy ; and lastly, be- 
“cause. in that country religion is is properly nothing more than. a whe 
-Josophical opinion. 
4 64, (bid. ) What I say of zeal I say aiso of humility. Of bie 
_ ever sect we suppose a-cardinal to ‘be, he can never really | think 
himself humble when he sets himself up at Rome for the protector 
of sucha kin gdom as France. True humility would refuse SO Os- 
tentatious a title. | I do not mean however to deny the stupidity g 
some pre res ; but their ambitious pretensions prove less the abi- 
lity of the clergy than the folly of the people, During my stay 
at Japan, said a traveller to me, whenever I heard the words Donoo- 
Sury-Sama, ‘that is to say,, My Lord oe they forced: eto 
me on the name of some bishop. mie it Me me 
65. (ibid.), Jesus exercised no authority upon earth, If he had 


desired that the sacerdotal power should command, he wos have ite ys y 
2c2 Ae at. Bie om 
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at first left that cominand with his apostles. Now their successors 
have not yet shewn us their commission, or title to such a legacy. 

66. (p. 345. ) The Saducees were regarded as the most virtuous 
amons the Jews. The word Saduc in Hebrew is synoniitious to 
just. The Saducees therefore were, and ought to have been less 
hatefulto God than the Pharasees : the latter demanded the death 
and the blood of Jesus Christ. Now incredulity is, and ever will 
be, less contrary to the spirit of the Gospel than inhumahity and 
deicide, 

67. (p. 346.) To the disgrace of France, M. Rousseau has not 
been less persecuted at Paris than at Neufchatél. The Sorbon- 
nists could not forgive him his dialogue of the Reasoner and Inspi- 
red. That dialogue, they say, is too bold. What answer is there to 
this ? But the reasonings of M. Rousseau are either true or false. 
To refute just reasons by violence is injustice ; to refute bad reasons 
by the same method is folly: it isto confess stupidity ; to injure our | 
owncause. Sophismsrefute themselves: the truthis easily defended. 

_ Besides what are the objections of M. Rousseau? Those that 
every bonze, dervis, and mandarin makes to the monk he would 
convert. Are those objections insoluble? What then do the monks 
in China? Why do they ask-assistance, alms, and» gratuities of 
princes, to defray the expence of a mission where they can make 
no converts? But the monks who travel over the East have no 
other object than to enrich themselves by commerce; they em- 
ploy the treasures that have been lavished onthem by the people 
to no other purpose than to deprive those very people of the 
profit of legitimate commerce. In this case what just reproaches 
have not the nations to make them? And what accusations can 
they bring against M. Rousseau? He has preached, they say, the 
religion of nature: but it is not contrary to that of revelation, 
M. Rousseau has been honest in his criticisms : he was not the au. 
thor of those infamous libels intitled, Gazette Ecclesiastique, 
yet he is banished, and the novelist is tolerated, Who then were 
thy judges, O illustrious Rousseau ? Fanatics, who would, if it 

were 
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as ; on ee 
‘were in their power, blastthe memory of Marcus Aurelius, Anto- 
‘ninus, and Trajan, and would accuse the greatest prince in Eu- 
rope of his superior talents as acrime. What regard is te be 
paid to such judgments? None. Let us appeal to posterity, and 
despise all those judgments that are not pronounced ‘by reason and 
equity. Posterity will judge the judges, and if the most intolerant 
have not been the greatest knaves, they have at least been the 
greatest fools. 

A butt for the cabals of priests, M. Rousseau is treated in this cen- 
fury as Abelard was inthe twelfth by the monks of St. Denis, He 
denied that their founder was Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
in the New Testament. From that moment they declared him an 
enemy to the glory and crown of France: he was consequently 
defamed, persecutéd, and proscribed by the saints of his age. 

Whoever opposes the pretensions ofa monk is an impious wretch, 
Hence the accusations of blasphemy and atheism are now become. 
s0 puerile and ridiculous. I hope, for the honour of the human 

- understanding, that the great men of the earth, the princes, mi- 
_nisters, and magistrates will one day blush at having been the vile 
instruments of monastic rage and vengeance ; that they will fear to 
make exile and punishment honourable by the merit of those on 
whom thosé punishments are inflicted. 

The Athenians, to secure their liberty, sometimes banished a 
too popular citizen: the fear of a master made them proscribe a 
great man, The nations of Europe, secure from that danger, have 
pot the same pretence for committing the same injustice. 

468. (p. 346.) Cassiodorus thought like St. John. Religion, he 

said; cannot be commanded. Force makes hypocrites, and not 
” pelievers. Religio imperari non potest, quia nemo cogitur ut 
credat. Faith, says St. Bernard, ought to be persuaded, not com- 
manded ; fides suadenda, non imperandd. Nothing is more vo- 
luntary, says Lactantius, than religion; it is nothing in him to 
whomit is repugnant. Nihil est tam voluntarium quam. religio 
in “qua, -si animus aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est. No- 

thing 
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thingis more contrary to religion, says Tertullian, than to endea- 
your to force belief; it is not by violence, but freely we must 
believe. _ Non est religionis Ba led cogere velle, cum sponte. 
suscipit debeat, non vt. 

69. (p. 349.) The Pagans, it, will’ Be said, helieved i in. priests 
that were impostors. Be itso: but did that belief give them a 
right to persecute 2? There are thousands who believe in a moun- 
tebank, or an old woman, rather than a physician. Hes the latter 
a right to demand the death of the unbelievers in medicine? In cor- 
poreal as well as spiritual maladies, ee one ones to choese his 

_ own. physician. 

70. (ibid.) Frequently, says M. Lambert of Prussia in his No- 
‘pum Organum, we think, believe we think, and. believe more than 
we really think'and believe, ‘This is the source of a thousand er- 
rors. If‘a man forbear, for example, to read prohibited books, he 
thinks he believes, and suspects in secret the fallacy of his belief: 
he is like a false pleader, who fears to read the defence of the ad. 
verse party. 

71. Gbid.) The pilots of the aly of superstition are skilful as 
for the sailors, the greatest part of them are ignorant. The govern- 
ing clergy require but little understanding in the clergy govern- | 
ed; andon this account we have nothing with which to reproach the © 
latter. Somebody once asked Fontenelle : How does your brother 
the priest employ himself? In the morning, replied the philosopher, 
he says mass, and inthe evening he does not know whathe says. 

72, (p. 350.) Nothing can be more absurdly subtle, say the ° 
English, than the arguments ofthe theologians, to prove to the 
ignorant Catholics the veracity of popery. These arguments would. 
do equally well to prove the truth of the Koran, that of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, or the tale of Mother Goose. ''To be con- 
vinced of this, let them apply to’ those stories, t ‘the sophisms and 
distinctions of the schools,.and they will find — in them theo- 
logically incredible. . 

73. Unig ). Descartes, when persecuted, “quitted France, 

taking, - 


odie 
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taking, like /Eneas, his penates with him, that is, the esteem and 
regret of men of sagacity. "The parliament, then _Aristotelian, 


“published anarret against the Cartesians: their doctrine was therein 


condemned ; as hassince been that of the Encyclopedia, ? Esprit, 
and Emilius. There is nothing different in these arrets but their’ 
dates. Now the present parliaments laugh at the former; future 
parliaments will laugh at the present. : 

74. (p. 350.) See the apology by Naudé, for great men ateiel 
of magic. The author there thinks himself obliged to prove that 


Homer, Virgil, Zoroaster, Orpheus, Democritus, Solomon, pope 


Sylvester, Empedocles, ‘Apollonius, Agrippa, Albertus Maguus, 
Paracelsus, &c. never were sorcerers. : 

75. (ibid.) The Theologians have so much abused. the card 
materialists, of which.they have never been able to give a ¢ fear. 
idea, that the term at last became synonimous witha clear uader- 
standing. They now mean by that word those celebrated writers 
whose works are read with avidity. 

76. (p. 352.) With what odieus imputations hive Hoe thé Ca- 


7 tholies*loaded the Protestants? What tricks have not the monks 


employed to irritate princes against their faithful subjects ! What 


artto make them appear no other than rebels, who with rage in 
their hearts, and arms in their hands, dre ever ready to scale the 


throne! Such, O monks, is your justice and your charity * On 


what do you found your calumnies? Which of the churches, the 
Roman orthe Protestant, has the most frequently arrogated the 
right of dethroning kings, and depriving them at once of sceptie 
and life? and which has most frequently put it in practice? If we 
examine history, and calculate the-number and kind of attempts 
made by one and the other, the question will soon be decided. 

The protestants, they will say, have made war on princes. No: 
but princes have made war onthem. When Iam unjustly attack- 
ed, defence is a Taw of nature, and numerous persecuted always 
avail themselves of this law. It is by irritating the sovereign 
against his faithful subjects, that the monks put arms into the hands 
i nes 







i "det My de iid 
; . oe. 352. ) Who ee Iiehea ita see? Ae Jesuit Ss 
cuse the arliame of revolt, and cite them befe 
S a. schol before h } preceptor. 2 France, ‘they t 
nation of slaves, whe e each one accuses the other ©} 
Be (p35 3.) The monks are empl ed re 3 ins ane 
the , scripture for passages. whose interpretation may | be fav bake 
\ to intolerance ; 3 but who does not know that eh hese ope: 
| areiof God, e interpretations are of mer Pr 8s be 
79. (p. 354, ) The warrior, frank ar brave, j is cig” Fis; 
‘mane; his freedom: and cour age set him above all. fear. Tr 
priest; on the contrary, is cruel, .Why ? Because he is. 
false, and cowardly. Now of all whe says Montai, 1e, 
women be the - most cruel,*it is because the en they are wealk | a 
and.-destitute of. courage. Cruelty as — A 4 of fears $\ 
weakness and cowardice. ae, a 
80 -Gbid,) Nothing is more iniflotersitihaee ss the sigieae . 
tion of the word impious, to which is annexed a Vagne,.cé “ts “q 
idea of villainy. Do they by this word mean an ath ee 
it to one who has only obscure ideas of the Dey Th sense. : 
all men are atheists ; for no one can comprehend incom me oad 
bility. Do they apply it tothose who call themselves 
| if we haye not yet any clear, adequate ideas of 
we can have no clear idea of the impiety of materiali i An a 
to regard as atheists those who have not the same idea eb ee 
the: Catholics 2 ? We must then call by this name the pag 4 
‘ “etics,. 
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gets and infidels. Tbe in the last sense atheist i is note a sje 
' nimous term with. villain : it signifies a man'who o on certain meta- 
physical or theological points does not think’ with the monk and 
the Sorbonne. That the word atheism or impiety may recal to the 
mind some idea of villainy, to whem. should. it be applied? ‘To 
ss ecutors. — a 4 ye 

+ 356.) It is notto be imagined to what a degree intole- 
~ yante has of late years carried idiotism in France. A man of 
sense informed me that during the last war a hundred idiots, when 
with 1 their confessors, accused the Ency clopedists of the derange- 


ment in the finances; and God knows if any one of them ever. 


had the least hand in their administration. Others reproached the 
~ philosophers with the little lovefor glory i in our generals ; and at 
that time these same. philosophers. were exposed to a persecution, 

that nothing but the love of glory and the public welfare could 
support. pie: again attributed to the publication of the En- 
cyclopedia, and the progress of the philosophic spirit, the defeats 
of the French armies ; yet it was then that the very philosophic | 
king of Prussia, and the very philosophic people of England, 


~ every where defeated those armies. Philosophy owas the sprite in 


‘the story that did allthe mischief. 

Yet, ,said a great prince on this Subj ect, every people who banish 
‘philosophy and good sense frony among them, cannot promise 
themselves either great success in war, or aspeedy ee 
jn peace. 

In Portugal there are few alilassthers to be found’; and per- 
haps the weakness of the state is there in proportion to the folly 
and superstition of the people. ? 

82. (p. 357.) Without the aid of the Catholic princes the Paelits; 


“as stupid, and perhaps more; intolerant than the Jews, would falf 
into the same contempt. 


2 


83. (p. 358.) Intolerance was never greater in France : perhaps 


‘they would not now print, without castrations, M. Fleury’s Eccle- 


siastical History, nor permit the impression of Fontaine's Fables. 
VOL. 1. 2D What 
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What impiety might they not find in his Jines on the sculptor and 


the statue of Jupiter* > 
84. (p. 360.) “Every thing i in us, even to self-love, is acquisi- 
tion ;, we learn to love ourselves, to be humane or inhuman, + vir- 
tuous or vicious. The moral oe all education and imitation. 
$5. (ibid.) Our carious ebaractrs are the produce of our facti- 
tious passions ; that they are not the effect of organisation or par- 
ticular temperament is evident by their being attached to certain 


professions - : such, according to Mr. Hume, is that of a soldier, 


and that of, a minister of the altar, which « are aE oe same in all 
ages, ¢ountriess and religions. 

86. (p. 361.) The love of glory elevates a man above binmeles : 
it extends the faculties of the mind’and soul : but he who regards 
that passion as the effect of a particular organisation deceives him- 
self, "Fhe desire. of glory is a passion so truly factitious and de-_ 
pendent on the form of government, that the legislature can always 
at its pleasure kindle or extinguish it in a nation. 

87. (p. 363.) ‘There is no art or science that has not its particu- 
lar language : and it is the study of this language that atan advan- 
ced age renders us incapable of the study of new sciences. 

88. (p. 367.) There are in every country a certain number.of 
objects, that education offers equally to all; and itis the uniform 
impression of those objects that produces in the inhabitants that 
resemblance of ideas and sentiments to which we give then name of 
the spirit and character of the nation. 

‘There is besides, a certain number of different objects that 
chance and education present to each individual, and it is the dif- 
ferent impressions of these objects which produce in the same indi- 


-* The poet formerly owed but little to the weakness of the 


sculptor, who dreaded the wrath and hatred of the gods of his own 
making: for in this he wasa child, and children aresolely con- 
eermed that their dolls be not offended. T. 
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